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JAYAHTI RAMAYYA PANTDLO 
7ath BIRTH DAY CELEBRATION. 


In January 1936 the idea of celebrating the 75th Birthday o{ 
Mr. Jajanti Ramayya Pantulu B.A., B.L., occured to the Managing Council 
of the Society, Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao, B.A.,B.L., then Honorary 
Secretary issued an appeal under the caption “Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu 
Septuagenary Commemoration” in the Journal (Volume IX, Part 3). It 
was then intended to publish Parts i and 2 of Volume X of the Journal 
as a Special Number in commemoration of the event, A conference of 
scholars interested in historical research was also planned to be called 
on that occasion. 

The idea took shape in the course of the next following months. 
At the Annual General Body meeting held on 7— 4— 1935 under the 
Presidentship of *Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Pantulu Garu the Society 
resolved to publish a ‘Special Number’ of the Journal of the Society as 
“Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu Septuagenary Celebration Number,” and also 
to celebrate his 75th birth-day as he is one of the pioneers in Historical 
Research in AndhUdeSa. 

The Society further resolved at that meeting to appoint the 
following gentlemen as Sub- Committee with power to co-opt, to devise 
ways and means to carry out the resolution. 

M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Pantulu Garu. 

Professor R. Subba Rao, M. A. 

Mr. K. Raghavacharyulu. M.A., B.L., (Cocanada). 

Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., B.L.. (Convener) 

The MaOiaciae Council at its meeting held on 17—3—1936 with 
Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Pantulu in the Chair adopted a resolution 
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aaaniffloosijr, to style VOLUME X of the Journal Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, as the Jayaati Ramayya Pantulu ysth 
Birthday Celebration Commemoration Volume. It was also resolved that 
the Commemoration Volume should include all the four parts. Mr. 
B. V. Krishna Rao was elected Editor of the Volume and, empowered to 
carry on the work at once. Prof. R. Subba Rao M,A., L.T„ and Mr. 
V. Appa Rao, B.A„ B.L, were elected to form the Editorial Committee. 

The Celebration of the 75th Birth-day was originally fixed in 
November 193$, but owing to casues over which the Society had no 
control, the celebration had to be postponed till this 22nd day of August 
1937. The Managing Council resolved to request Mr. C. R. Krishnama 
Charlu, B.A , Superintendent of Epigraphy for the Southern Circle Madras, 
an eminent Scholar, and a friend of Mr. Ramayya Pantulu Garu to 
preside on the occasion of the Birthday Celebration and the Managing 
Council is thankful to him for his acceptance of the invitation. The 
Society places on record its thanks to all those who have contributed to 
make the celebration a success. 


B. V. Krishna rao 

Hon, Secretary dt Editor 



To 

AndhrabhashSvacbaspati AndhraSasanSddharaka, 

Sri Jayanti Ramayya Pantala Garo, 

Sir, 

This is a happy and memorable day in. the Annals 
of the Society. We celebrate in your honour the occasion 
of your 75th Birthday and present you with this address. 

The Andhras are grateful to you for your valuable 
discoveries which have contributed to the knowledge of 
history of the forgotten Pallava, Vishnukundin, Telugu 
Choda and other important glorious dynasties of this an- 
cient land. They are also under a deep debt of gratitude 
to you for you have established the ANDHRA Sahitya 
PaRISHAT which has just celebrated its Silver Jubilee. 
Your services in the cause of the Telugu language and 
literature are many and memorable. You have rescued 
many a valuable work from obscurity and oblivion. 
Your services in the field of Epigraphy and Archaeology 
and the ancient history of the Andhras are unequalled. 
Your selfless endeavours and your achievements have 
been beacon-lights to the younger generation of scholars 
and sources of inspiration and emulation to them. 

For six long and eventful years you were Presi- 
dent of the Society. Even to this day you have been 
watching its progress as an Honorary President. We 
are therefore beholden to you for your abiding interest 
in, apd warm sympathy with, the aspirations of the 
Society which is very dear to your heart. 

We pay on this memorable occasion of your 75th 
birthday, this dutiful homage and loving tribute to you; 
and as a humble token of our appreciation of your 
inestimable services in the cause of Andhra literature, 
history and language wish to present you with this 
Commemoration Volume. We request you to accept 
this and bless the Society to do long and useful work. 

RAJAHMUNDry, 

- 8 - 37. 


We are. 

Tours Ever Loving and Admiring, 

The Andhra Historieal Reaearoh Society. 
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MR. JAYANTI RAMAYYA PANTULU 
75TH BIRTH-DAY CELEBRATION 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 

Delivered by Mr. C, R. Krishnamacharlu, 
Superintendent of South Indian Epigraphy, Madras. 

Several are the names of luminaries that shine in the galaxy 
of Indological Research and even their mere list would run to a high 
number. But the saga of Indology can be taken to have been sung 
fully and well enough if we only recount the life incidents and 
achievements of that Vasistha of Indo- Aryan Research namely Pro- 
fessor Georg Buhler, 0. I, E„ Ph. D. He, like a well-cut diamond 
of several facets, reflected the several colours of Indological studies 
and problems and was therefore appropriately called a Prismatic 
Scholar, For, to whom else does posterity owe all the numerous 
collections of very valuable manuscripts made in India and preserved 
there and also those that have been secured and transported to learn- 
ed Institutions and Societies in the West for better preservation 
primarily and for sound editing after a thorough and critical exami- 
nation on strictly Scientific, unbiassed and non-sentimental lines ? It 
would be enlivening to be t)ld that he was the promoter of some 
very useful and extensive archaeological explorations connected with 
India, and (to us Indians), the near west, Buhler's position in the 
Indological firmament is so unique and representative that if we 
point to hirn, we would be pointing to the Dhruva, the Pole Star, 
of Indology, How comprehensive were his studies and how vast 
and deep his learning and scholarship can be gathered from a mere 
perusal of the list of his several contributions* 

His birth was co-eval with the accession to the British 
throne of that illustrious Queen and Empress of India, Victoria ; 
i%e, it was in the momentous year 1837 on the 19th of July, So on 
the 19th of July, this year 1937 we ought all, earnest students of 
Indological Research, to be celebrating in our country, the country 
of Buhler*s Scholastic and intellectual adoption and dedication, the 
centenary of his birthday. But whether the Oriental Oonferenoe 
Authorities rise to such an occasion or not, I do the homage of a 
Centenary Celebration in my own humble manner and style here dn 
this important occasion by touching on the several aspects of that 
luminous soholar^s life-work. I think thereby we will pay a well- 
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deserTed tribute to his great memory and also, by way of example, 
compliment the guest of this evening Mr. Ramayya Pantulu who 
has, in his own sphere, done research in various lines in problems 
connected with the Andhra literature and history. 

Like Buhler and Fleet, Mr. Ramayya Pantulu held a res- 
ponsible post under Government and like them alst* he utilised his 
opportunities, influence and leisure for the amelioration of a neglec- 
ted and submerged branch of Knowledge i.e. ancient Indian antiqui- 
ties and inscriptions. Most of you may not know what I know, viz* 
that in the Guntur, Cuddapah and other Tolugu Districts wherever 
I happened to travel in quest of ancient epigraphs and manuscripts 
I used to be constantly told by the Village-folk a i l Officials that 
some years previously Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu had examined 
them and taken copies cf them too. The foundations of South-Indian 
Archaeology and Epigraphy were first laid by the enlightened and 
selfless labours of civilians like Sewell, Fleet and Ramayya Pantulu. 
But it is sad to note that the enlightened hobbies of that generation 
of scholarly Officials have, in recent years, ceased to brighten the 
leisured darkness of modern Officials whose opportunities for sym- 
pathetic enquiry into the plight of the numberless neglected monu- 
ments lying over the land and preserving them are vast and mani- 
fold. May not the cultured Officials take a delight and pride in 
doing their best for the rescue of the dilapidating vertiges of our 
ancient culture and civilisation ? 

To return to Buhler, his first articles were concerned with 
Comparitive Philology and Vedic Mythology. These were published 
in Journals edited by his master, the famous linguist and folklorist 
‘Theodor Benfey’, who was always proud of his pupil. He differed 
from his master in certain theories, but, in the spirit of a Hindu 
Sishya devoted to his Ouru, he would not write anything in 
opposition to him- He was so eager to come out to India at any 
cost — he loved her literature and past history so much — as the old 
his pupils that ho would have gone out as a merchant’s agent, had 
no better chance offered itself. But fortunately for Buhler — and 
certainly more fortunately for Indian Researches, he was appointed 
as the professor of Oriental Languages in the Elphinstone College 
at Bombay. In every way he worked hard to make the Indians 
acquainted with the European methods of research and with the 
results of Oriental studies in Europe. But he was not, like others, 
unaware of the! great value of the traditional learning of the native 
Pandits for the progress of Sanskrit Studies both in Europe and 
in India. If India has produced such scholars like Bhandarkar, 
Shankar Pandit, Telang, Apte and others who had acquired and 
made excellent use of European methods of criticism it was to a veiry 
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great extent duo to the beneficial influenca of Buhler and later on 
also of Keilhorn, If the Bombay Presidency could produce native 
scholars of the eminence of these people it was her fortune to have 
had a Buhler to direct its studies in Sanskrit and allied subjects 
and if the Madras Presidency could not count so many scholars of 
wide reputation it must be explained by the fact of its not having 
clasped the hand of a Buhler. But in subsequent years, Hultzsch, 
another German Schohir did in Epin:rapbicol and manuscript fields 
for Madras what Buhler and Keilhorn did on a wider scale in 
Literature and ancient manuscripts for Bombay and other parts of 
India. And I need not make specific mention of his able and 
reputed assistant?, Venkayya and Krishna Sastri, whose contributions 
to Epigraphioal Studies have been real land-marks in this untrodden 
area of Indological Research — because it is superfluous and because 
none of you hero who has laid his hand upon any branch of 
South-Indian History could have missed contact with and benefit of 
their d^ep and thorough work. The late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
another colossus of a research scholar said in his Madras University 
Convocation Address that half a dozen Scholars combined together 
could hardly have produced the results which Mr, Venkayya had 
offered to the scholarly world* 1 cannot claim personal knowledge 
of or contact with Mr. Venkayya’s nature and methods of work but 
I may transmit to you the opinion, handed djwa to me, of his Col* 
leagues and assistants that he was a J^ishi both in nature and 
temperament and in unflinching devotion to duty and truth — a very 
great desideratum in a Research Scholar. And of Krishna Sastri 
who followed him and presided over the Epigrapliical gadi for nearly 
fourteen years after iii u, I can only say, from personal knowledge! 
that in him we, the junior members of the Department, found a cul- 
ture-father, a very ^kiilopcitd of the ancient model. We felt it a 
great good-luck to work at Epigrax‘)hy and better lacic to learn it 
under one like him. Please boar in mind that there is no exaggera- 
tion in this. 

To Buhler goes the credit of having founded the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, *a collection of Sanskrit classics for the use of 
Indian High Schools and Colleges, which was edited nnder the joint 
superintendence of Buhler and Keilhorn. These became the modelg 
for the other editions — nay — -for a long time they remained the only 
standard source of Sanskrit Text-books for all Schools and Colleges 
throughout the length and breadth of the continent. 

As Education Inspector in the Northern division of the 
Bombay Presidency he raised the level of Education in Gujarat, 
collected several thousands of manuscripts in Central Indiv, Ra}apu- 
tana etc** and added much to the stock of philological and archaeo * 
logical lore and also raiaed the standard of Oriental scbolarahip 
tiiroughoiit the West of India. ' 
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Buhler was a rarely gifted collector of Sanskrit manuscripts. 
By oonyersing fluently in Sanskrit Language with learned Pundits 
he inspired in them confidence and allayed their prejudices in lending 
their sacred volumes to an European. His careful and laborious 
search for Sanskrit manuscripts discovered most valuable and unex- 
pected treasures and his masterly examination of these led to disco- 
veries in all branches of Indian Literature. Indeed as Winternitz 
says some entire branches of Literature were brought to light by him 
for the first time. He was the first to start a systematic investiga- 
tion of the Sarasvati Bhandaras (treasures of Saras v^ati) of the Jains 
and lay bare their wealth. He was the first European allowed to 
search Jain monastic libraries. Libraries in London and Berlin and 
Indian Libraries have come into possession of this valuable class of 
Literature entirely through Buhler’s discoveries and literary muni- 
ficence. His efforts resuscitated to the notice of the Scholarly World 
and threw light on the forgotten History and religious system of a 
sect of which nothing had been known previously. It was his dis- 
coveries and collection of manuscripts that led to the excellent works 
of Professors Wt^ber, Jacobi and Leumann in the department of Jain 
religion and literature. By the magic wand of Buhler’s hand were 
brought to life the names of several dead books and dead authors. 
His one and dominating purpose was to bring light into the dark 
ages of the ancient history of Iniia and— mark— to disentangle the 
chaos of the histo y of ancint Hindu Literature. While the American 
Scholar W. D. Whitney deplored the want of chronology but only 
the prevalence of chaos in the literature of India, it was given to 
Dr. Buhlor and his band of pupils to disprove that theory and “make 
Whitney’s wail sound only like an exaggerated groan”* It was 
Buhler's belief and conclusion led to after prolonged studies and 
research— that instead of a chaos of Indian history and literature we 
should soon have a cosmos of it, 

Buhler was not a votary at the shrine of ‘inner Chronology’ 
which, by a comparison of contents of different literary compositions, 
tried to establish a chronological sequence of works. On the other 
hand he was an ardent believer in important Chronological data for 
the proper interpretation of India’s political History and determina- 
tion of the periods of Hindu Works and their Authors and Indian 
Religious Systems. It was under the strcng urge of this belief that 
he devoted himself to the task of searching for, deciphering and in- 
terpreting inscriptions. No one was more alive to the value of in- 
fscriptions in historical, geographical and literary problems, And 
< vt^ry student of Indian Epigraphy knows what a large number of 
have undergone his critical examination and what vast 
, t i >f historical and literary matter has came to light through his 
phenomenal labours in this branch of Indologicat studies^ 
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Conclusions reached by Buhler on such base*? led oven the great 
Max Muller to acknowledge a change in his views regarding the 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. 

By his labours in connection with Jaina Literature Buhler 
WfMgi led to the study of Prakrit Grammar and Lexicography* But 
wllitever branch of study was undertaken by him it was done only 
as a feeder to his great purpose — as a stream flowing into and con- 
tributing to his Oceanic effort of the elucidation of the Political 
history of Ancient India. 

There was barely any branch of Indian Philology and 
Archaeology in which Buhler has not done pioneer work, on which 
his extensive knowledge has not thrown new and unexpected light. 
A very terse and dry branch of Indian studies required his attention. 
This was an enquiry into the history of the Indian Law Books, — a 
branch of Sanskrit literature in which again we owe much to Buhler’s 
pioneer work. Before Buhler, nothing definite was known to Western 
Scholars about the oldest legal literature in India. It is to Buhler 
again that the English speaking world owes its acquaintance with 
the most ancient Hindu Law books — The Dharma-Sastras. His im- 
portant introduction to Sir Raymond West’s Digest of Hindu Law 
gives a concise but complete summary of the Hindu Law literature. 
For Professor Max-Mullers Sacred Books of the East series, be trans- 
lated the oldest and most important Law books in two volumes “ The 
Sacred Laws oftheAryas”. All these manifold and divergent lite- 
rary efforts boar ample testimony to the fact that the search-light of 
Buhler’s eye flashed upon all the hills and vales of Indian literature 
and surveyed India's ancient wisdom from the Vedas down to the 
Fadas (later theories). To him the historical works of the Hindus— 
the historical romances and chronicles — were no less important than 
inscriptions. Like some other Scholars he did not eschew out of his 
view all that was not epigraphical. As a faithtul maker of history, 
he gave all historical works their due place and made judicious use 
of them. It was he who discovered the old palm- leaf manuscript of 
Bilhana’s "Vikramanka Deva Charita^ of Jaisalmir. He and his 
friend Professor Jacobi copied the huge work together in seven days. 
The other important historical work 'Rajatarangini* also attracted 
his attention and it was his oldest manuscript of the work that for- 
med the basis of Stein’s edition of the work. Great as were the 
results of Buhler’s work it was all intended as a kind of preliminety 
work of his life-ambition— namely a connected history of 

Ancient India, What with the labours of all the great Enrop^ 
savants and American scholars and what with th^sclid conWb 
of Indian Soholaups in the several branches of Indology a ocnnfbted 
of anoint as far from us as the horison. LifepiM 
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on lif© and Buhler ©rooted on Buhler even would seem too little for 
this great task. It is my conviction that with all the century-old 
assets of Indological studies we have not yet touched even the fringe 
of the background of our ancient civilisation. An important but 
charming aspect of Buhler’s nature was his hearty sympathy and 
tact Which won for him the love and affection of the Indians. He 
scrupulously aoknowlelijcd by their names the help rendered by all 
native pundits in his vast search for manuscripts. And mark his 
appreciation of the native talent exhibited by the regard and love 
shown to his friend Pundit Bbagavan Lai Indraji. The Pundit’s ex- 
cellent contributions to xtidian Hpigraphy and Archaeology would 
probably have bean lost to the European world of learning if it had 
not been for Buhler who translated into English the papers written 
in Gujarati by his friend. 

After leaving India in 1880, for reasons of health, he was 
appropriately enough appointed to the chair of Sanskrit and Indology 
in the University of Vienna. His interest in Sanskrit studies did 
not relax ; and on the other hand he was anxious to make Vienna 
a centre of Oriental Studies. Through his initiative was founded in 
1886 the Oriental Institute of Vienna University. This was speedily 
followed by the starting of Vienna Oriental Journal in 1887- To this 
Journal, Buhler made several valuable contributions on Indian his- 
tory, Epigraphy, Archaeology, Lexicography etc., and other branches 
of Indology. He was a recognized leader among the Sanskrit Scho- 
lars of Europe, a position which he did not assume from any ambi- 
tion on his part, but which was tacitly granted him as a matter of 
course. He never used his great influence with Scholars and Officials 
in high circles but in the interest of Science. 


Buhler’s ambition for research into Indian problems was bou- 
ndless and unquenchable. Not content with all that he had achieved 
before, he aspired to crown his life-long labours with the magnum opus 
of an Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research. He founded the publica- 
tion with the co-operation of about 30 Scholars from Austria, England 
Germany. India, Netherlands and the United States, He’ not only 
planned the scheme but undertook its general Editorship. He was 
fortunate to live to see some valuable works published in the Encyolo 

paedia. What equipped Buhler to become so eminent a leading spirit 
ofthis undertaking were his qualities of a Universal Indologist~an 
epithet applied by Buhler to Professor Weber. 

recounted the several achievements of Buhler 

^ there are still others which deserve prominent mention here. 
Wn^gin 1898, Georg© Grierson acknowledges that it was largely 

tbe preliminary opera- 

«0i» few ttie Linguistic Survey of India were commenced two and half 
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yoars’previously. Grierson says “I avoid writing of the close oou- 
respondence warm friendship which dated from those days, enriched by 
the treasures of learning ungrudgingly poured forth through the next 
eleven years. Never can I forget what I owe to him. True were the 
words of my Pundit when I told him of his death ‘Maha-Bhanur-astam 
g«ttati'--a great Sun had set and left many without the light which they 
could hardly spare”. 

Not less important is Dr. Buhler’s part in the initiation of 
another momentous effort — the archaeological expedition into Khotan 
by Sir Auriel Stein. Stein says : “The rem.irkablo results of this ex- 
pedition wo owe to the suggestion of Professor Buhler made for these 
explorations so early as 1897, on the strength of the important find of 
ancient Birch-haik leaves contaming Buddhist text in early Prakrit 
and in Kharoshthi writing.” Stein states that he had discussed the 
plan of such explorations with Professor Buhler before he left Europe 
in 1897 and acknowledges the keen interest levinced by him whose 
Company was ever stimulating. Taking thus a full perspective of 
Buhler’s studies as well as cultural outlook aud suggestions we cannot 
help enshrining his great memory as the very ‘ Kalpa Taru * of 
Indian Cultural lienaissance. 


Success crowned his efforts in all his literary undertakings 
and -foundations. Though he was a Gorman Scholar in the true sense 
of the word— iodustrious, patient and accurate- -there was yet some- 
thing of the practical Englishman in him. He was a true Scholar, 
yet his world was never limited to his stuly. He was a man of the 
world in the interest and for the ‘benefit of Science.’ So says Pro- 
fessor Winternitz of Buhler and I apply all these characteristics to 
Mr. Ramayya Pantulu, the honoured subject of this Celebration. One 
strong point common to Buhler and Mr. Pantulu is that with the 
former, the latter believes that ‘our salvation is in the pick-axe and 
shovel and in paying more attention to Hindu tradition. Buhler’s 
example and similarly Mr. Pantulu’s literary life place before us 
models of disinterested labours in research and a scientific but 
generous attitude to be adopted in dealing with controversies. 


Buhler was free of all touchiness in qu( stions of Scholar- 
ship He had a pleasure in meeting views different from his own, if 
they were expressed judiciously. This is the correct atttode fw any 
research Scholar. Just as Buhler's name will remain inscribed in 
the first pages of the golden book of Indian Studies, Mr. 
Ramayya’s Pantulu’s name will remain the frontispiece to thn 
silv0r scr00n of Andhra R©s©arch6s. 


People there may be who do not know the full ^ e^Wit n# 
Mr. Pantu'.u’s contributions to Andhra Epigraphy and tilteratdr% 
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His iaterest mad labours in the former Iforeran as a herald to his later 
essays into Researches in the latter. As I proceed you will find that 
Mr. Pantulu*s Epigraphioal discoveries, even as mere discoveries by 
themselves have revived the lost memories of early Pallava^ 
OhSlukya and other monarchs who held sway over this beautiful 
land* Every epigraphical discovery in my esteem and estimation 
counts as a ^ jirnoddhara ^ B,n& b, * nutana-pratishtha* and all that 
' punyam ’ that we are as a spiritual race given to attach to these in 
respect of deities and their abodes we are glad as cultured race to 
attach to the recovery of every lost King's name and fame and every 
poet’s lost name and fime. We may not be able to understand and 
elucidate all the mysterious discoveries that mother earth throws up 
to the pick of the axe but the mere fact of the discovery lends a glory 
to the achievement. Every discovery in Archaeology or Epigraphy 
must theref )re be lookei upon as a brick or stone that goes into the 
m\glficent bridge ( the viahasetuhandhan ) of Iniologioal Researoh- 
In a few cases the contribution may be even so small as the grains 
of sand carried by the squirrel which cerried them in its scanty coat, 
for Rama’s bridge, but the bhakti of the performance is not insigni- 
ficant; probably its value enhances on account of the disinterested- 
ness of the contribution. 

The more mysterious the discovery, the greater the glory and 
interest of the achievement. Such are the new wonders of the cul- 
tured world — the Harappa Mohcingo-Daro and allied discoveries. 
These, though enigmatic and un-understood, for that very reason* 
provided us with deeper historical foundations and fresh mystifying 
problems. They belong to the abysmal depths of our unfathomed 
history and, scholors who have handled these sites tell us that these 
are but the surface indications. Then what lies underneath these 
must be still more mysterious. I have remarked elsewhere that the 
hoarier the traditions of a nation the greater its antiquity. Similarly 
the more mysterious the discoveries of a nation the more puzzling 
and-shall I say-more dazzling end more deep-rooted are its history 
and culture. 

So all glory to the cultured band of scholars that have 
brought to light these epoch-making lights on our ancient civiliza- 
tion. And you will all join with me in my fervent prayer to the 
All-knowing to uncover for us that greater light which can unravel 
the enigma and mystery of this culture cospiraoy. 

We have so for been gazing and gaping at the dazzling 
splendours of the Sun of Buhler and for welcome relief and pleas- 
sing coolness turn our eyes to the Moon like Rama, our Ramayya 
Pantulu. His interest in Andhra Epigraphy dates from the Kineties 
when most of us gathered here were probably reading tho 
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^Balaaikaha* in the Village pial-schooL His great friend and 

equally great Scholar the Sahara lexicographer Rao Sahib G* V, 
Ramamurti Pantulu had in 1895 discovered a valuable set of 
Eastern Ganga copper-plates and with him is connected the 

important discovery — not soundly controverted yet — that the Eastern 
Ganga capital was not Kalingapatam but Kalinganagara identified 
with the modern Mukhalingam — a fact confirmed by the inscriptions 
at the latter place. This was followed in 1900 by the important dis- 
covery by Mr Ramayya Pantulu of a copper*plate grant of the early 
Pallava King Sivaskandavarrnan, at Mydavolu, an ancient Village site 
in the Naresaraopet Taluk of the Guntur District. Dr. Hultzsch the 
then Govornraent Epigraphist took the opportunity to bring to the 
notice of the Government that the work of the Department in this 
area was greatly fecilitated by Mr. Ramayya Pantulu who by his 
disinterested researches into the history of the Telugu country had 
discovered the existence of important Telugu Choda inscriptions at 
Konidena and other villages. Mr* Pantulu’s discovery of the 
Pallava plates mentioned above was a very important one and to 
this day it furnishes the bed-rock for the foundation o^ Pallava 
history. He has also drawn attention to the existence of four acres 
of ancient Village site (padu) near Mydavolu where the plates were 
unearthed but owing to the exigencies of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, the site has not so far been explored. Another important 
contribution of Mr. Pantulu to Epigraphical thought is the theory 
that Saluva Narasimha usurped the Vijayanagara throne, a dew 
arrived at by him after a study of the Devulapalli plates of 
Immadi-Narasimha, Mr. Pantulu drew the attention pf our 
Department to a number of ancient inscriptions discovered by him 
in the Cuddapah District in about 1904. His is also the credit of 
having brought to light about this period a number of stone and 
copper-plate inscriptions of the Oholas of the Telugu country whose 
existence was till then unknown. Outstanding among these was his 
discovery of tfie Malepadu plates of Punyakumara which even t<> 
this day remains the sheet-anchor for speculation into the Telugu 
Chola Problem. His epigraphical activities continued to be produc- 
tive year after year so much so that in 1909 the Madras Govern- 
ment expressed their satisfaction at the interest taken in Epigraphy 
by Deputy Collector J* Ramayya Pantulu, To the already credit- 
able list of his important discoveries, Mr. Jayanti added in 1913 an 
importiint copper-plate grant of the Eastern Cbalukya King Quna^- 
Vijayadltya which he followed up in 1914 by the discovery of foiir 
more Eastern Chalukya Copper-plates and one oopper-plate 
of Vishnakundins--'the last being a very important source of our 
knuwleige regarding An early but then little known dynasty hf 
Andhra C5ountry; In the words of the late Rao Bahadur fi. Kidsina 
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Sastri, it was on the information suppliei by that — I shall now say 
this ever enthusiastic student of Epigraphy M*R.Ry. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu that a very interesting inscription on the top of the Indra- 
kila Hill ( locally called Telegraph Hill ) at Bezwada which was 
subsequently published by Krishna Sastri in the Direotor-GeneraTs 
Annual Report, was discovered. Mr. Pantula brought to light the 
memory and history of the Eastern Cnalukya Pretender Yuddhamalla 
while his colleague the late Mr. K. V. Lakshmana Rao M. A. another 
disinterested votary in the shrine of Andhrology espoused the glory 
and the cause of Yuddhamalla’s son Badapa. Mr- Pantulu has also 
enlightened us about an important copper-plate of the Eastern 
Chalukya King Amma I which mentions a Rashtrakuta vassal of 
the monarch, named Indaparaja who claims to belong to the 
Maharatta-Vamsx. His contributions to the literature regarding the 
date and ago of the Telugu poet Nannichoda are valuable. To his 
credit go the discovery of the correct name Ahobalapati of the 
author of a Sanskrit treatise on Telugu Grammar and also of the 
Poet’s family, other works and the survival of his modern descen- 
dants in the Guntur District. 

He turned his attention also to the Telugu literature that 
received patronage and prospered in the Nay aka Court of Tanjore in 
the Seventeenth century. Dealing with this branch of literature 
Mr. Pantulu notices the names of several poetesses that adorned the 
Nayaka Court and opines that almost all the Telugu dramas of 
those days including those composed by and for cultured Kings and 
scholars and enacted in royal theatres were of the Yaksha-gana 
type and not of the modern prose and verse model based on Sanskrit 
Classical dramas. Mr. Pantulu has also published a thesis on the 
rasas of the Sanskrit drama, Uttara-Ramacharita which he has also 
translated ‘into Telugu. He has also translated Amaruka into 
Telugu— an indication of the harmony of the rasas that enter into 
the composition of Mr. Pantulu’s Mano-bhava. Though old in years 
he keeps his head and heart still young and youthful* 

His two brochures is English on Dravidian Lexicography 
and defence of Literary Telugu and his criticism of the Gramya 
Vada (dialectic style) in relation to Telugu literary works indicate 
the position he occupies in the field of Literary criticism and style. 
Very recently— I dare say when he had passed his 70th year— he 
has publisi ei four early Archaic Telugu inscriptions from the^ 
Cuddapah District to which he has always been pointing his sug- 
gestive finger for the search of early Telugu f specially verse- 
mscriptions. 

The inspiration given and the example set by his lifelong^ 
and sustained efforts in linguistic, epigraphical and lexicographical 
yesearoh has led many ai, other Scholar in the Andra country to turn 
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io these branches of knowledge. An important fruition of his 
tion to these studies has been the recently published monumental 
Telugu Dictionary called the Suryarayanighantu. As the glory of 
the ancient Suryavamsa was enhanced by the heroism of Rama, so 
too has the iglorious munificence of Sri Suryaraya, the cultured 
Maharaja of Pithapuram been enhanced by the efforts of Ramayya 
Pantulu who has directed and guided the production of this great 
work. Another bright scholar. Dr. C. Narayana Rao, M. A.. Ph, D. 
who I know was long associated with his guru Rao Sahib 
Q, V. Ramamurti Pantulu. the Sahara Sabdanusasana^ in his lingui" 
Stic and allied studies has published a very thoughtful and thought- 
provoking work on the History of the Telugu Language^ under the 
auspices of the Andhra University, I dare say I am voicing the 
opinion of the entire scholarly world of the Andhra Desa when I 
say that these and similar works are but realizations of the earlier 
dreams of Telugu savants like the late Chinuaya|Suri, Viresalingam 
Pantulu, Vedam Venkataraya Sastri, Appa Rao, Lakshmana Rao, 
Ramamurti Pantulu and our to-day’s guest Mr, Ramayya Pantulu. 
I may go a step further and say that the Andhra Historical Research 
Society itself is an outcome of the dreams of all those great 
scholars and in that sense an embodiment of their Literary vision. 
It is a fitting tribute to Mr. Pantulu's life-work that he was 
President of the Society. It is also a matter for congratulation that 
the Society is an ideal organization which commands the willing 
co-operation and resources of the peasants and Scholars of the 
Andhra Country. These have carried the Society on the wings of 
prosperous existence and strident progress for over a decade and I 
trust that the broad basis on which its ideials and activities have so 
long been sustained will further grow in its all dimensions like the 
Banyan tree at Adyar and sink new and fresh roots of faith and 
hope for sustenance in the generations to come. If I may be pardoned 
for striking a personal note at this stage. I may say I have a 
right to call this Blessing upon this Society for the seed of it was 
sown in my house at Madras in the December of 1924* when one 
evening most casually and probably providentially also, a band of 
scholars from the Andhra country who had gathered at Madras for 
the Third Oriental Conference then holding its session at Madras- 
happened to gather there and in the presence of the late lamented 
Rao Bahadur Krishna Sastri these scholars put forth the idea of 
such a society and it received his warm Blessings. 

May this Society live long and may the memory of Rs 
founders and patrons be ever green in this evergreen Andhra 

MANGALA MAHA 8BI SRI SRt. 

^he Scoiety was founded in 1922 and was already in existence in (924 



MR* JAY anti RAMAYYA PANTULU, B. a., B. L.. 

His life and work.a Sketch 

Mr. Jayamti liatnayya Pantulu was born at sunrise on 
Wednesday, Ashadha bahula amavasya of the cyclic year 
Raudri, corresponding to the 18th July 1860, at Mukteswaram on 
the Godavari, in Amalapuram Taluk. East Godavari district. He 
was third child and the second son of his parents, Ramayya garu 
and Somamma garu. On the 21st day of his birth he was given 
away in adoption to his father’s paternal uncle, Butchanna garu. 
His initiation into the alphabet ( aksharabhyasam ) took ’place about 
his fifth year and about the same time his upanayanam was also 
celebrated. Mr. Ramayya Pantulu is a brahman of the Velanati 
community, of Krishna-Yajus-^kha and Apastamba sutra. 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu had his early education in the small 
village school which was conducted in the old traditional manner 
and located in the temple of Sri Muktesvarasamin in his native 
place ; and the teacher from whom he learnt most was Mr. Chagfknti 
Veerabhadrayya, an aradhya brahman of Guttinadee^ri, There 
Mr. Ramayya Pantulu learnt by heart Balaramayanam and Amara. 
kosam. There were no slates and pencils then ; all writing was done 
on cadjan leaves with an iron style ( gantam ). In 1870 the school 
was converted into what was called a ‘Grant-in-aid’ school and 
modern system of elementary education was introduced. The pupils 
were divided into two divisions upper and lower according to the 
standard of the boys ; and young Ramayya was placed in the 
upper division. He learnt there very little thereafter and soon after 
left it. For sometime till 1874 he stayed at home without any 
education. In that year an important event took place which gave 
a new turn to young Ramayya’s career and marked out his future. 
In the summer vacation of that year his elder brother, Mr. Perayya 
Sastri, who was then studying in the Government Provincial High 
School at Rajahmundry, came to see him. Mr. Perayya Sastri at 
that time taught his younger brother English alphabet and to use 
Mr. Pantulu’s words " initiated him into the mysteries of English 
language.” The teaching imparted during that short period was so 
effective that young Ramayya quickly mastered the course and was 
admitted into the B divisibn of the III form into the Town School 
at Rajahraundry in July of that year. After studying for a year i x 
that school under the Additional ipaster Mr. Mantripragada Yenkala*- 
xatnam, Ramayya went to Government Provincial High dobohl 
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which h&d bean by that date raised to a Second Graula Ccll^a 
Pindar the principalshtp ot Parr Edward Metcalf e« From this 
CioUege, Mr. Bamayya appeared for the Matriculation examination in 
December 1877 and passed in the First Class. He. then continued 
his studies and in December 1879 he passed F. A. examination in the 
First. Class* In those days there was good demand for F, As. as 
teachers and Mr. Ramayya wished to go out as a teacher but 
Principal Metcalfe dissuaded him from going away. So Mr. Ramayya 
studied for the B. A. Degree examination with Logic, Psychology, 
Metaphysics and Ethics as optional subjects. In those days there 
were only two groups in the Rajahmundry College, Mathematics and 
Philosophy. Mr. Ramayya passe! his B. A. Degree Examination 
in 1882 in second class. His was the third batch of students to take 
the B. A. Degree from the Rajahmundry College, the first batch being 
that of Messrs. Jayanti Perayya Sasfcri, Basavarazu Gavarrazu* 
Garikipati Subbarayudu and Mantipudi Kameswara Rao* 

In July 1882, Mr* Ramayya Pantulu was appointed as the 
Headmaster of the Rajah’s High School at Pithapuram. The school 
was of what we should call ‘the Lower Secondary standard.’ Tn 1883 
he opened matriculation class and sent up three or four boys for the 
examination and two of them passed in that year. In those days, it 
will be remembered, there were no restrictions of any kind for 
sending up boys for Matriculation and the Univ'ersity. Early in 
1884. Mr, Pantulu resigned his appointment and went to Madras to 
study for the B. L. Degree examination, which he passed, early 
in 1886, Among Mr. Ramayya’s class-mates during this period were 
Dewan Bahadur D. Seshagirirao Pantulu, late Mr.Justice P.R. Sundara 
Aiyar and the late Mr T, Parameswara Ayyar (brother of Mr. Justice 
T. Sadasiva Aiyer) who rose t> be a Judge of the Mysore High 
Court, Both Messrs, Seshagirirao and Ramayya passed the B. A, 
examination from the Rajahmundry college, but Mr. Seshagirirao’s 
family came from Kasimkota in the Vizagapatam Dt. and was not 
yet fully domiciled in this District, So Mr, Ramayya Pantulu may 
he said to be the first native of the Godavari District to pass the 
B. L. Degree Examination. 

It was, naturally, Mr. Ramayya Pantulu’s intention to orao- 
tise as a pleader buti he was induced much against his will, by hy 
friend Mr. Jandhyala Parvateeswara Sastri who was then Collec- 
tor’s Sheristadar to join the Revenue Department. Mr. Ramayya 
was appointed in July 1886 as District Magistrate’s Head Munshi 
on Re. 60 a month* That was regarded as quite unusual a wind* ? 
fall in those days 4 By rapid promotions he became the aheristala# 
in 1816, and acting Deputy Oolleotor in 1891. He served in thrt 
e^pAhltf sevet^^^ Madras Presideicy, in Anantaput;, 
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YisAgaipatam, Bellary, South Cauara, Old Kristna. Ouddapah/ Gan jam 
and Nelloro. In 1911 he was posted to Madras as a Presidency 
Magistrate where he remained till April 1914. Then he went out 
again as a Deputy Collector and, serving in Chandragiri in Chittore 
district, in Bellary and Guntur, he retire 1 in August 1917 as a 
first class Deputy Collector, after 31 years of Government service. 

Soon after he went to Madras Mr. Ramayya Pantulu 
conceived the idea of establishiLg the Andhra Sahitya Parisbat and 
enlisted the sympathies of many Andhras in that movement. The 
Maharajah of Pithapuram and his Dewan Mr, Mokkapati Subbara- 
yudu interested themselves seriously in the matter with the result 
that the Parishat was established atl Madras in April 1911, with both 
the Maharajahs of Pithapuram and Veijkatagiri as founders, which 
order the Maharajah of Bobbili joined later. Mr, Ramayya Pantulu 
has been the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Parishat 
from the start. While in Madras he took a prominent part in the 
fight against the attempt to substitute] colloquial Telugu for literary 
Telugu as a vehicle of expression in public examinations and bis 
cause finally won. 

In 1920 he was elected as a member to the First Indian Legis- 
lative Afisombly as representing the two Godavari Districts and the 
Krishna District and worked for three years in that capacity. He 
was also a member of the First Senate fof the Andhra University, 
He was for several years afmemberlof the Telugu Board of Studies 
both in the Madras and the Andhra Universities and was also exa- 
miner in Telugu for several years. 

Mr. Ramayya Pantulu’s career as an Epigraphist dates 
back to the days when he was first posted as acting Deputy Collector 
in 1891. In the beginning of that year 1891 while spending his privi- 
lege leave at his native place he chanced to see a copper plate inscrip- 
tion now known as the Tottaramudi plates of Kataya-Vema. He deci- 
phered and translated the inscription and sent a printed copy of it 
as well as the plates to the Government Epigraphist. Dr. E. Hultzscb 
who was then the Government Epigraphist was kind enough to 
suggest to Mr.Ramayyal Pantulujthar^he should edit the irsoription for 
the Epigraphia Indica and at the same time send spare copies of 
three or four articles already published in that journal to serve as 
models. Mr. Ramayya Pantulu sent his article and it was published 
in the Epigraphia Indica under the title Tottaramudi plates of 
Kataya-Vema* Subsequently he published several other inscriptions 
in the same journal of which the Devulapalli plates of Immadi Kr* 
xasingaraya, Yudhamalla’s Bezwada inscription and the Malkipuram 
inscription of Ganapati may perhaps |&e considered the most important. 
The first mentioned inscription enabled^ Mr, Ramayya Pantulu to fill up 
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of Vijayanagara Empire which hadrpuzaled scholara 
^11 then. The gap was between the cloae of the first or Sanganua 
Dynasty and the commencement of the third or the Tuluya Dynasty. 
Devulapalh inscription established that Saluya Dynasty consistii 
of two soyereigns interyened between those two dynasties. The inscrip- 
tion of Yuddham^alla at Bezwada is in archaiclTelugu yerse and shows 
that there was Telugu poetry before the time of Nannayabhatta the 
originator of Telugu literature. The Malkapuram inscription throws 
considerable light on the history of the Kakatiya Dynasty and also 
on the social life of those times. 


Mr. Ramayya Pantulu has publised several inscriptions in 
the Journal of the Andhra Sahitya Parishat- The first of these is 
the Nandampudi grant of Rajaraja, This inscription records that 
Rajaraja (king of Rajamahendravaram made a grant of the Nandam* 
pudi Village in the present East Godavari District.) as an agrahara 
to Narayanabhatta. the scholar and poet who assisted Nannayabhatta 
in translating the first three Parvas of the Mahabharata ; and the 
text of the inscription was composed by Nannayabhatta himself. 

Among his articles may be mentioned the paper identifying 
Pedda mudiyam in the Jammalamadugu Taluk of the Cuddapah Dis- 
trict, with the town or village of Mudivemu which according to some 
inscriptions, was the birth-place of Vishnuvardhana, the founder of 
the Chalukya dynasty, which was published in the Annual 
Report on Epigraphy of the Southern Archaeological Circle for that 
year. 

Mr. Pantulu collected a large number of estampages of 
stone inscriptions in the Districts in which he served especially in 
Guntur and Cuddapah. These estampages, about 500 in number, have 
been made over to the Andhra University. 

The crowning act of Mr. Ramayya Pantulu in connection 
with Epigraphy is the iediting of a volume of the South Indian 
Inscriptions ,( Texts ) Series for the Government of India. The 
manuscript was sent more than two years ago and is awaiting 
printing and publication. This volume consists of nearly 800 
inscriptions — Telugu and Sanskrit — collected throughout the Andhra 
country and relating to all the dynasties except Ithose of the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. The method adopted in compiling this volume is, in 
some respects, an improvement up on that of the previous voltime. 
The inscriptions will be found arranged ohronologicall and grouped 
under the dynasties to which they belong. Each inscription i* 
prefaced with an abstract of its contents in English and sn appenilKig ; 
will show the exact English equivalents of the original Saka datenk; 
and the volume will oontain'a preface which will bring out . 
salient points contained in the inscriptions. 
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In requesting Mr. Bamayya Pantulu to undertake this work. 
Dr, Hiransada Sastri, the' Government l^igraphist, wrote as 
follows It is proposed to publish the Telugu insoriptions so far 
collected by our department in a separate volume or volumes of 
the South Indian Clttscriptions ( Texts ) i series under the editorship 
of some sound Telugu Scholar. Though I do not know you per- 
sonally, yet what I have seen of your publications makes me 
think that you will be the fittest person to undertake the work.” 

Mr, Ramayya Pantulu’s literary work in Telugu is varied. 
He has published several papers on historical and literary subjects 
in the Journal of the Andhra .Sahitya Parishat. These will make 
a decent sized volume or two if published separately. Some of 
these papers are on controversial subjects such as (1) the age of 
the poet Nannichoda, (2) the birth place of poets Vemulavada 
Bheemakavi and Bammeia Potana, (3) whether the Kakatiyas were 
kshatriyas or not arid (4) whether the letter {ts) found in old inscrip, 
tios was identical with or different from the letter (df). He has edited 
some Telugu books for the Parishat, chief of them being: (1) Kavi- 
janasrayamu considered to be the oldest book on Telugu prosody 
(2) Fayavachakamu which purports to be an account of the administra- 
tion of the Vijayanagar Empire during the reign of Krishnadevaraya,* 
and (3) Sasanapadyamanjaii in two parts. This book consists of 
Telugu verses found in inscriptions fron* the oldest times. The 
text is reproduced exactly as it is in the original inscriptions, neces- 
sary emendation being shown in foot notes. The preface points out 
the peculiarities of orthography, grammar and prosody found in the 
inscriptions. Mr. Ramayya Pantulu has translated : 

(1) Utfararamachantra of Bhavabhuti 

(2) Champuramayannm of King Bhoja 

(3) Amarukam of Amaruka. 

He has recently published a pamphlet describing the recent develop- 
ments in Telugu literature. He is the Editor of the Suryaraya 
Telugu, Lexicon an elaborate Telugu dictionary on the lines of Oxford 
English Dictionary, which is, being published by the Andhra 
Sahitya Parishat with the munificient pecuniary help given by the 
Maharajah of Pithapuram, The First Volume dealing with words 
beginning with vowels has been published. 

Mr. Pantulu is to-day T? years old. We pray that Almighty 
may give him long life and health so that he may be spared long^ 
for us for the years to come. 
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THE SAILODBHAVA DYNASTY 

Dr. R. 0. Majumdab, M.A., Ph.D., Dacca. 


The history of the S'ailodbhavaa is known from nine copper-plate 
grants.^ The earliest of these, the Ganjam grant, was' issued in the 
Gupta year 300 (619 A.D.) by Maharaja Mahasamanta Stl MadhaTa- 
raja (II), son of Maharaja AyasSbhita, and grandson of Maharaja 
MahasSmanta Stl Madhavaraja (I) of the ffailoibhava family. A 
reference to Maharajadhiraja Sri-S'as'ahka at the beginning shows that 
the king who issued the grant acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
famous king of Gauda. The legend on the seal shows that king 
Madhavaraja II bore the surname Sainyabhita. 

The next in point of time, the Ehurda grant, mentions three 
generations of kings, viz., Sainyabhita, his son Aya^bhita, and the 
latter’s son Madhavaraja. Like the Ganjam grant, it was issued from 
Kongoda, and its seal bore the legend ‘Sainyabhita’. 

The kings mentioned in the two grants may be shown in the 
following tabular form, 

Ganjam Plates. Khurda Plates. 

1. Madhavaraja I. Sainyabhita. 

2. Ayasobhita. Ayasobhita. 

3. Madhavaraja II (Sainyabhita) Madhavaraja (Sainyabhita) 

It may be held, therefore, that the two grants refer to the same’ 
three kings and we thus get the following genealogy: (1) Madhava- 
raja Sainyabhita I, (2) his son, Ayasobhita; and (3) the latter’s son 
Madhavaraja Sainyabhita II. 

A more complete, though somewhat modified, genealogy of the 
same family is given in the Buguda and Parikud grants, as the foll^- 
ing tables would show. 

1 (a) Ganjam PI. of Madhavaraja {Sainyabhita II), Ep. Ind. Vol. VI, p. 143, 

(b) Khurda H. of Madhavaraja (Sainyabhita II), J.A.8 B., Vol. 73, Part I, p. 284, 

(c) Buguda PI. of Madhavavarman Sainyabhita (III) (Srinivasa), Ep. Ind., Vol.JJI, 

p. 43 ; Vol. VI, p. 144, fn. 1 ; Vol. VII, pp. 100 ff. ■ 

(d) Malagrama C. P. Grant of Madhavavarman Sainyabhita (III) (Srinivasa) (found in 

Puri dist.) Bahitya (a Bengal Journal) 1319 B.S., p, 889 (only one plate out of 3 

has been preserved). 

(e) Parikud PI. of Madhyamaraja (I), Ep. Ind., Vol. XI, p. 281. 

(f) Kopd^dds C.P. Grant of Dharmaraja Manabhita, Ep, Ind , Vol. XIX, p. 265. 

(g) Puri PI. of Dharmaraja, J, B.O.B.S., Vol. XVI, p 176. 

(h) Nivina C,P. Grant of Dharmaraja, Ep. Ind., Vol. XXL p. 34. 

(i) Tekkali PI. of Madhyamaraja (HI), J,B.0.B.8n Vd. IV, p. 165. 
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Buguda fftrdtnt 


Parikud grant 

1. 

S'ailodbhava 

1. 

S'ailodbhava 


(in his family) 

• 


(in his family) 

• 

2. 

• 

Bapabhlta 

2. 

• 

Rapabhita 

1 


Sainyabhita (I) 

3. 

Sainyabhita (I) 


(in his family) 

• 


(in his family) 

4. 

• 

Ayasobhita (I) 

1 

4. 

Ayasobhita (I) 

5. 

Sainyabhita II 

5. 

1 

Sainyabhita (II) 


Madh a va var m an 


1 


(alias, ffrinivasa) 


1 



6. 

Ayasobhita (II) 




Madhyamaraja. 

Mr. 

R. D. Banerji who 

edited 

1 the Parikud plates regarded 


Madhyamarsja as the son of AyasSbhita II. But this is due to a mis* 
i'eading of the last pada of verse 13, of which the correct reading has 
been given by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti while editing the Nivina copper- 
plate. It would appear from this reading that AyasSbhIta II and 
Madhyamaraja refer to the same king. Dr. Chakravarti has also 
clearly shown that the name of the king, usually read as Tasbbhlta, 
should really be Ayasobhita. His further suggestion that the name, 
read as Bapabhita, should also be read as Arapabhita, does not stand 
Cn equally sure grounds, and the name Bapabhita may be retained 
until we have more definite evidence one way or the other. 

The MElagrama grant of Madhavavarman Sainyabhita, of which 
only one out of three copper-plates has been found, seems to record the 
same genealogy as the Buguda plates. 

The names of the successors of MadhyamarSja are furnished by 
the Tekkali grant. Unfortunately the first and last plates of this grant 
are missing, and thus instead of a complete genealogy of kings, we 
get the names of some intermediate kings alone. The genealogy of 
these kings may be stated in the following tabular form. 

I. Madhyamaraja I 

II. Dharmarlja Manabhita 


III. Madhyamaraja 11 x (son) 

I 1 

IV, Rapak^dbha. V. Allaparaja 

I 

VI. Madhyamaraja III 

(son of Yuvaraja Taillapanibba). 
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The name and relationship of the king No. V differs froia that 
given by MM. Sastrl who edited the grant, as I accept the reading of 
Dr. Chakravarti.^ It appears from line 12, that Rapaksobha was 
also called Manabhita. I have also some doubts about the relation8hii> 
of king No. VI, as given by MM. S'astri. But the published facsimile 
of the plates is too small and indistinct to lead to any definite inclu- 
sion on these points. 

Although the earlier portion of this grant is lost, there is, fortu- 
nately, no doubt that king Madhyamaraja with whom the genealogy 
opens is indentical with king Madhyamaraja who issued the Farikud 
plates.3 For the opening lines of the Tekkali plates are identical with 
the last three lines of verse 13 of the Farikud plates, which contain 
the eulogy of Madby amaraja. 

The perfect agreement between the Buguda and Farikud grants 
leaves no doubt about the identity of the kings Nos. 1 - .5 mentioned in 
those two grants. Further, the names of the kings Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of 
this common genealogy are identical with those furnished by the Gan- 
jam and Ehurda grants, except that we have Madhavavarman in the 
former and Madhavaraja in the latter. But there are two objections 
against regarding these two sets of kings as identical. 

(1) In the Buguda and Farikud grants Ayo^bhlta is said to 
have been born in the family of Sainyabhita I, while in the Ganjam 
and Ehurda grants, Ayasobhita is said to be the son of Sainyabhita I. 

(2) Madhavaraja (or Madhavavarman) Sainyabhita II flourish- 
ed, according to the Ganjam grant, in 619 A D., while the alphabets of 
the Buguda plates appear to be much later. 

Before discussing the point any further we may consider the 
general question of the date of the kings mentioned above. From the 
Ganjam plates wo know that Midha varaja II Sainyabhita flourished in 
619-20 A.D. Of the dates of the other set of kings mentioned in thei 
Farikud and Tekkali plates, the only definite clues appear to have been 
furnished by the three grants of Dharmaraja. 

Mr. S. N. Rajaguru, who edited the Furi copper-plate grant, read 
the date as Samvat 512, and referred it to the Baka era. Mr. G. Ven- 
koba Rao read the date of the Eopdedda grant as Samvat 800, while . 

2 .Ep. /»d., Vol. XXI. p. 35, fn. 3. 

3 Mr. R.D. Banerji expresses two diametrically oj^osite views in this respect in fau< 

•History of Orissa'. On p. 131 he thinks it ‘impossible’ to identify the kings of the 
Tekkali plates as belonging to the Sailodbhava dynasty. On p. 135, however^ he 
regards it as ‘fairly certain’ that these kings ‘belong to the Sailodbhava famity* 
The lamented death of the author before the printing of the book is evidently res-^ 
ponsible for these contradictory statements. But there was never the least juatifi<> 
cation for the first view. 
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noticing the inscription in the Annual Report on B^igraphy (p. 93) for 
the year 1920-21, But Mr. Y. R. Gupte who edited the grant read the 
date as Saihvat 30 without, curiously enough, even mentioning the 
earlier reading. Dr. N, P. Chakra varti, while editing the Nivina grhnt 
remarked: *‘Mr. Rajaguru’s reading of the date in the Puri plates is 
incorrept. The date is evidently regnal.” Thus there are diametrically 
opposite views about the reading of the dates in these records, and the 
facsimiles of the portions containing the date are too indistinct to 
enable one to form a clear judgment. The same remark applies to 
Parikud plates of Madhyamaraja, where, in line 59, Mr, R. D. Banerji 
read the date as Samvat 88 and referred it to the Harsa era, while Mr. 
Venkayya took it to be a regnal year viz., 26^ 

Thus the dates relied upon by earlier writers can no longer be 
regarded as certain, though I must point out that the date in the Puri 
plates of Dharmaraja appears to be a figure in hundreds rather than a 
regnal year. 

In the absence of a definite date we have to fall back upon ano- 
ther clue furnished by the three plates of Dharmaraja. These refer to 
the revolt of his younger brother Madhava. Being defeated at Phasika, 
MSdhava resorted for help to a king named Tivara (or Trivara), but 
both were defeated by King Dharmaraja at the foot of the Vindhyas. 

The king, whose name is given as Tivara in the Puri plates, and 
Trivara in the Nivina and Kopdedda grants, has been identified with 
Mahasiva Tivaradeva, belonging to the SSmavaiiisi rulers of Maha- 
kdsala. Unfortunately, even this assumption does not help us much in 
ascertaining the date of Dharmaraja. For although TivaradSva is 
generally regarded as belonging to the eighth century A.D., partly on 
palaeographic grounds, and partly on the proposed identification of 
Tivara’s brother Chandragupta with the king of the same name men- 
tioned in the Sanjan copper-plate of AmOghavarsa, Prof. V. V. Mirashi 
has recently put forward certain arguments, at least equally cogent, 
in assigning a much earlier date to the KOsala king.^l Xf we accept 
the date proposed by him, viz., 550 to 530 A.D , we cannot obviously 
regard this Trivaradeva as a contemporary of Dharmaraja. 

Thus the two important data^ viz., a positive date and, the con- 
temporaneity of a K5sala king of the eighth century A.D,, on which 
Mr. B. D. Banerji^ and other writers relied for determining the date 
of Dharmaraja, fail us when closely examined. 

In the absence of other data we have to fall back upon the 
palaeographic evidence for an approximate idea of the date of the 

^ Jtp.Ind„ VoLXXII.p. 19. 

$ Siitary ofOrina, p. 134. 
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S'ailOdbhava kings mentioned in the Parikud and Tekkali plates. For- 
tunately, there is a fair amount of general agreement among scholars 
on this point. 


Dr. Eielhorn, after a careful examination of the letters of the 
Buguda plates of Sainyabhita II, remarked as follows “To deter- 
mine with confidence the exact time of these plates from the characters 
seems to me impossible; my impression is that they cannot be earlier 
than about the 10th century A. D., and that probably they are not 
much later.” 


Dr.R.G. Basak also referred the Malagrama plates'of the same king 
to the 9th or 10th century A.D. on palaeographical grounds.^ Mr. R.D. 
Banerji, while editing the Parikud plates, made the following observa- 
tions on this question: — “ But the characters of the Qan jam and Ehurda 
grants are much older than those of the Buguda and Parikud plates. 
It may be that the former were written in the current alphabet of 
North Eastern India while in the latter the alphabet prevalent in the 
Northern Circars, was used.” 

MM. H. Bastrl who edited the Tekkali plates also referred 
them on palaeographical grounds to the eleventh century AD. 

In view of these opinions we may, at least till more definite 
evidence is available, provisionally fix the date of king Madhavavarman 
Sainyabhita II, who issued the Buguda plate, between 850 and 950 A.D. 
It would then appear that between the kings mentioned in Ganjam and 
Ehurda plates and those of the same family referred to in the other 
plates, there was an interval of more than two centuries. We may 
designate these two groups of kings as ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ S'ailSdbhava 
kings. 

Curiously enough, we have another similar instance in the 
same region and about the same period. If we study the history ■ 
of the Kara family of kings ruling in Orissa, we can easily distinguish 
an earlier and a later group.8 The earlier group consisted of 
K^emahkara, S’ivakara I, Bubhakara, and Sivakara II. As Bubhakara 
sent a manuscript to the contemporary Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 
795 A.D,, the family may be regarded as having ruled during the eighth 
and a part of the ninth century A. D. The second group of Kwa 
sovereigns, consisted of Lopa “ (or °la) = bhara, Eusumabhara, Lalita- 
bhara, Bantikara, ^ubhikara, and the two queens Tribhuvana-MahadSyl 

\ 

6 Ap. Ind., Vol. VII, p. lOZ. 

7 Sahitya^ 1319 B.S., p, 890. 

8 Dr. H. C BUtorg of Northern Udia, Vol. !, pp 413-41Z; 1? , 

Banerji— of OriB^a^ Ch. XL 
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and Dan^imO'h^^dSvi, Kielhoariii who referred the Buguda plates to the 
tenth oentury, aseigned the records of Dandimahadevi to the 13th 
century 

Now the three known grants of DapdmiahadSvi contain orders to 
her functionaries in Kohgoda-Mandala. In one of these, the KohgOda- 
Ma^dala is said to be in Dak§ina-Tosala, whereas in the other the name 
is written as Daksiija-Kosalaf presumably a mistake for Dak^iija- 
Tosala. S^ivakara II of the earlier group also grants villages in 
Dak§ipa-Tosali. It may be added that the sovereigns of both the 
groups, who issued land-grants, assumed imperial titles Paramesvara, 
Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka. 

From a comparative study of the records of the S'ailodbhava 
and Kara dynasties we may draw the following chronological table of 
the ruling dynasties of KohgSda-MaMala, the dates proposed being 
only approximate. 


c. 

550- 700 A.D. 

-—Earlier S'ailodbhavas. 

c. 

700- 825 „ 

— Earlier Karas. 

c. 

825-1000 „ 

— Later S'ailSdbhavas. 

0 . 

1000-1125 

— Later Karas. 


Kielhorn referred the inscriptions of DandimahadevI to the 13th 
century, but it is very unlikely that there was an independent Kara 
kingdom in Kongoda-Mandala after the conquests of Anantavarman 
Cddagahga (1076-1147 A.D ) had carried the frontiers of Kalihga 
empire up to the border of the SOna kingdom in Bengal. But in the 
above chronology there is an interval of three hundred years between 
the first king of the later S'ailodbhava dynasty and the last ruler of 
the Karas, and this fits in well with the views of Kielhorn about the 
palaeography of Buguda plates and the Ganjara grants of Dandimaha- 
d§vi. It is also po3sible> that the later kings of one dynasty might be, 
to some extent, contemporaries of the earlier kings of the succeeding 
dynasty, though, for the sake of convenience, the known kings of each 
dynasty are shown to have followed those of the other. 

For the present, therefore, we may provisionally draw up the 
following list of Bailoclbhava kings with approximate dates of 
accession. 


9 JPp. /nd., Vol. VI, p. 136. 
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, &ailliM,ava (mythical foutader) 

1. Raijabhita (o. 550 A.D.) 

2. Sainyabhita I, Mftdhavaraja I (c. 575 A.D.) 

3. AyasObhita I (c. 600 A.D.) 

4. Sainyabhita II, Madhavaraja II (c. 615 A.D.) 

: (about eight kingt) 

1 3. AyasSbhita II (c. 825 A D.) 

L 

14. Sainyabhita III, Madhavavarman, S'rinivasa (o. 850 A.D.) 

15. AyasObhita III, Madhyamaraja I (o. 870 A.D.) 

16. Manabhita, Dharmaraja (c. 900 A. D.) 

I I 

17. Madhymaraja II (c. 925 A.D ) X (unnamed son) 

i I 

18. RaijaksObha (c. 940 A.D.) 19. AUaparaja (c. 960 A.D.) 

20. Madyamaraja III (c. 980 A. D.) 
(son of Yu vara ja Taillapanibha?) 


The beginning of the dynasty falls about the middle of the sixth 
century, when so many new dynasties arose as a result of the collapse 
of the Gupta Empire. It may be noted that the Gahga dynasty of 
Kalihga was also probably founded about the same time, i.e , in the 
first half of the sixth century. 

The territory over which the S'ailSdbhavas ruled is named 
KohgSda-Mandala. There can be hardly any doubt that this kingdom 
is referred to by Hiuen TsanglO ag Kong-u~t’o (or Kung-yu*to). 
Scholars who have dealt with the geography of Hiuen Tsang’s travels 
do not agree about its location. Cunningham and Fergusson identified 
it with the district round the Chilka lake, and Fergusson thought that 
the capital was situated to the north of that lake. V. A. Smith, how- 
ever, placed it in the Ganjam coast. 

Now Hiuen Tsang says that from Kong-u-t’o he travelled 
south-west for 1400 or 1500 li to Ka-leng-ka or Kalihga. Inscriptions 
of this period leave no doubt that the kingdom of Kalihga oompris^ at 
least the southern part of Ganjam. V. A. Smith also locates the 

10 For the accounts of Hiuen Tsang and comments thereon cf. Beal's Translation. 

Vol. II, pp. 206-7; Watters’ Translation, Vol. II, pp. 196-7, 341. 
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« 

<>apital of EaliAga in Hiuen Tsang’s time’ at modern Mukhalingam in 
the Oanjain distxiot. If, therefore, KohgSda is to be placed on the 
Qanjam coast, it would only comprise a very small strip of territory to 
the south of Chilka lake. The older view of of Fergusson and Cun- 
ningham, is, therefore, preferable- 

This view is also corroborated by the epigraphio data which we 
next proceed to consider- 

We learn from the Ganjam plates that the capital city of Kon- 
g?5da was situated on the Salima river. This has been identified with 
the rivulet called Salia in Banpur state (Puri district), which falls into 
the Chilka lake. 

Six Visai/as are mentioned in the S'ailOdbhava records, viz-, 
Efspagiri, Ehidingahara, Varttani, Gudda, Thorapa, and Katakabhukti. 

Hultzsoh suggested that KFS^agi^i-Visaya (Ganjam plates) might 
be identical with its synonym Nilagiri which is a name of JagannStha 
(Puri) in Orissa. Mr. S. N. Raj^ru pointed out that about 18 miles 
from the KhallikSta Railway station, there is a village called Phasi in 
Attagada, and about four miles to the east of this village there lies a 
great field, surrounded by mountains and hills, of which one is called 
Kfspagiri, with ruins of old caves and temples. It is reasonable to 
conclude that Phasi represents PhEsika, the scene of the battle bet- 
ween Dharmaraja and Manabhita, referred to above, and that the hill 
Krsnagiri gave the name to the Visaya.H 
^ Khidingahara (Nivina and Kondedda grants) was identified by Mr. 
V. Misra with a “ hilly tract of Banpur, bordering the Nayagadh state 
called Khedajhari ”.^2, Dr. N. P. Cbak^avarti identifies it with 

the village Khidingi in the Kudala taluk of the Ganjam district.l^ 
The latter view seems more reasonable. In that case the 
village Kondedda (of the grant of Dharmaraja) may be identified with 
Kondra (84° - 45' x 19° - 30'). 

^ Varttani (Puri plates of Dharmaraja) has been identified by Mr. 
Misra with modern Boironee (84°- 45' x 19° - 35'), a place of some 
importance, at the junction of two roads, one leading to Khallik5ta and 
the other to Ganjam. But then the villages of Dongi and Dukka, 
identified with Dongi in Rayagadh state, and Dukka vellu 'near Khalli- 
kota, — at least the former, — would be too far away. 

As regards Gudda (Buguda plates) there are many villages in 
Ganjam and the neighbouring districts with names either beginning or 
ending in the form ‘guda or guda’. The Buguda plates refer to the 

11 J.B.0,R.8., Vol XVI, p. 185. 

12 Ind, Hist, Quarterly, Vol. VII, pp. 665 ff. 

13 J2?p, Jnd.; Vol. XXI, p. 38. 
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vllli^of Pulpma in the Khadirapaftaka of the Gudda vifaya^ 
i^isra identifies Puipina with the village Poipuni (84'"- 21' x 19®*- 
and Khadirapattaka with Khairapatty (84®-53 'x 19®-37'). But as tb# 
two places are more than fifty miles apart, both these identifications 
cannot be accepted. Further Khairapatty is quite close to Boironee 
which has been identified by Mr. Misra with Varttani (vigaya). It 
would, therefore, be more reasonable to accept the identification of 
Puipina with the village Poipuni and locate Gudda-vi^aya in the same 
locality. 

Thorapa (Khurda plates) has been identified by Mr. Misra with 
Thora-bonga (19® - 16' x 84° - 25') and Kumbharaoohe (da ?) with the 
village Kumaragan about four miles to the North-east But the name 
of the village in Thorapa-visaya was Arahanna and Kumbharaoohe(da) 
was a part of it, presumably named after the Kumbharas or potters 
who lived in it. Besides, by this identification Thorapa would be quite 
close to Gudda and we can hardly locate two visayaa in the same 
locality. I would, therefore, propose a new identification Near about 
Khurda, where the plates were found, there is a village called Aryoun 
(85° - 40' X 20° ~ 8') and another called Gurthurrah (85°-25'x20"-12'). 
As many places in the neighbourhood have the prefix Gur, the latter 
may be identified with Thorapa, and the former, with Arahanna 
The Malagrama plates of Madhavavarman refer to another vil- 
lage called Mala-graraa in the Thorapa-visaya, and this can be identi- 
fied with the village called Garr-Mallypara (85° - 45' x 20° -17'). 

Lastly, there is the Kafaka-bhukti (Parikud plates). No identi- 
fication of this has so far been proposed. But there is nothing against 
its obvious identification with the well-known city Cuttack. Near it 
there is a locality called Purva-Kaohch, which may represent Pdrva- 
khanda of the plates. 

Mr. V. Misra has attempted to define the boundary of Kong5da- 
Mandala on the basis of the geographical places mentioned in the 
copper-plates. He thinks that the KongSda-Mandala was bounded on 
the east by the Chilka lake and Bay of Bengal, on the south by the 
Mahendragiri mountain, and on the west by the hills which now 
demarcate the western boundary of the Kalahandi state. So far I 
think there will be a general agreement. Mr. Misra places the northern 
boundary of KohgOda along the hill-ranges which run from Kalupara- 
ghata (on the northern extremity of Chilka lake) towards the west as 
far as the south-west frontier of the Nayagadh state. Now, if we 
place the Thorapa-visaya near Khurda, and identify Kataka-bhukti** 
vigaya with Cuttack, as proposed above, we shall have to stretch thp 
northern boundary of KofigOda-Mandala to the lower valley of the 
MahSnadI river, It is, of course, just possible that the Kataka-bhukIS 
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was added by conquest, and that it was not normally included in 
Eohg5da« But there can be hardly any doubt that the territories 
round about the Chilka lake formed part of KohgSda, and this would 
admirably suit Hiuen Tsang’s description that Kofig5da borders on a 
bay, perhaps meaning thereby the Chilka lake. 

We may now proceed to discuss the history of S^ailSdbhavas. 
A legendary account of the origin of the family is given in the Buguda 
plates of Sainyabhita III and is repeated in later records. The first 
historical person is Rapabhita who probably flourished about the 
middle of tbe sixth century A. D. when the collapse of the Gupta 
empire and that of Yasodharraan created opportunities for the rise of 
new ruling dynasties. 

The early kings of the dynasty were, however, feudatory chiefs. 
This is evident from the earliest record' of the dynasty, viz., the Gan jam 
plates, where the second and fourth kings are called Maharaja and 
Mahasamanta, and the third king, simply Maharaja. Further, the 
Qanjam plates definitely refer to Maharajadhiraja Sa^nka as the 
overlord of Sainyabhita II. 

There cannot be, of course, any doubt that this Basanka is the 
Lord of Gauda who figures so prominently in the Harsa-carita and 
Hiuen Tsang’s travels, ffasafika, whose capital was Karpasuvarpai 
thus extended his supremacy up to Kofig5da. But then the question 
arises, who was the overlord of the S'ail^dbhavas before the time of 
S'asahka ? 

The Southern Tosala, which comprised KongSda-Mandala, was 
in possession of ParamamahSsvara S'ri S'agguyayyana of the Mana 
dynasty in the year 283 of the Gupta Era.^"^ In that year his feudatory 
chief named Bi vara ja made a grant of land in the Vorttanoka-visaya, 
which may be the same as Varttani-vi§aya of the Puri plates of 
Dharmaraja. 

Even apart from this identification it is obvious that up to the 
year 602 A. D. the Mapa chiefs exercised supremacy in the region 
where, seventeen years later, we find that S'asafika, king of Karpasu- 
varpa, was invoked as the overlord by the feudatory S'ailOdbhava 
ruler Sainyabhita II. Even admitting that KohgSda might have been 
outside the limits of the Mapa empire, there can be hardly any doubt 
that S'as'afika must have acquired the intervening region from the 
Mapas before he could make himself recognised as the overlord of 
EohgOda-Mandala. 

The Mana chiefs are known to us from two other records. The 
Dudhpani rook inscription,! 5 which has been dated on palaeographio 

14 Ep. Ind. Vol, IX, p. 287. I must point out however, that the reading of the name of 
the king and also of the date is not beyond doubt. 

15 Ind.. Vol. U, p. 343, 
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grounds to about the eighth century A.D., refers to the establishment 
of small principalities, in the Hazaribagh district, by three brothers 
whose names end‘ in ‘mana*. They were then feudatories of the ruler 
of Magadha, but from a second record^^ we learn that the Manas had 
become lords of Magadha by the end of the eleventh c'entury A, D* 
Whether the Ma^a dynasty which exercised supremacy in southern 
Tosali was connected in any way with the other line or lines, we can- 
not say. But it is interesting to note that while the records of the 
Msna dynasty were found in Gaya Hazaribagh districts, S^asanka, who 
ultimately became the overlord of the same region, also probably 
figures as a feudatory chief in an inscription found at Rohtasgarh. 
From the evidence, available at present, we are unable to connect 
Bas^hka with the Ma^a dynasty in any way. But some sort of rela- 
tionship is not impossible. 

From what has been said above, it may be regarded as very 
probable, though not certain, that the Sailodbhavas were feudatories 
of the Mauas before KohgSda formed a part of the empire of S'asShka* 

The death of S'as'ahka and the consequent dismemberment of his 
empire gave an opportunity to the S'ailodbhavas to set up an indepen- 
dent kingdom. This is proved by a comparison of the Khurda plates 
with the Ganjam plates, both issued by the same king Sainyabhita II. 
Unlike the latter grant, the former contains no reference to Basahka 
as the overlord. On the other hand, king Madhavaraja Sainyabhita II 
issues the Khurda grant from Jayaskandhavara of KohgSda and claims 
to have exercised sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga. Thus there 
is no doubt that after the death of S'asahka the S'ailQdbhava king 
Sainyabhita II assumed independence and probably also increased the 
boundaries of his kingdom. 

Sainyabhita II’s claim that he exercised sovereignty over the 
whole of Kalihga may not be a mere boast, and he probably had some 
successes against his southern neighbours the Gangas. Although 
Kohgoda was technically included in Kalinga, the S'ailSdbhavas never, 
save in the instance just mentioned, refer to their sovereignty in 
Kalinga, but always designated their kingdom as Kohg5da. On the 
other hand, the Gahgas, who ruled about the same time in the southern 
part of Ganjam and the northern part of Vizagapatam districts, always 
style themselves as lords of Kalinga. It would appear, therefore, that 
from the sixth century onwards the Gafiga kingdom was regarded as 
Kalinga proper. The boast of Sainyabhita II that he exercised 
sovereignty over the whole of Kalinga may, therefore, be taken to 
imply that he defeated the Gahga king, and perhaps wrested some of 

16 Govindapur Stone Ina. of the poet Gangadhara, ihd., Vol, U, p. 330, 
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posaoasioiu. The utter silence in respect of Kalihga in the later 
records of the dynasty, shows, however, that the successes of Sainya- 
bhlta II, in this respect, were purely temporary. 

Some light is thrown on the political condition of Eohgbda 
about this time by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang.t’ The pilgrim passed 
through the country in or about 639 A.D. The relevant passage in his 
travels is thus translated by Beal : “ Within the limits of this country 
there are several tens of small towns which border on the mountains 
and are built contiguous to the sea. The cities themselves are strong 
and high; the soldiers are brave and daring; they rule by force the 
neighbouring provinces, so that no one can resist them.” Watters’ 
summary is somewhat different. The last sentence is rendered by him 
as follows: “As the towns were naturally strong there was a gallant 
army which kept the neighbouring countries in awe, and so there was 
no powerful enemy.” In any case it is pretty certain that Kohg5da was 
a powerful military state in Hiuen Tsang’s time. 

Within three or four years of the pilgrim’s visit, some time 
about 643 A.D., Kofigoda was invaded by the great emperor Har§avar* 
dhana. It was, no doubt, an episode in the long-drawn struggle bet- 
ween him and Basibka. After having subjugated a great portion of 
Northern India, the emperor turned his attention to this remote princi- 
pality that once formed a part of his rival’s empire. This expedition 
is referred to in the two following isolated passages in the life of 
Hiuen Tsang. 

(a) The king after returning from the subjugation of Kohgoda 
came to Orissa.l8 

(b) S'iladitya-raja, returning from his attack on KohgSda, heard 
that the Master of Law was residing with Kumara.l9 

Both the passages presumably refer to the same expedition 
which was thus evidently undertaken shortly before 643 A.D. when 
Hiuen Tsang visited KamarQpa. But while one of the passages refers 
only to an ‘attack’, the other describes it as ‘subjugation.’ 

Whether these different terms are merely faults of translation, 
we do not know, nor have we any other means to make a proper 

17 See fn. 10 above, 

18 Beal— I/i/e of Hiuen Tsang, p. 1 59, 

19 liid.pATl. 

20 For the date of Hiuen Tsang’a visit to Kongada and Kamarflpa, cf. Watters ‘on 
YuanVhwang’s Travels in India', VoL II, p. 335. 
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estimate of the|araount of success that IHargavardhana achieved itt 
Kohg6da.2'l 

But the subjugation of KongSda by Hari^avardhana practically 
brings to an end the history of the earlier group of Bailodbhava kings, 
so far as it is known to us at present. The fact that' a Buddhist 
dynasty, viz., the Kara, succeeded them, may not altogether be uncon- 
nected with the victorious expedition of the great Buddhist emperor. 
In any case it is interesting to note that the period 650-750 A.D. wit- 
nessed the revival of Buddhist influence in Eastern India by the foun- 
dation of at least three Buddhist royal dynasties, viz., the Khadgas and 
Palas in Bengal and the Karas in Orissa. 

According to the chronological scheme of succession adopted 
above, the S'ailodbhava dynasty once more reappears on the stage at 
the beginning of the ninth century A.D. To the same period, or per- 
haps a little earlier, belongs the record of king Jayavardhana II of the 
S'aila dynasty.22 Members of this dynasty are said to have established 
political ascendancy in Western India (land of the GUrjaras), Benares, 
and Northern Bengal, while king Jayavardhana apparently ruled over 

21 Diametrically opposite views have been entertained on this question. Thus Watters 
remarks about Kongoda: “At the time of pilgrim's arrival in these parts, as we 
learn from the Life, this country had been invaded by Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja^ 
and it was then apparently a part of that great sovereign's kingdom". Watters is un^ 
doubtedly mistaken about the time. As will appear from the 'Itinerary of HiuenTsang* 
at the end of Watters' Translation, (p. 335), the pilgrim passed through Kongoda in 
638 or 639 A.D. But while he was in Nslanda at the end of 642 and the beginning of 
643 A.D., he heard of Harshavardhana's return from his invasion of Kongoda. Again, 
as we learn from the passage quoted above, ‘Siladitya^raja returning from his attack 
on Kongoda heard that the Master of Law was residing with Kumara’. As this 
happened at the beginning of 643 A.D. Harshavardhana’s invasion of Kongoda, 
should be placed shortly before that. Further it may be noted, that Hiuen Tsang's 
description of Kongoda, particularly the statement that 'its gallant army kept the 
neighbouring countries in awe, and so there was no powerful enemy', is hardly 
compatible with the view, maintained by Watters, that Kongoda had already been 
invaded by Harsha and annexed to his kingdom. Watters points out, presumably as 
an evidence in support of his contention, that in his description of the country ^ 
Hiuen Tsang does not tell us anything about the government’. But the same is true 
of Kalinga, the very next country described by Hiuen Tsang, and of many other 
kingdoms described by him. 

Mr. B. D. Bancrji goes to the other extreme. He remarks: “Some modern 
writers are distinctly wrong when they state that Orissa was included in th^ 

empire of Harsha Even after Harsha's last campaign in Kongoda and Orissa, 

the Sailodbhavas remained independent." ( History of Orissa^ pp. 129-30). 

But the subjugation of Orissa by Harshavardhana, at least for a temporary 
period, seems to be beyond doubt from what is stated in the Life of Hiuen Tsang 
(Beal, p. 159.) 

22 % Ind., Vol IX. pp, 41 ff. 
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the Baiaghat distriot and its neighbourhood in Central Frovinoes. 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lai suggested that “the S'ailavamsa is very proba- 
bly identical with the SailSdbhavas or S'ailSdbhavas of Orissa 
The affinity in respect of name and the tradition of origin lends some 
colour to this view, but we have no positive evidence to connect the 
two. The same remark applies to a further conjecture of Hira Lai 
that the S'ailavamsa was probably a branch of the Gahgavaiiisa. I 
may add that it was towards the close of the eighth century A. D. that 
the powerful S'ailendra dynasty established an empire in Malay archi- 
pelago and Malay Peninsula, and there are reasons to believe that 
they migrated from Ealiiiga. 1 have elsewhere suggested that the 
S'ailas or S'ailodbhavas might be the same as these S'ailendras.^'l 
While all these hypotheses may be kept in view in the hope that 
future discoveries might throw more light on them, it is unreasonable 
to regard them as proved truths as Mr. B. D Banerji has done. He 
remarks, for example : “ At some subsequent date the Kailas or the 

S^ailodbhavas migrated to the Malay Peninsula, where their inscrip- 
tions have bean discovered ”.^5 This and the sentence following it 
show that Mr- Banerji had very inadequate knowledge about the 
subject that he was discussing. 

So far as the later S'ailodbhavas of KohgOda are concerned, the 
political greatness of the family seems to have been established by 
Sainyabhita III, Madhavavarman, who had the surname S'rinivasa. 
The records of the dynasty do not tell us anything about his father 
Aya^bhlta II, but give high praises to his valour and success in bat- 
tles Although the eulogy is of a conventional kind there are two 
points which seem to be of some importance. It is said that by his 
birth (the greatness of) his family became manifest like lotus on 
the appearance of the sun. Further, he is said to have performed the 
Asvamedha and other sacrifices. From these we may reasonably con- 
clude that he was an independent ruler of some importance. It may be 
surmised that the Pala conquest of U tkala facilitated the revival of 
BailOdbhava power, and the decline of the Pala empire after DSvapala’s 
death enabled Sainyabhita III to establish his supremacy in the neigh- 
bouring region. His son Ayasdbhlta III Madhyamarsja maintained 
the greatness of his family. He ruled for at least twenty-six years 
and is credited with the performance of great sacrifices like Vajapeya, 
Asvamedha etc. The land he granted by the Parikud plates was situa- 
ted in the Katakabhukti-vi^aya. Kataka may be reasonably identified 

23 Ibid.pAl. 

24 A.g.f’.B.O., V 0 I.XXXIII.P. 141. 

25 Op. Cit., p. 131. 

26 gp. Jnd.,Vol.XI. p.283. 
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with modern Cuttack, and if this was included in his kingdom as the 
name of the ‘bhukti’ implies, we must suppose that the ffailodbhava 
kingdom extended in the north up to the Mahanadi, beyond, perhaps, 
the traditional boundaries of KohgSda-Mapdala. 

Mr. R.D. Banerji who edited the Parikud plates of Madhyamarija 
remarked that “the fact that he performed the AhamSdha sacrifice shows 
that he claimed the rank of a supreme monarch (chakravartin) Such 
a claim would, of course, be ridiculous in his case, and in that of his 
father who also performed an AsvamSdha sacrifice. But I think we 
need not regard the performance of AsvamSdha in this light, at least for 
the'period of which we are treating.27 

Under the next king Manabhita Dharmaraja, the power and 
prestige of the family suffered much on account of a disastrous civil 
war. A very meagre account of this episode is given in identical 
words in the three records of this king. It appears that one Midhava 
rebelled against the king and seized the kingdom, but Dharmaraja 
defeated him at Fhasika. Madhava then made an alliance with king 
Trivara, t but both were defeated at the foot of the Vindhyas. The 
statement that the rebel Madhava ‘formed the evil intention of expell- 
ing from his province his elder relations’ may reasonably lead to the 
inference that Madhava was probably a younger brother of Dharma- 
rsja. 

It is very likely that the quarrel was a result of disputed succes- 
sion. The unsuccessful candidate MSdhava naturally turned to his 
powerful neighbour Trivaradeva for aid TrIvaradSva has, as noted 
above, been identified with Mahasivagupta Tivaradeva of the S5ma- 
vamsi dynasty. It reflects great credit upon Dharmaraja that in spite 
of the help rendered by the SomavamS king, he could successfully 
pursue the rival claimant to the foot of the Vindhya hills and ulti- 
mately triumphed over him. 

Of the successors of Manabhita Dharmaraja, no particulars are 
known so far. According to the scheme of chronology suggested 
above, the family continued to rule till at least the end of the tenth 
century A. D., when they probably succumbed to the rising power of 
the later Caras. 


27 There has recently been a prolonged controversy about the real significance of the 
AAvamSdha sacrifice from political point of view cf Indian Culture, Vol. I. 
op U4-18, 311-13, 637, fn. 1, 704-6, Vol U. pp 140-41, 789-793 



CXINJEEVARAM INSCRIPTION 
OP THE TELUGU COLA KING JATACOLA BHIMA. 

BHAVARAJ V. KRISHNARAO, B.A., B.L. 

The late Dr. Hultzsch noticed this inscription several years 
ago but did not give the text or a critical analysis of its contents/®) 
Mr. K.V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, formerly Superintendent for Epigraphy, 
Southern Circle, considering the historical importance of the record 
published it in the pages of the Epigraphia Indica with plate/b) He 
had thus done great service to the History of South India. But his 
reading of the text requires correction in several places ; likewise his 
interpretation of the inscription which is faulty and untenable, needs 
a scrutiny and thorough revision. His conclusions more than his text 
require a careful re-examination before they are accepted as final and 
as historical facts. As humble student of South Indian history I feel 
that this important record had not been properly and correctly inter- 
preted; I therefore propose to examine the interpret it afresh accord- 
ing to my lights. This re-examination of the text 'and Mr. Aiyer’s 
interpretation thereof, are rendered necessary also for another reason. 
Mr. Aiyer for some reason or other did not advert to many important 
materials which were available to him and which would throw consi- 
derable light on the obscure events of that epoch to which the present 
inscription belonged and to several events recorded in it. I shall therefore 
re-edit the inscription in this Journal and I hope those scholars who 
are interested in the study of the History of South India will- hereby 
have before them a totally different interpretation of the record which 
is essential for the correct understanding of it. I give here merely 
the text of the inscription and request the reader to refer to the facsi- 
mile of the inscription which accompanies Mr. Aiyer’s article in 
the Epigraphia Indica if he has any doubts. 

The present record has an interesting but tragic history of its 
own. At some unknown time it was broken into a number of pieces, 
apparently with intent to destroy it and root out all traces of its 
existence. It had suffered cruel mutilation, and even to-day all the 
fragments of this important record have not been recovered. It is not 
found at the present day in its original position. It is found alto- 
gether in seven fragments, scattered all over the sanctuary of the 
god Bajasimhesvara 'which is situated in the same place as the temple 
of Kailssanatha at Oonjeevaram. One of the fragments is found on 
the mukhamandapa and a second on the roof of the maMmar^dapa of 

(a) S.Ij;,I.,No.l44.p.l39, 


(b) vol. XXI pp. 29-34. 
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the shrine of RajasiifihSsvara. A third one is on floor of the sanctuary, 
and the fourth and fifth fragments are found in the roof of the 
mahUmaij^tpa, while two more are in the window which opens from 
the maKamai}4apa into the mukhamandapa of the temple. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer has mentioned five out of these seven 
fragments. No one knows what had become of the remaining two 
which the late Dr. Hultzsch had noticed. Mr. Aiyer marks the five 
fragments as A, Al, B and B1 ; and arranges fragments A and Al as 
section 1 which runs into ten broken lines. He places together three 
fragments calling them B and Bl, and makes them section 2 of the record 
which runs into 49 lines. From the size of the inscription and that of 
the fragments it appears that the stone or stones on which the record 
was inscribed measured roughly a width of four feet. It also appears 
that the entire record was not engraved on a single stone or slab but 
at least on two or more ones and joined together so as to form a pillar, 
which stood roughly six or seven feat high. It cannot be said where 
this huge pillar inscription originally stood. 

The inscription on these fragments is in Qrantha characters; 
it is in Sanskrit partly in verse and partly in prose, and in archaic 
Telugu which reads also like verse. At the end is a broken sentence 
in Tamil ; only one word at the beginning and another at the end are 
visible. The middle portion which is the most important part of the 
Tamil sentence is lost on a fragment which Mr. Aiyer could not 
recover. Though Mr. Aiyer divides the inscription into two sections, 
it is not necessary to do so for purposes of our study, for the record in 
both the sections is a continuous document of one and the same prince. 
However for purposes of description the division into two sections may be 
accepted. It is extremely likely that section 1 lost three fragments: one 
at the left, another in the middle and a third on the right ; and these, if 
found will complete the text of the first ten lines. As it is, section 1 
has apparently lost about six letters in the beginning and about four 
or five letters in the middle and about seven or eight letters at the end 
of each line. In the same manner section 2 misses three or more 
fragments to complete the record. For instance, lines 10 to 26 appear 
to have lost roughly t'Xteen letters at the end of each line; and Simi- 
larly about seven or eight letters must have been lost at the end of each 
line from lines 35-58. It is most regretable that this part of the record 
had lost the fragment which contains the missing portions of the verses 
in archaio Telugu language. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer does not properly examine and 
interpret the record. When the inscription is apparently that of the 
Telugu Cola king JatS C5la Bbima surnamed OhSla TriuStra, Mr. 
Aiyar tries to attribute it to the Ot5la monarch ESjakSsaritarman 
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Bsjarlja I. He igoores the object of the inscription, but 
takes up only the broken sentence in Tamil at the end, the entire 
middle portion of which is missing, in line 58; and then writest 
“The inscription ends by saying that such a distinguished person was 
captured by B a j a r s j a 1.” “ Only the initial letter of the name is 
now preserved,” he argues, “ but there is no doubt that it should be 
read as Bajaraja. We know it was Bajaraja I. that was ruling over 
these parts, in S'.S. 923-24.” But Mr. Aiyer does not tell us why we 
should accept his baseless conjecture and read the name of Bajaraja. 
His reasons which are given above are absolutely unconvincing. He 
reads the date of the inscription to S'.S. 923 expired, and on this 
a pnon assumption attributes the inscription to Bajaraja I. in whose 
reign this date falls. He seems to argue in a vicious circle. 

The entire trend of the inscription does not warrant the unsound 
assumption which Mr. Aiyer has hazarded. It is unwarranted on his 
part to have read the name of the king Bajaraja on the existence of the 
single letter ra and then presume quite gratuitously the missing 
contents of the Tamil sentence, all to suit conveniently his favourite 
theory. But we ask him the question, “Why not the letter ra be the 
beginning of the name of the holy lord ‘Bajasiihhesvara’ in whose 
sanctuary the inscription is found, and then the missing words of the 
sentence be restored as meaning, “Such a distinguished person (as 
Jafa C5|a Bhima surnamed Cola Tripetra and Karikala”), worshipped 
(kondar) the holy lord Bajasimhesvara established at Kanclpura,” ? It 
is here that the proper clue to the correct interpretation of the inscrip- 
tion lies; and Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer with all his erudition has lost 
sight of it. He had also lost sight of several such important details 
which give a lie direct to many of his conclusions. Mr. Aiyer seems to 
be eager to attribute the record to Bajaraja. He fails to see that this 
record is not oast in the usual style of the C6]a records of Bajaraja I 
and others, beginning with a formal preamble, date and historical 
introduction which are so peculiar to them. He has not observed that 
this inscription is altogether different in form and style of the 051a 
inscriptions of the period. The present inscription may be divided into 
five sections. In none of them the pedigree of the ancestors of the 
G5la king Bajaraja is given. In the entire text which runs into 59 
lines in both the sections put together, there is no reference to or 
mention made of the C6la king Bajaraja I. The first part of the 
inscription describes king C3la TrinStra and hie C51a family. Then 
the pedigree of the imperial Eastern Cajukyas is introduced. The 
third part mentions the glory of the Telugu 05|a king Jafa 06la 
Bhima surnamed C6la Trintftra and Karikala and, his exploits from his 
his boyhood. The fourth section gives the birudas of king Jata OSja 
Bhima which are wholly Calukyan in style. The fifth part refers to 
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acts of piety and munifioienoe of OtSla TripStra in Telugu verse. At 
^the end of tliis is tiie broken sentence in Tamil language referred to 
above. In these oiroumstanoes Mr. Aiyer must tell us oonvinoingly 
what the object of his hero Rajaraja I. was in recording the glory of 
the Eastern Oajukyas, the panegyrics of his bitter adversary Cbja 
TripBtra partly in Sanskrit prose and poetry, and partly in Telugu verse, 
and then mention his own exploit in a very humble manner. Mr. Aiyer’s 
interpretation cannot be accepted as correct for it is impossible to argue 
that the Cbja monarch who was very boastful in recording his own 
glorious exploits in every record of his time would have sung the 
glory of his opponent, the Telugu Cola king and that of his overlords 
the Eastern Calukyas, and recorded the great deeds of valour of 
Jata Cola Bhima, his acts of piety and all his titles which in the extant 
portion alone number fifty three,— all at the expense of his own glory 
and greatness. It is obvious therefore that Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer 
has very gratuitously attributed the Conjeev^rara inscription of Jata- 
C6la Bhima to his rival Rajaraja I. of TaSjapuri, and thus misinter- 
preted the entire record. This inscription is clearly a record of the 
praiasti or glory of the Telugu C6la king. It looks as it were a 
victory pillar inscription planted in the heart of Kancipura to com- 
memmorate the conquests of the Telugu C6la king. The hero of this 
record is therefore Jata Cola Bhima and not his enemy Rajaraja I. 
It is evidently in a spirit of partisanship rather than that of a true 
historian that Mr. Aiyer has understood and interpreted the whole 
record. 

The true import of the record is apparent from its first ten 
lines in Section 1 ; and lines 7 to 10 are the most important of them in 
as much as their restoration into correct Sanskrit enables the reader 
to grasp the proper object of this record. These lines are evidently in 
metre and this fact Mr. Aiyer seems to completely ignore. These lines 
may be restored thus: — 

1. 7 bhaktl-namram rachit-Enjali-putam Bhaghavata^ 

ParamSsvarasya Paramabhattarakasya S'rimat(d)- 
Bhlmesvarasya 

1. 8. (S'a*)ka-nrpa-nava-8ata-samkhya vi su iratSsuI 

Tribhir-adhik6§u chaturthS^nvapat ... purastan •• nirastS s&satili 

LI. 8-9. Bhimesvarasya-devasya Bhi sa sya rQpSna 

janmani janmanill 

LI. 9-10. (* )-dharapipatih Krta-yugS Treta-yuge Ravapati 

Bhiroah Papdu-Prthatmajah Kuru-kula-dhvanisI yugS nva..- 
— - -(Ka*) liyugS sauryyadi dharmalfwit#*) 
(ka^jrttumeja nfpatis-Cola TripStro“bhavatil 
L- 10. BhQto bhavisbyan va bhapatir-dana sauryyatabl 

n-api bhavishyattll 
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Iffee r«at(Mlrat}QR8 jo aliove lines which are distiiiguished in italics 
ane mine. I will attempt in the following pages how these restorations 
are not only reasonable but fully Justifiable by a discussion of the 
oyentB of the period to which the present record belonga The above 
passage doubtless points to the irresistable • conclusion that the inKjrip- 
tion is a record of the exploits of the Telugu C6}a king JatS 05la 
Sbfma. It is the praiasti of the king planted in the heart of ERnoi* 
pnra the capital of Topdaimapdalam. It wa^ inscribed evidently on a 
a pillar which was intended to be a Jayastambha and to commemorate 
Jala CSja Bhima’s conquest of Topdaimapdalani. The record gives a 
date which must presumably bo the date of the conquest of Topdai- 
mapdsl&i’'^ &nd consequently that of the planting of the victory pillar 
at SlaSclpura. The verse which gives the date is abundantly clear 
on the point. 

The subjoined inscription opens with the praise the glorious 
king 0<5}a TripStra, i.e., “The Three- Eyed Cola,” who is 
worshipped by a host of vassal chieftains. The king is compared 
to the god BhimSsvara who is likewise worshipped by a multitude 
of Yak^aa- Evidently the beginning of the record which contained 
an invocation to the god Bhimesvara is lost. The inscription then 
states ‘Such is king Cola Tripetra; who is equal to him?* Then 
follows the preamble which refers to the illustrious family of the 
Colas from which sprang king C6la TripStra. The CQlas are 
represented to have “obtained sovereignty of the earth through the 
excellent favour of the god Mahusvara” (S'iva), and “the invincible 
and great lion-crest through the favour of the goddess Amara-Durga, ” 
the consort of S'iva. “ The illustrious COja kings acquired a store of 
merit, having built several temples for S'iva, constructed tanks and 
laid out pleasure gardens ” etc. Tnen abruptly begins a long passage 
which describes the pedigree of the Eastern Cajukyas. The genealogy 
begins with Gupagamka Vijayaditya, mentions his successor Oalukya 
Bhima(I), then his eon Kollavi(bhi)gapda “who was a jewel that 

illuminated the race of the Cajukyas.” His dear queen devi(c) who 

is likened to Gauri consort of S’iva, and Raja Bhima the son of that 
queen and her lord Eollavigapda are mentioned next. Raja Bhima is 
said to have resembled Eumara son of Siva. He is described as a 
man of marvellous strength, of fierce valour and majesty, as the very 
incarnation of the epic hero of that name. He is said to have distin- 
guii^ed himself as an invincible warrior in many a tumultous battle. 
Then a long passage which must have contained the names of the son 
and successors of R&ja Bhima is apparently lost. After that follows the 

(c) From the Eastern Calukya records of the time of Cslukya Bhima 0, her n^a 
appears to be M^aiuba. 
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desorlptioQ of a king who is called ^ ocean of liberality’ and *'whoi«e 
footstool is made lustrous by the diadems of potentates like the 
Vaidumba chief and others/* The king’s name is unfortunately lost 
for the fragment is completely broken off here. But it is not impro^ 
bable that the king who subdued and claimed overlordship of the 
powerful Vaidumba chief was C5la Trips tra himself. The rest of the 
mutilated passage in lines 6-7 seems to describe Cola Tripetra, but it 
is not possible to make out any connected sense from the broken words. 
Cola TripStra is described as a very handsome person. “ His strong 
bow excelled even that of god Indra.” He is called the glorious king 
“Bhima who is worshipped by a multitude of feudatories who 
bowed before him with hands folded on their foreheads in devotion and 
obeisance.” “He is a pious king, a devout worshipper of the god 
Mahesvara. He is a paramabhat0raka, a great and powerful king/* 
Then comes the passage in metre which records the date of the 
inscription. ‘‘After nine hundred years of the S'aka king augmented 
by three had gone by, in the fourth year, i.e-, S'.S 904 Bhima having 
destroyed the power of the king of that country (Topdaimapdalam,) 
had commenced to reign there in his stead/* The next verse describes 
C5la Tripetra, “ who is born through the favour of the god Bhim5- 
svara/* “He was born as the emperor (Mandhata? in K^ta-yuga, as 
Rttvapa in the Treta-yuga, as Bhima the destroyer of the Kuru race 
and the son of Papdu and his queen Prthu (Kunti) in the Dvapara-yugai 
and lastly as Cola Tripetra in the Kali-yuga.” “ This king is the 
embodiment of supreme majesty, prowess and righteousness (dharma) 
and all virtues. Such a great king was not heard of before, is not born 
in this age, and cannot even bo thought of in future. Such is 05la 

Tripetra!”. “He is called Parachakra-Bhima."' “He is a Bhaga* 

datta himself in the management of horses and chariots on the battle 
field.” He enjoys the earth like S'atakratu (Indra) who enjoys the 
kingdom of heaven, as long as the sun and the moon endure/’ He is 
called K a r i k a 1 a. Then follows a highly mutilated passage which 
describes the heroic exploits of this great king, “While he was still 
a youth {saiiave) king Karikala C5la attacked and destroyed the great 
army of king Kr§pa {Krsna-nrpa), in great i wrath and thus rose 
to fame and glory.” (11. 26-28) “Having first uprooted the sUmanias 
(feudatories) of the East (meaning perhaps Kalinga) and the sUtnantcui 
of the Forest (atavika) country, (meaning probably the province of 
Trikalinga,) like fire of Death supported by fierce wind he conquered 
other foes. And having defeated the splendid army of king Danarpava 
and Nfpa Kama and having killed them in battle, rendered it possible 

for... to become the lord of Andhra country which in 

right belonged to his sister.” Evidently it means that his sister had 
married the prince who by right claimed to be the lord of the Andhra 
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c»tmtty* (U> 22-28). “A wonder it is that he oopquered the king qf 
idle distant Korth I ” (1. 18) “He conquered Esmarnava and sent 
him to heavmi. He then slew king Vinayaditya and others and 
destroyed th^ forces. Such is the glorious king Ja|a OSla Bhima 
sumamed Oand^'Bharisrava. He surpassed Karpa in liberality, Cupid 

in beauty. Sun in glory He is king Bhima, the crest jewel 

among the great feudatories. {Bhlma-mahaman^alika-HkhUmanili,).' 
“He is Vijaya in battie.” The follow his several epithets or birudas. 
They are for instance, Araaarabharai}dl}, Snmaraika-vlrafy, Ranaranga- 
R&kscmfy, Aaahaya-vikramafy, Nagirvaya-Bvhagpatili, Saujanya-dha- 
AcUta-Bhaglrathcdi, Rdja-Makara-dvajali, VikrUnta-Cakrayu- 
dhali, Kaalriya-kula-niatdrakdl}, OondafS’Sahasali, Karikala-Coidli, 
ArirUja-bhlsanati, TyUga-mahd.rnnavaJit and Nara-lOka-Rudrah. With 
these titles the Sanskrit part of the record ends, and then begins 
the Telugu portion. “Like the great king BStupd^ alias Gup aka 
Vijayatupdu i.e. Gupagamka Vijayaditya, son of K a 1 i y a i a, 
meaning Kali Vittarasa, king Jata Cdia Bhima reduced the whole 
earth to submission by his prowess, including the lords of A n g a and 
Ealinga. He is a worshipper of the god Bhlmesvara esta- 
blished at Dakarathbi (apparently the ancient name Dakgs- 
rama). There he set up perpetual lamps before the God for his merit... 
gave away several kinds of ornaments of gold to the Lord, whose name 
and image he bore, {tana-rUpu-va^ani). He also gave away several kinds 
of musical instruments to the God, presented a jewelled gold belt to 
Him;...He established sattralayaa (feeding houses) and planted pleasure- 
gardens at Dakarambi. “ By him,-suoh a distinguished prince-is wor- 
shipped the holy lord Hri Bajasimhesvara established in this place.’’ 

TEXT. 

I 

qfHJlT m^: I- [m]f% ^ 

.... 

3 =%®T5n^ f .... (?ppiT^) 

ft .... 

ftjRRPWqkPii .... 


a. Bead pradSuJa^sacjita 

b. Bead an^ka 

c. pari^p&litlnaxb 


d. Bead lafichhSnSili 
c. „ ratna 
f. cba 
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<1251 .... 

7 ....^fiT^ .... ^f^cn%f^i33?^ wm:qTir^ 

m «ft»T .... 

8 ....^ .... =^# 

^rIt f^®l|- .... 

9 ....f^I^oi ^FTfJf Wr^f^ l|-° .... fa# lai# #l; 

'?Fi?S|FR3T; # ^ .... 

10 ....[f*]f%# SR# .... =^c5f^fir^ ^1- 

P ^ #T .... 

II 

11 arft I- ...: 

12 R 3^.... 

13 ?J#Min{r afT'nJRTaT[3] .... 

1^ qa^ q?=af^qW.... 

13 Iq % .... 

16 %3 # 5# .... 

17 aa 5?iaf[3*]# •••• 

18 .... 

19 3a|cqaRfta: a>t^fT^[=^55;#] .... 

20^ fcoT^jq^ arar .... 


e 


h. 


). 

ki 


Mr. Subrahmanya Aiycr reads the word as l^ana^par Snpava and interpret! that 
Danarnava is mentioned here as the king whose “footstool was made lustrous by 
the daidcms of potentates like the Vaidumba and others." This interpretation is 
far from being tenable. The whole phrase is an epithet describing the virtues of 
the Tclugu Cola king and might mean Dana-parayaparppava, as Dr. Hirananda 
Sastri, corrects it. 


E$od attna 
M ratna 
Metre Arya 
Bead chaturttbo 
,, nirastd 


m. Itead lasati 
n Metre Anushfubh. 

o. „ S*ardaiavikr!4ita 

p. „ Anushtubh 

q. Bead svarggaih^ano 
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?mJFF3: 

^ [||-»] .... 

^ jftq? JT^a’T .... 

26 SI ^Tri;:j^inW2R!T?... 2I..- 

2? ^ ^[*T*] ... 

22 ^T^Diji 

21 I- ^ «ftiIR^^JT=^55 ?ra[.*»ni§^«l^... 

22 ar I- ^ ^ 5?t ... 

28 ^ (T*) I- 1-^3^: 1-... 

24 IT TO; I- 3R?RTsm: |- |- ^ ... 

25 ^ ^#1: I- [^T*]^qRcn^: 1- 1-^?... 

26 ...(JlJTg; l-q^ipi^W 1- ... 

27 l-^^JTT^: |- |-=^^^... 

88 l-^sRSR^q; |- ^5i;qar^o4: |-... 

28 SR: I- I- |-^^... 

^ ... 3STRR: I- STstsTT^l^R^: “ |- ?R¥T . . . 

41 WI: I- |- STTR^sisft^: |- ... 

^2 ^ TO; I- ST^Rif^ I- 3l3I[qg[«sf|f%: I- ... 

43 01: 1- I- ^if^TSRRISF: |- I|%5RRT: I- ... 

W^’ I- 

45 \-m^ ... 

46 1: I- I- siR#iiTof: |- ... 


t. Bead probabjr u au.mahS'prachap^afi 

a. ,. Vinayaditya-bhopatyah 


t. Bead aad.gapda 

u. ., Na.0rvtya'Bfha«ha atto 
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...SIR: I-... 

I- 1- 3T%T5Wt^: I- 1 . . . [^T-] 

: I- I- [ I*] 

^ ?rflpT 5Rfr qin ^ Jiift ... 

52 ^(f)f . . . 

53 ... 

5^ nr^Tb*^ [’I*] %... 

55 ?^ •• • 

55 ^(d) fer *lfT*l... 

57 ^ ^i^f¥wn 31 

58 q% ...(?) »fquT. ?ft^T . . .] 

59 

The above praiasti though fragmentary in character is of 
considerable historical importance. The importance lies in its useful- 
ness in settling some of the doubtful points in the history of the rela- 
tions of the Calukyas of Vehgi with the Colas of the South. It is helpful 
also in the study of the history of the period of the so called Interreg^ 
num in the history of the Eastern Calukya dynasty. 

The hero of the record is Cola Tripetra who belonged to the 
family of the Telugu Colas of the Andhra country. The C5}as of the 
Andhra country seem to be somewhat different 'from the Cojas of die 
South or the Tamil country though both of them claim to belong to 
the KS^apa gUra, to have migrated from the same territory in the bas- 
in of the rivers the Kistna and the Musi and to have been born in the 
lineage of the Sun and Karikala. But the Telugu Cojas have for their 
crest a lion which is said to have been obtained through the favour 
of the goddess Araara-Durga, while the CSlas of the Tamil country bear 
the Tiger crest. It is here the main defference between the Telugu 
CSlas and the C6las of the Tamil country lies. This apparently denotes 
that the immigartion of the Colas from the North into the South 
occurred on more than one occasion, and that while the C5|aB of the 
Tamil country adopted the symbol of the tiger for their crest the Telugu 

V. », Ra^ararfiga'inrgendrah 

w. From here begins the archaic Telugu passage which appears to be in metre. 

X. J2sad trOihpulu 

y. „ “yiianu” meaning “on this eart h’’ 

4 
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. dcjae who remained in the Atidhra country itself retained their original 
lion oresh The lion crest was a Buddhist symbol.fd) It was used by 
the Ik^vskus of the third century of the Christian era, (e) and later on 
by the Vignukundlns of the fifth and sixth centuries. (0 The seal on 
the Malepadu plates of Punyakumara contains the lion crest. (8) And 
all the Co|as of the Telugu country, whether they were rulers of 
RSnadu Seven Thousand province, corresponding to the modern Kurnool 
and Ouddapah districts or of C6la-vadi, “the land of the C5}as”,(h> 
identical with the Mahaboobnagar and Nalgonda districts of the Nizams 
Dominions, bore only the lion crest. The earliest of the Telugu CCJa 
families who held sway till the dawn of the eleventh century do not 
appear to have adopted the titles of the Tamil CSlas and called them- 
selves ‘Orayur-pura-var-adhtivara,’ “lords of the city of OrayQr the best 
of towns.” ‘The Telugu Co}as and the -Colas of Co}a-vadi’ called them- 
selves KOduru-pura-var^ndhlivara, “the lords of the city of KodOru the 
best of towns”. (») Again the preamble of the inscriptions of the 
Telugu Cblas of Renadu or Marjavadi or Maharaja-vadi as it is also 
called, differs entirely from that of the CSlas of the Tamil country. But 
this only shows that the Colas of the Tamil country were either a later 
or earlier immigrants from C6la-vadi in the north to the Cauveri region 
in the South. C61a Tripetra and his ancestors seem to have belonged to 
the Telugu C6las of Renadu; and therefore it is not at all unlikely that 
he was a descendant of Punyakumara of the Malepadu plates, the last 
known indepedent or semi-independent ruler of Renadu, of about thd 
beginning of the eighth century. 

There is another circumstance in this inscription which supports 
this conjecture. The record gives the pedigree of the Eastern Oalukyas 
commencing from Gunagamka Vijayaditya (849-892 A.D.) the thirteenth 
king. The Telugu Colas would appear to have been conquered by him 
and to have become vassals from his time. A stone inscription from 
Dbarmavaram in Ongole taluk states that Gunagamka Vijayaditya 
espoused the cause of a certain CSla and: restored him to the throne, (i) 

(d) E. I, XL. p. 337 

(e) Recent excavations at Nagarjunikonda where a number of Buddhist monuments 
of the Ikshvaku period contain numerous representations of the lion symbol ; 
and this has led to the above conjecture, 

(t) A rv. pp. 193ff. (g) £. /„ XI., p. 337. 

(h) J. A. H. B. S„ VI. pp. 182-3, Dr. Fleet {Dyn, Kan. Dists, p. 380) refers to Jo 
(Co)la-va4i as the territory over which A rikesarin II's ancestors ruled. He 
translated the name Jalavadi as ‘the land of the great millet'. This rendering 
of the name is not proper and correct. In the first place it is not Jcla-vBdi 
but Cola-vaji, meaning “the land of the Colas.” Both in Kannada and 
Telugu the guttral ea becomes jo when it is preceded by its proper nasal or 
anuavar^, 

(i) Telingana Inscriptions, p. 157. No 6. 

()) Madras Epigrahist Colin. No* 739 of I92i, 
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It is therefore probable that this C5la protege of Gupagaiiika Vijayadi^li 
was a descendant of Puoyakumara and an ancestor of Jata-oOja Bh!ina« 
the herp of the present Conjeevaram inscription* It would appear that 
the Telugu C5la-Vaidumba conflict for possession and rulership of 
R§na4tt took a serious turn during the reign of Vijayaditya III. The 
Vaidumbas who for a long time had the support of the Rastrak^tas 
would sePm to have usurped the rulership of the RSna^u province from 
the Telugu Colas about the beginning of the eighth century. But the 
struggle for possession of the province continued for two centuries 
between the Telugu CPlas on the one hand and the Vaidumbas on the 
other* About the middle of the ninth century the Telugu C5la kingdom 
of R5nadu was threatened to be completly destroyed by the Vaidumba 
chief Ganda Saihkali. the greatest prince of his line. He had apparently 
the support of the RastrakOta king Kyspa II. Gau^a Samkali was 
an enemy of the Colas of Renadu, for we are told in a stone inscription 
from Kurubalaketa that his brotherinlaw (marandt) died in an attack 
against the Solas, i. e., Colas, (k) Yet another mutilated record from 
the same place mentions the fierce struggle between Ganda Samkali and 
the ffSlas (C5las.) (1) In the Eastern Calukya records it is stated that 
king Quuagamka Vijayaditya III. terrified an enemy of his by name 
Samkila who was an ally of the Rastrakuta king Krspa 11.^°^), and 
that he completely burnt the city of Kiranapura which bad been 
indentified with the RastrakUta capital Manyakheta, where they had 
taken refuge. Samkali of the Dharmavaram record seems to be 
identical with Ganda Samkali, (for Qandla means a hero, and, is there- 
fore an epithet) the enemy of the C5la protege of the Calukya king, 
In the conflict between the C6la prince and the Vaidumba king Gapd^ 
Samkali for the possession of Renadu, Gunaga Vijayaditya III took up 
the cause of the former and placed him on the throne of Renadu* 
During that cenflict the Rastraktltas and their subordinates the Vai- 
dumbas were completely conquered by the Eastern Calukyas. From 
the days of this monarch therefore the Telugu Colas would appear 
to have become vassals of the imperial Calukyas of VSpgi, and 
remained so till the fall of Jatac5la Bhima of the present record* 
Otherwise there seems to be no justification for the insertion of the 
Eastern Calukya pedigree from Gunagarhka Vijayaditya III down to the 
un-named king of Andhra who was the suzerain lord of king C5la 
TrinStra. The reference to the Lord of the Andhra country or rather 
to the Andhra country as the kingdom of his sister (sva^bhaginfpadc^rn 
Andhra-tna) in line 24 and the use of the epithet [Mahahman^lika^ 
itA/iamantjft in line 33 indicate clearly that king Jata CQ}a Bhima was. 

(k) Mp, Colin, No. 301 of 192Z. 

(l) Bp* Colin, No. 300 of 1922. 
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^ vassal of the Eastern Caluky a king of the Andhra country, whose 
name is unfortunately missing in the fragments of the present r^ord* 

Lines 5 to 7 deal with the description of the greatness, prowess 
and power of the prince “whose foot-stool is made lustrous by the 
diadenis of the potentates like the Vaidumba chief and others There 
is no doubt that the king referred to here, and whose name unfortu- 
nately is lost on the missing fragment, was no other than the king Cola 
T r i n i t ^ ^ himself. For, the verse which gives the date of the record 
in line 8 below seems to state that by that date S.S. 904, the Telugu 
05}a king conquered the province of which Kaficipura was the capital, 
subdued its ruler and brought the whole territory under his sway. It 
is thus evident that C5la TrinStra conquered the Vaidumba prince who 
was ruling over Toudluimandalam and became the lord of Kahclpura. It 
was after the conquest of Topdaimaudalam that C5la Tripetra entered 
Kahcipura and apparently set up the pillar of victory, with a record 
of his exploits inscribed thereon, in the sanctuary of Rajasiihhesvara, 
which is the present inscription itself. 

A peep into the history of the Vaidumbas during the 
tenth century enables us to understand the significance of the passage 
in the present record and the claim of the Telugu C5la king of having 
subdued the Vaidumba prince and made him his subordinate. The 
Telugu C5|as, as has been pointed out above, regained their lost hold on 
RSnadu during the ninth century through the help of Gupagamka 
Vijayaditya. Some members of the Vaidumba family after the inter- 
ruption of their supremacy in Renadu seem to have moved towards the 
West about the end of the ninth century and settled in service in the 
Kanarese country under the Western Gahgas. Lewis Rice mentions 
in his Eoiar volume two Vaidumba inscriptions which he assigns to 
about 900 A D.(o) One of them (Bg-62) is dated during the reign of the 
Vaidumba^Maharaja Gapda TripStra, who is said to be ruling his king- 
dom with Kixudoje or the Little river as the boundary of his kingdom. 
He seems to be a member of the same family as that of his name-sake, 
the hero of the battle of S5remEtif who flourished about the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, though Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya assumes 
the former to be identical with the latter.lP) But Gapcja Tripetra looks 
more like an epithet or title rather than a proper or personal name. 
Further the interval between the date of the battle of Soremati which 
took place in or about 870 A. D. and the probable date of the KQlar 
record is sulOaoiently long to induce us to assume that Gapda TripStra of 
the Kolar record was different from the hero of SOremaJi. A descen- 
dant of Gapda TripStra (II) of the K51ar record was Vaidumba* MahU- 
r^a Vikramaditya-Tiruvayya, as mentioned by Lewis Rice, and was 
the ruler of the Gangavadi Six Thousand in 950 A. D., and a feudatory 

(0) Cam., X., Jutrod. p. xxii. (p) I907.para 44, p.64. 
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of the Noiaihba king Dilipayya-Ijlvi-Nolariiba, who ruled from (942 to 
966 A. D.) (<l) An undated record from Kijiir near TirukkoyilUr on the 
South Pennar in the South Arcot district refers to a Vaidumba feuda- 
tory of the Ra?trakUta king Krwa III. (938-967 A.D.) named Vikrama- 
ditya who was governing Ma}adu, Vauagoppa^i, Singapuranau4u and 
Veukupirakott^'TO*^^^ Three more inscriptions from the same village 
mention another Vaidumba- Maharaja Sandayan-Tiruvayyan, a feuda- 
tory Kyeua III.(») These inscriptions are dated in the 21st, 22nd, and 
24th years of Krsua III. and therefore correspond respectively to 960 
A.D., 961 A,D. and 963 A,D. of the reign of the Rashtrakuta monarch.^ 
It may therefore be supposed that this Sandayyap-Tiruvayya of the 
KilUr inscription is identical with Vikraraaditya-Tiruvayya of the 
Koiar record mentioned by Lewis Rice. Sandayyan, was perhaps 
another name for Vikramadity a. This conjecture is rendered highly 
probable by the proximity of the dates of Vikramaditya and Tiruvayya 
as well as by the fact of Tiruvayya’s son having been called Candra- 
sekhara, apparently after his grandfather.(«) And Candrasekhara 
might have been familiarised into Candra and Sandayyap. If this 
conjecture is correct, it would appear that the Rash^raku^a king 
Kr§pa III appointed the Vaidumba-Maharaja^ Vikramaditya sur- 
named Candraditya or Sandayyan to govern the province of Topdai- 
mandalam soon after the battle of Takkolam in 949 A. D, This appa- 
rently seems to be the manner by which the Vaidumbas of Gahgavidi 
who were a branch of the Vaidumbas of Rena^u came to be settled as 
rulers of Tondaimapdalam, as a powerful bulwark against the impetuous 
Telugu colas of the north and the subdued Tamil Colas of Tanjore. 
The following then is the pedigree of the Vaidumbas of Top^aimandalam* 

Ganda-Tripetra (II) 

*(900 A.D.?) 

* 

Vikramaditya, aurnatned Candraditya 
or S'andayyan, ^(940-956 A.D.) 

Tiruvayya 
(956-960 A.D.) 


1. I^rlkantha. 2 Candraditya or S'andayy an 3. Swamaharaja- 

QfiO A D 960- ? A.D. Sankaradava. 

1001 A.D. 

1 

SOmanatha. 

(q) Ep. Carn^ X. Introd. p. XX. 

(r) Ep, Colin. No. i6 oi 1906. 

(,) Ep.Ind.VlL.pp. l4l-<4.iios.G.H.efl. . /.r . m i 

(t) These dates arc arrived at on the assumption that the accession of Krshoa lu. 

I^ace in the beginning of 939 A.D. See further remark# on thi* date in-fJ,!. Xa 
1907 .6,,^ ■ • ^ 
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Candfiditjra or S'aadayyon I ruled over Ton^aimaBijalam from his oapif- 
tal Eahclpura. His son was Turuvayya who had apparently a short rule. 
He had three sons, Hrlkantha(v) Candrsditya or Handayyanlw) and 
HivamahAraja Hankaradeva (<> The eldest son S’rlkaiitha seems to have 
succeeded his father Tiruvayya about 960 A. D., if not earlier. A 
record of his time at Gramam in Tijukkoyilur -taluk mentions this 
prince ruling as a feudatory in the twenty-first year of the reign of 
Ba^t^aku^a king Erspa HI, and the regnal year corresponds to 960 
A.D.(y) It seems therefore that Tiruvayya was the Vaidumba prince 
who was brought from Qahgavadi and placed on the throne of Tondai- 
mapdalam after the conquest of Kahclpura and Tanjai (Tahjapura or 
Tanjore) by the Ra^t^akllta king after the battle of TakkSlam in 949 
A. D. It is not known how long Tiruvayya or his son Hrikantha 
ruled at Eahclpura. But his rule would appear to have been a short 
one. A record of his youngest brother S'ivamaharaja-S'ankaraddva at 
the temple of Bilvanathes'vara at Tiruvallam in Chingleput district, 
mentions the Yaidumda prince as ruling as a feudatory of the Cbla 
king Bajaraja I in the sixteenth year of his reign which falls in 1001 
A.D.(‘^) It is therefore probable that S'rlkan^ha’s rule ended sometime 
after 960 A. D and thereafter his younger brother Candradltya II. or 
Handayyan II. began to rule. Accordingly it is evident that Gandra- 
ditya and his younger brother Sivamaharaja-Sankaradeva were the 
contemporaries of the Telugu Cola king C6ja TrinStra. We will not 
be wrong therefore if we assume that Ja^a Cola Bhima conquered the 
Vaidumba prince Handayya about 980 A. D. and annexed his territory 
to his kingdom. If this conjecture be correct, it appears that the 
Vaidumba-Maharaja Handayyan II. was the Vaidumba feudatory re- 
ferred to in the present Conjeevaram inscription. The date of the 
record gives the actual date of the overthrow of the authority of the 
semi-independent Vaidumba chief and reducing him to vassalage. 

With the death of Coja TripStra about 999 A. D. Tondaimandalam 
and the southern portion of Renadu which was contiguous to the Coja 
kingdom of the South passed into the hands of Bajaraja I. and the Vai- 
dumba king Hivamaharaja-Sankaradeva, the youngest son of Tiruvayya 
became a feudatory of that Cola monarch. 

(v) Ep. Colin. No. 742 (Gramam) 

(w) Ep. Colin. No. 16 of 1905 

(x) Ep. Colin. No. 743 of 1905. 

(y) Ep. Colin. No. 742 of 1905. 

is) Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya thinks f A. A 1907, p, 66) that Sandayya II was the 

prince who was installed in the lulership of Ksficipura and Topdaimapdlani by the 
Bishtrakfita king Krshna III. But this view as sh.iwn above is not correct 
(a) S./.I. Pt. 1, No. 51, p. 104. 
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In a record at Mobbudevalam is mentioned another Vaiduml^ 
chief named Bhuvana Trujietra, who appears to belong to the line of 
Giaa^a TrinBtra L This temple is near Upparapalli on the Ouddapah- 
Puahpagiri road in the Cuddapah districtCb) Bhuvaiia-Trinetra seems to 
have ruled over Renacju or Maharajavacji or Marjava^i as it was called. 
The record is dated in S'. S. 894 corresponding to 972-3 A.D., and this 
date is stated to be also the date of the annointment of Bhuvana Tri- 
nStra to the throne. Bhuvana TripBtra seems therefore to be another 
earlier Vaidumba contemparary of .Tata CSja Bhima, but it is beyond 
doubt that he was not the Vaidumba feudatory referred to the Oonjee- 
varam record* The epithet Trin^tra attached to the name of the 
Vaidumba chief seems to indicate that he was a decendant of Ganda 
Saihkali and Gancila TrinStra I- of the senior branch who were contem- 
poraries of Gunagamka Vijayaditya III. The Telugu Cola having 
conquered the Vaidumbas and succeded to the rulership of Rena^u 
after a period of obscuration of their fortunes in the middle of the 
ninth century would seem to have adopted that epithet and assumed the 
surname C6}a TrinStra. 

The Vaidumbas were the natural enemies of the Telugu Cbjas, 
on account of their continued conflict for possession of their province 
Rena^u. So were their overlords the Rastraka^as of Malkhed and 
the Eastern Calukyas of VBngl were always hostile towards each other. 
It is therefore probable that the Telugu Cojas as proteges of the imperial 
Eastern Calukyas came into hostile contact once more after they had 
annexed and settled down in Tondaiman^alam, in or about 980 A.D. It 
was Cola TrinStra that conquered Ton^aimantjalara first and extended 
his kingdom as far as the South Pennar. 

The next important thing in the inscription is the date of the 
record which is mentioned in line 8. The passage is in metre and can 
therefore be easily restored. It is in Arya metre and runs thus : 

{&a*)ka‘ntpa-nava-&ata-8amkhyU vi shu yStesu I 

Tribhir’^adhik^m chaturthe^TwapUt purastUn^nirastS iSsatiW 

In the above verse are lost apparently ten matras or syllables in 
the first line between vi and -m. Upon the correct restoration of the 
missing matras in accordance with the context of the inscription and in 
the light of the facts mentioned in it, depends the proper determination 
of the date recorded in that verse. Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer does not 
notice the fact that the passage is in metre. His interpretation of the 
date of the record is therefore open to serious criticism. He explains 
the text as yielding the date S'. S- 923 expired corresponding to 1001-02 
A.t> ., in order that it may synchronise with the so called COla invasion 
of VSfgl country in the fourteenth year of RsjarBja I. about 999 A.D. 
He restofea accordingly the missing syllables after vi as vimia, meaning : 

(b) Jfp. CcHii. No. »5 of 1905, 
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tiDeniU* B&d thus reads the date of the inscription as S'. 8. 923 expired/ 
But it is difficult to understand how Mr. Aiyer can bring in vtmio dis- 
regarding the canons of metro. Moreover, vi cannot be restored into, 
and read as vimia for the reason that all the words that follow vi in 
tiiat passage end, with locative plural termination su till the end of the 
stanza. Therefore the word mtkia does not fit in correctly and properly 
after the word samkhya in the preceding foot. It is thus obvious that 
the phrase which begins with vi must contain words which have got no 
more than ten matros and end with the locative plural termination m 
which is visible. The text 'may be restored therefore in the following 
manner, and this seems to be the proper and correct restoration. 
&aka-nrpa~nava-iata-sainkhya vi {ditem tjari^e*) m ydtSm I 
Trihhir “ adhdkesu chaiurttkS = nvapUt purnstUn — nirastS iasati II 

The passage means that “after nine hundred years of the Saka 
king, increased by three had gone by, in the fourth year fi. e., 904), 
having put an end to the authority of the previous ruler, he, i.e., Coja 
Trinetra began to protect the kingdom. The text thus properly restored 
gives the correct date of the record, as S'. S. 904 corresponding to 982-83 
A.D. It also speaks of the previous ruler of Tondaimandalam who as 
has been shown above appears to be a Vaidumba prince, a decendant 
of the RasrakOta protege appointed by Kysija III. It seems, therefore 
probable that from that year S'.' S. 904, Jata CSla Bhima commenced to 
rule over Tondaimandalam. And apparently in order to commemorate 
the glorious event and to record his other great exploits, that C5la 
TrinStra planted the ‘pillar of victory ’ in the heart of Eahcipura the 
capital of Tondaimandalam, 

The inscription then goes on to mention several brilliant and 
heroic achievements of the Telugu Coja king from the period of his 
youth. Lines 9-19 describe Ctija Trinetra as a mighty warrior whose 
prowess equals that of S'atakratu and who bears the surnames Para- 
cakra Bbima and Earikala Cola. Lines 20-22 which are full of lacunae 
seem to state that Jata Cola Bbima rose to fame and glory on account 
of his encounter with a certain Kfsna-nrpa and completely destroying 
his mighty army while he was still a youth. Kp§na-nrpa may be 
indentified with the Bastrakata king Efsna III (939-967 A.D.) ; and 
the proximity of the date of the present record to the reign of Kr§na III 
renders the identification highly probable. The present inscription is 
dated roughly fifteen or sixteen years after the death of the Ba^trakn^a 
monarch. 

It may be interesting to trace the events that led to Ja^a CCla 
Bhima’s encounter with the Ragtrako^as in his youth. The Telugu 05|as 
do not appear to have been at war with the BagtrakHtas during the 
period of the latter’s occupation of Tondaimandalaiu and Tahjai, in the 
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south. But they were the vassals of the Eastern Calukyas who were 
always at war with the RaastrakOiias, and therefore it is probable that 
the Telugu Cola prince came into hostile contact with Kigna III as a 
subordinate military officer of Ammaraja II. (945-970 A.D.) the^Eastem 
Calukya contemporary and formidable enemy of the Ragfrakotas. An 
Eastern Calukya grant of this period (states that Ammaraja' II had 
preceded “in wrath against Krgna, (meaning the RagtrakHta Hn g 
Krgpa III.1 in the direction of Kalihga in the twelfth year of his reign, 
having appointed his elder brother Danarnava as the regent of the 
kingdom.”(c) Evidently Kyspa III invaded Vehgi through Ealihga in 
order to destroy and uproot the power of Ammaraja 11. The expedition 
against the Ras^rakOtS' king seems to have resulted in a splendid vic- 
tory for the Eastern Calukyas, for while Ammaraja II. thereafter 
returned to his kingdom and reigned successfully for a decade or more, 
the Rastfaka^as of this period never claimed a victory against the lord 
of the Andhra country. Moreover the Eastern Calukya records of this 
period speak of victories everywhere to Ammaraja II.(d) The Andhra 
Academy plates of S'aktivarman I describe the marvellous heroism and 
prowess of Ammaraja II and state that king acquired the title Tribhu- 
vnmmkuia, ‘the elephant goad of three worlds’ by displaying heroism in 
the thick of a battle between the elephant forces, and slaying several of 
enemy’s rutting elephants with his own hand.(e) It is quite probable 
that this battle refers to the period of Rastrakata invasion of the 
Andhra country from the direction of Kalinga in the twelfth year of 
Ammaraja II. (956-57 A. D.) Jata Cola Bhima who was but a promi- 
sing youth about this year would probably have taken part in the 
expendition against Krsna III and displayed great heroism in defeating 
and destroying the mighty Ras^rakQta army as an important military 
officer of the Eastern Calukya army, under king Ammaraja II., and 
thus distinguished himself. If this view is accepted Ja^ C5ja 
Bhima who was probably a youth of about twenty years in 956-57 A-D. 
would be about forty five or forty six years of age on the date of his 
Conjeevaram record. 

Lines 21-28 describe other interesting exploits of Jata Coja 
Bhima. The words abhihatya madoddhafan, cukOpa and prSA- Sdma- 
Trinetra destroyed the haughty vassals of the kingdom and subjugated 
the turbulent vassal chieftains of the Forest kingdom of the East, 
meaning probably the province of Trikalinga which was a feudatory 
nta-niUnydtavikain) in lines 21-26 seem to suggest strongly that CSja 


c. 

d. 

e. 


C. P. No. 1 of 1916-17. , , , ..... 

An unpublished grant of Amma II, in my possession speaks also of a great victory h 
obtained by one of his vassals against the enemies of the country. 
a P. No. 15 of 1916-17. 
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of the Eastern 05|akjm kingdom. The Telugu Cofa king is said to have 
uprooted the insurgent vassals in great wrath, ‘like Hell-fire supported 
by a fierce wind.^ These achievements seem to have been followed by 
the defeating and slaying king Danarnava and prince Nrpa Kama in 
battle and destroying their excellent army. Jata Coja Bhima seems to 
have conquered the Andhra country which in right belonged to 
his sister {sva-bhagint-padam-Andhra etc.) and made her husband the 
lord of the country. This was evidently accomplished after the death 
of Danarpava who was king of the Andhra country for three years 
after Ammaraja II. This suggestion is rendered likely by the imper- 
fect passages in lines 22-28 of the sub-joined record as well as by a 
statement in the Arambaka grant of Adhiraja Badapa.l^i It is stated 
in the latter record that Badapa succeeded to the sovereignty of the 
Andhra country after Ammaraja II. had reigned for a long time in 
peace over Vengi and Trikalinga countries. The records of the Post- 
Restoration period, however, clearly state that after Ammaraja II had 
reigned for twenty five years and died, Danarpava succeeded him and 
reigned for three years, and that on his death the Andhra and Kalihga 
countries were without a king for twenty -seven years. It is probable 
that the period of * a.nayaka* that followed the death of Danarnava was 
the period of Adhiraja Badapa the donor of the Arambaka grant. The 
short reign of Danarnava, and the statement that Danarpava and Nfpa 
Kama were slain in a battle and that their excellent army was com- 
pletely destroyed by Jata GSla Bhima, all clearly suggest that after the 
death of Ammaraja II., Badapa fought against Danarnava for three 
years and succeeded in becoming the undisputed lord of the Andhra 
country through the invaluable assistance rendered by Jata Cola Bhima 
who was apparently his wife’s brother as the statement sva-bhaginl^ 
padam-Andhra etc., seems to suggest. 

It is necessary to examine now the interpretation of the passage 
in line 27 which Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer has offered. Mr. Aiyer 
seems to attribute the expolits of Jata Cola Bhima to his enemy Dana- 
rpava There is evidently some confusion in Mr. Aiyer’s reading of 
the line; he has read the two names Danarnava and Nrpa Kama as a 
single name. There is no epigraphical evidence in support of Aiyer’s 
contention that Danarpava had another name Danarpava-Nfpa Kama. 
On the other hand there is evidence to show that Nypa Kama was a 
younger brother of Danarnava. The Pithapuram inscription of Malla- 
padSva states that Calukya Bhima II had three sons, Danarpava, 
Ammaraja II, andKama or Nrpa Kama.(s) Again, there is another fact 
that Mr. Aiyer fails to see, that the name DUmrnva-Nrpa KUm^ as he 


(f) J?p. Ind,^ XIX, p. 13 f. text lines 15-17, 

(g) Ep. Ind^ IV. p. ZZ6, v. 1 5. 
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r68»ds it, caunot be the subject of the sentence in the entire passage 
because the next letter pC in line 27 which is a pronoun in nominative 
singular seems to refer to Cola TripStra. The passage in line 2S 
avindt-parin^tum«^liah meaning ‘who alone is able to accomplish this!* 
with reference to the heroic deeds mentioned above clearly supports 
this view. The words Danarpava-Nrpa Kam5 have to be read with the 
accusative dual termination as ‘Danarijava-Nrpa Kamau/ and then only 
the meaning of the entire passage which begins in line 23 and ends with 
the words avinot-parinetum- liah in line 28 and which is apparently in 
metre becomes clear. And the next verse which begins with the words 
Citrant su-dUram^^api also refers to Cola TripStra’s deeds of prowess and 
valour in distant Kalinga. At the end of the verse in line 81 which 
ends with the words .9am i(i = a^ma/cam i/a/i, the inscription sa>ys Sa Srl^ 
manJataCoia Bhlma nroatih, “He is the glorious king Jata 06la 
Bhima.” All this therefore clearly points to the conclusion that 
Mr Aiyer’s reading and interpretation of the entire passage in lines 
19-31 is not at all tenable. 

Lines 28-31 describe Jata C6la Bhima’s next exploit. The 
king is said to have led an expedition against distant Kalinga and sent 
Karaarpava to heaven. He is said to have also slain Vinayaditya in 
battle who, as we shall presently see, was also king of Kalinga in 
succession to Kamarpava. Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer has correctly ' 
identified Kamarpava with the Eastern Gahga king of Kalinga though 
he has wrongly attributed the slaying of the lord of Kalinga to Dana- 
rpava. The mistake is apparently due to a wrong understanding of the 
inscription. According to the accepted chronology of' the Eastern 
Calukyas, Danarpava would appear to have died about 973 A.D,, and, 
therefore, he could not have fought with or slain Kamarpava. The 
Eastern Gahga records of Vajrahasta III give the date of his accession 
or more properly his coronation as the 9th April 1038 A.D.ili) And this 
is the earliest known definite date in the chronology of the later 
Eastern Gahgas of Kalinga. In the copper plate charters of the Eastern 
Gahgas from the time of Vajrahasta III down to S- S. 1006, correspond-^ 
ing to 1004r5 A.D. the sixth year of accession of Anantavarma-C54a- 
gahga and perhaps for some years afterwards also, an account of the 
ancestors of the dynasty commencing from Gupamaharpava and the 
number of years that each king reigned are given in the manner of 
the Eastern Calukya records. If we therefore reckon backwards from 
the date of the coronation of Vajrahasta III the periods allotted to each 

(h) Ep. Ind. W, pAB6, But see A.R.E. 1925-26, App, E, p. 81, where the Governr^\;i; 
meat Epigraphiat points out the error in the calculation of the equivalent of th^v 
date and corrects it to 9th April, 1038 A.D. 
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of th« anODstorst W6 get at Eamaroava I who reigoed roughljr from 
943 to 978 A. D*, for 35 years, and who was a contemporary of Jatft G0)a 
Bhlma and his orerlord Badapa the lord of the Andhra country. 
Mr> Subrahmanya Aiyer for some inexplicable reason identified Kama* 
ipava of the subjoined record with Kamarpava IV of the pedigpree 
given in the later day charters of the dynasty commencing from 
S, S. 1034 in the reign of Anantavarma-C6daganga.(‘) In doing so he 
has accepted the chronology of the later charters in preference to 
the chronology of the family given in the earlier charters. The later 
or the revised genealogical account contains the names of several 
mythical ancesstors which do not appear in the earlier pedigrees. 
Consequently the later day genealogical account composed ins'. S. 1034, 
in the latter half of the reign of Anantavarma-Codagafiga is discre- 
pant, and seems to be suspicious. Though the earlier pedigrees agree 
with the later genealogical account from the seventh king onwards, 
there is complete divergence between the two in the matter of chrono- 
logy. Thus while Kamarnava I of the earlier genealogy seems to be 
identical wiih Kamarpava IV of the later pedigree, the period 
allotted to him in the earlier charters (35 years) does not agree with the 
period given to him (25 years) in the latter records. For these reasons 
therefore it is proper to accept the chronology and genealogy recorded 
the earlier charters and reject the later accounts as doubtful and un- 
worthy of credit. The following is the genealogy of the Eastern 
Gahgas according to the earlier charters. 

Atreya-gOtra 

GupamahErpava 

1 

Vajrahasta I 

(44 years, c. 896-940 A.D.) (Contemporary of the 
Eastern Calukya king Calukya Bhlma II (933-945 A.D.) 


3. Gundama I 4. KsmErpava I 5. Vinayaditya. 

(3 years: 940-943 A-D.) (35 years: 943-978 A-D.) (3 years: 978-981 

I A.D.) 

6. Vajrahasta II surnamed Aniyahka Bhlma. 

(35 years : 981-1016 A.D.) 

The above clearly shows that it was Ja^E Coja Bhima that was 
a contemporary of Zamarpava I and not Danarnava. EamSrpava I 

(il J.A.H.B.8. 1. pp. 106-1Z4. For a comparison of the two genealogical accounts the 
reader is requested to refer to Ep. Ind^ IV. pp. 185-186. It is indeed curious that 
the earlier genealogical account lingered long and appeared in a grant of the king 
dated in SA 1057-1135-36 A.D. 
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T«ign«d till 978 A.D. and nras killed as claimed by Ja^jS Co}a Bhima is 
tbatyear. 

Apparently the subjugation of Ealihga was not complete with 
the slaying of Eamarnava 1. The hostilities between the EasterS 
Qahgas and the Eastern Calukya overlord of Ja^a Cola Bhima would 
appear to have continued unabated for at least three years more. Cola 
TripStra claims to have killed Vinayaditya also on the battle field. 
Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer does not read the name of Vinayaditya in 
line 30 of the inscription, but reads the letters as vinayad-anya-bhu- 
patili. But I think the word has to be read and interpreted as either 
Vinay^itya-bhUpatim in the accusative case as KUmarnvam is also in 
the same case, or as Vinayaditya-JfcujJoieA in the genitive case. From 
the genealogical table given above, it appears that Kamarpava I. had 
a younger brother Vinayaditya who ruled for three years only after 
the death of his elder brother. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the name of the king Vinayaditya is meant here in preference to 
Mr. Aiyer’s reading of the words which have apparently no sensible 
meaning according to the context. 

The cause or causes that led to Ja^a CSlaBhima’s waging war 
against KaliPga and kill two of its kings successively in a space of 
three years may be traced here. There seems to be some sort of rela- 
tionship between Danarpava of Vengi and Kamarnava I and Vinaya- 
ditya of Kalihga. A recently discovered grant of Danarnava states 
that the king’s mother Ankidevi was a Kalinga princess.(i) It seems 
probable that she was a sister of Kamarnava I. On account of 
this near relationship, Kamarnava I and Vinayaditya would naturally 
have gone to the assistance of Danarnava whose accession was bitterly 
opposed by Badapa and his vassal king C6la Trinetra. But the death 
of Kamarnava did not put an end to the hostilities between Vehgi and 
Kalihga. Badapa and Ja^a CSla Bhima did not rest themselves evi- 
dently until they completely destroyed the power of Kalinga by killing 
two of its kings in battle and reducing the kingdom to submission. 

The Telugu portion of the inscription which runs into 9 lines 
(lines 49-58) is full of lacunae ; and it is dif&cult to make any connected 
sense out of the archaic passages in it. Two or three things on the 
whole seem however to be clear. Firstly, Jata Co}a Bhima seems to 
compare himself to Gunaka Vijayaditya III, the greatest prince of 
the imperial Calukya line. Secondly, on his return from the distant 
north, after completing the conquest of Kalinga, Coja Tripetra would 
appear to have visited the holy Dakarambi, the modern Daksarama in 

<j) The grant is still unpublished and is in the possession of Mapda Narasimham Bao- ; 
tulu, Teacher, Arasavalli, Chicacole taluka, Vitagapatam district. 
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the East Cbdavari district,^ and worshipped the god Bhlmeivara, the 
tutelary diety of his family. (i) It is probably for this reason that the 
epigraph opens with an invocation to the god BhlmSsvara and that the 
Telugu CS|a prince compares himself to that Lord. Thirdly a number 
of gifts made by J atja Cola Bhima at Dakaraihbi to the god are descri- 
bed in detail. Some of the words here are so archaic that it is difficult 
to understand their meaning. 

The first great achievement of CSla Tripetra was the victory 
gained against the Rastrakn^a king Krsna III, and the last exploit of 
his glorious career was the conquest of the Vaidumba chief and the 
annexation of Tondaimapdalam. The period covered by these brilliant 
achievements of Jata Cola Bhima, ranges from about 957 A.D. to 982 
A.D. This period is the most eventful epoch in the history of the 
Southern India and the Andhra country. Jata Cola Bhima who was 
easily one of the most powerful princes of his day was certainly proud 
of his numerous exploits. When he at last reduced the insolent Vaidumba 
to vassalage and occupied Tondaimapdalam he would appear to have 
made Eahclpura his capital, and worshipped the holy lord RajasimhS- 
svara and planted a ‘pillar of victory ’ to commemorate his glorious 
achievement. The broken sentence in Tamil at the end of the 
record seems to mention this important fact, and it is improper to 
assume as Mr. Aiyer does that Jata Cola Bhima was captured by the 
C6la king Rajaraja I. 

The present record is a very important document inasmuch 
as it throws considerable light on the obscure period of the IntcTTegnuin 
so-called, in the history of the Eastern Calukyas following the death 
of Danarnava in 973 A.D., and the history of the rising power of the 
Colas of TanjavDr in the extreme south. I desire to take this opportu- 
nity to go into the available materials and construct the history of the 
period called Interregnum which my late lamented friend E, V. 
Laksmana Rao, M.A. had promised to write in the pages of the Epi~ 
graphia Indica as a separate article but could not on account of his 
untimely death. N 

The period commencing from the death of Danarnava about 
the beginning of 973 A. D. and ending with the accession of S'akti- 
varman I. surnamed Calukya Candra about 999 A. D., is commonly 

(k) &e. S/./., IV.. Nos 1015-1018. lOZO-21, 1029, 1035. 1102, lll7 and 1212, for the 
the several variants ot the name of the village 

(l) God Bhlmeivara was also the tutelary dtety of the Eastern Calukyas. See Ep, Ind.^ 
VI. p. 347, text line 71, 

(m) Ep, Jnd., XIX, p. 140. 
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called the ^ unexplained interval or t\x% Interregnum in the history of 
the Eastern Oalukyas. Dr. Burnell assumed that this was a period of 
anarchy in the Andhra oountry»(i^), but Dr. Fleet went a step further 
and explained that the ‘anarchy may be attributed to the Cola inva- 
sions.’(o) “I suspect,” he wrote, “that the country* was in fact 
conquered and held by the Colas, probably under the immediate 
predecessors of Gangaikonda-Ko-Rajaraja-Rajak§sarivarman,” It is 
very unfortunate that such theories advanced quite ignorantly by 
eminent scholars like Drs. Burnell, Fleet and Hultzsch several years 
ago have not been examined till now in the light of abundant 
new materials that have been discovered by the Department of 
South Indian Epigraphy, but blindly accepted as absolute historical 
truths by our Southern scholars like the late Rai Bahadur V. Venka- 
yya. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar, Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer 
and others. 

It may be recalled that the unexplained interval or interregnum 
of twenty seven long years was the period which synchronised with 
the decline and fall of the great Ras^rakata empire and the rise or 
perhaps the revival of the Western Calukyas of Kalyanapura in Eun. 
tala and Deccan. It synchronised also with the fall and disappearance 
of the great feudatory dynasties of the South like the Nolamba-Pal la- 
vas of Nolambavadi and the Western Gahgas of Gahgavadi in Mysore 
and, on their ruins the rise and expansion of the great C5la empire. 
It is therefore improbable that during this most eventful period of the 
history of the Deccan and the Southern India the vast and powerful 
imperial Eastern Calukya kingdom in the Eastern Deccan which wag 
at the height of its glory during the reign of Ammaraja II (945-970 
A.D.) should have suddenly become a land of anarchy and remained a 
prey to the inroads of the rising Cojas of the South and without a king 
for over quarter of a century. 

To understand properly the history of this most eventful epoch 
in the history of the Eastern Calukyas, the Interregnum so called in 
the Andhra country, one has to survey the history of the Deccan and 
Southern India from about the middle of the tenth century, from the 
commencement of the Ras^rakUta occupation of Kahcipura and Tanjaii 
c, 950 A. D. The history of the Ras^raka^a occupation of the South is 
better understood by a study of the history of the rise of the Colas of 
Tahjai. 

To begin with: The following table(P) explains the relationship 
of Cola kings to each other during the period of the Ra^trakflt^ 
pation of the South and after. 

(q) Bouth Indian palaeography^ p, 22. n. 6 and p. 57, n 4. 

(o) Ind, An^., XX.* p, 272. 

(p) bee also Ep, Ind, XV., p. 47 f. 
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ParakSmrivarmanifi) 
ViracSla alias Parttntaka I 
(»b7-945 A. D.) 


2. Bajaditya 3. Gandaraditya 
(947-949 A.D.) 949-950 A.D. ? 

6A. ParakSaarivarTnan- 
Madhurantaka I 
surnamed Uttama Coja, 
(969-985 A.D.) 


4. Arifijaya or Arindama 
{ ? -954 A D.)' 

I 

5. JtajakSsarivarman- 
Parantaka II 
surnamed Sundara C6la. 
(954-969 A.D.) 


G(andaraditya (II) 6. Paral^sarivarman- 7. Rajakesarivarman- 

Aditya II Eajaraja I. 

suf named Karikala. (984-85-1012 A.D.) 

969-975 A.D. c. 


On the death of Eajaiesartvarmon-Parantaka II surnamed 
Sundara C6la, his eldest son Aditya II succeeded to the throne. But his 
succession seems to have been strenuously opposed by his paternal 
uncle Madhurantaka-Uttama Cola who also at this juncture crowned 
himself king of the Cola kingdom. Then followed a fight for the 
throne between the two rival claimants. This view is suggested 
by the fact that the closing year of Parantaka-Sundara Cola’s reign 
falls in the initial year of Madhurantaka-Uttama Cola’s reign, i. e-, 
969 A.D.lr) The Civil war in the Cola country was followed by the 
invasion of the NOJamba-Pallava king Vira Mahendra II. surnamed 
NOJambadhiraja, a vassal of the EastrakO^a king Khottiga. A record 
from Karsaijapalli which belongs to the time of Vira MahSndra- 
•NOJambadhiraja, and which has been assigned to belong to the end 
of the tenth century A. D. by the late Mr. H. Krish^ia S'astri., refers 
to the conquest of Colanadu.l®) Vira-Mahendra TI. was the son of 
PoIalchOra II for whom we have a stone record from Eambaduru, 
dated in S'. S 887 current KrOdhana sathvatsara, which corresponds to 
965-966, A.D. and which calls him “the lord of Karioipura’’.(t) The 
date 965-66 A. D. clearly falls in the time of the EastrakO^a king 
Erspa III., and, indicates that the Nojambas ruled over Tondaimapdalaih 
as vassals of the Ea§trakQtas. If the invasion the Coja country by 

(q) A, R, No. 130 of 1929 give* the attronomical details for the eleventh year of 
Parsntakal’s reign. (A.R.R. 1930-31, p. 40, paragraph 7.), which falls in 917 A. D, 
Thus if 917 A.D. fell in the eleventh year the initial year of Farantaka L would be 
907 A.D. 

(r) A. B. E., 1925-26, pp. lOO-Ol; 1928 p. 73, 

(*) A. B. No. 325 of 1912 ; A. B. E. 1913, para 14. p. 91 
(t) A.i2.itfb.93ofl913. 
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NolambBdhiraja-Viramahendra II. has to be accepted as a fact, then It 
would indicate that the Colas, under ParEntaka II who died In or 
about 969 A.D. and under his immediate successors Madhurantaka and 
Aditya-Karikala IL, attempted to throw off their allegience to tlie 
Ba^trakuta overlords and their vassals the Nolathbas who were govern- 
ing as their viceroys, in the wake of the disturbances in South India 
that followed on the death of Kr§na HI. Though the Ear^anapalli 
record is not dated, it is possible to fix the date of the invasion 
of the C5}a country mentioned in it. As it has been assigned by the 
eminent epigraphist Krishna Sastri to the last years of the tenth century, 
we will not be wrong if we assume that the Nojamba invasion of the 
C6la country took place about the beginning of Uttama C5{a’s reign 
between 970 and 975 A. D. The Colas were doubtless conquered and 
subdued by the Nojambadhiraja once more. It would appear that this 
invasion of the Cola country was the sequel to the disturbed state of 
the kingdom and the war of disputed succession. Krishna Sastri(u) 
thinks that the Cola-nadu which is stated to have been invaded by the 
Noiarhbadhiraja may not refer to C51a country proper but only to the 
province of Topdaimandalam which formed the northern portion of 
the Cola country, and which was overrun completely by Kpsna III. 
But this view seems to be incorrect. Vira Mahendra’s father was 
already ruling in c. 966 A. D. in Kaheipura which was the capital of 
Topdaimandalam, according the Kambaduru record. And thus, there can 
be no meaning in saying that Cola country referred to in the Kar^anapalli 
record was not Cola country proper but a portion of it, viz., Topd^'i* 
raapdnlaiii* As a result of the NOJaihba invasion it would seem that 
peace was restored in the Cola country at that time. Henceforward 
both the princes Uttama Cola and Aditya-Karikala II. ruled the Country 
in peace independently, however, as co-regents. It is probable that 
they were punished by Vira Mahendra II. and reconciled them to each 
other, so that both of them might jointly rule the kingdom. Both the 
kings bore the identical traditional COla surname ParakSsarivarraan.fv) 
But Aditya II. die not apparently enjoy a long reign like his uncle, for 
his last regnal year was only the 6th year corresponding to 974-75 AD. 
according to this Tiruncdungalam inscription.lw) On his death, again 
there was civil war, for Uttama Cola appears to have opposed the acce- 
ssion of his younger nephew Arunmojivarman. It would appear that 
he wanted to exclude his nephew from the succession and become the 
sole lord of the C6la kingdom. The Tiruvalanga^R plates tell Us in 
words pregnant with meaning, that on the death of Aditya IL the 

(u) A. B, E, 1913 para 14 page 92. 

{V) A. JB. K 1925-26 p. 100; 

(w) A. iZ. No. 672 of 1909. 
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suooeasion was again disputed, though ATUpmoJivarman was the right- 
ful heir to tiie throne. W The subjeets and the ministers of the late 
king be sought Arupmolivarman to become king," or perhaps attempted 
to place him on the throne in succession to Iditya II. It appears that 
a dispute for the tiirone arose between Arunmolivarman and ma 

Cola who bad at this juncture usurped also the sovereignty of Aditya 11 
and, lasted for sometime. Prince Aruninolivarman at last declined 
the crown “for it is said that" he did not want to be king as long as 
his paternal uncle was fond of the kingdom.”(y) What happened at 
this period in the Cola kingdom of Tanjapuri remains a mystery, and 
strangely enough all the Coja records are scrupulously silent about the 
events of this period. It is probable that the Cola kingdom was passing 
through a period of trial at this critical juncture But it is certain 
that Arupmolivarman who clearly foresaw the unfortunate plight to 
which his country was reduced by internecine wars of the earlier 
generation, at once with the gesture of a farsighted statesman, deolin^ 
the crown and allowed his uncle to enjoy peacefully the kingdom. The 
result of this was that, prince Arunmojivarman, afterwards the great 
king Rajaraja I., was immediately annointed as the heir-apparent by 
Madhurantaka who then became the sole monarch of the C6la kingdomU) 
The statements in the Tiruvalangadu plates are thus very significant, 
for it is stated in that record that the war of disputed succession 
ended in peace with the annointment of Arunmolivarman as the heir- 
apparent to the throne.” Thenceforward, for eight years or more from 
that date (c. 976 A.D.,) Arunmojivarman willingly assisted his uncle in 
the adminstration of the kingdom and distinguished himself as a great 
soldier and a wise statesman. And afterwards about the middle of 985 
A.D. on the death of Madhurantaka, be ascended the throne of the 
Cbla kingdom under the name of ATO-ifaJu^ssarii^arnion' Rajaraja I.\* 
Madhuran taka’s usurpation and the protracted fight for the 
crown with Aditya II which commenced about 969 A.D. roughly synchro- 
nised with the fall and death of Ammaraja II in the Andhra oounti^ 
and the troubled period of three years’ reign of. Danarpava, 970-973 
A. D. Thus the early part of Madhurantaka’s reign, from 969 to 975 
A. D. would appear to have been chiefly occupied by a protracted struggle 
for the throne between himself and his rival Arupmolivarman ; and 
consequently that neither of them enjoyed any semblance of sovereignty 
or power. Though the hold of the Ra^trakatas on the Co}a oountey 
bad just then begun to slacken on account of the death of Krgpa III, 
(968 A. D.) their powerful feudatories the Nolathba-Pallavas, the 


(x) fit. J. J. m. Part 3 pp. 383-439. 

(y) Ibid, vcr^c 69. 

(j;) Ibid, verse 70. 


(a) Jnd., Vn., p. 7. 
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Western Gafigas and lastly the Vaidumbas were still powerful and 
remained a dominant check on the growth of the CQla supremacy in 
the south. About the period of the decline and fall of the Raft^akUta 
empire in Southern India, the Telugu Co}as of BSnadu Seyen thousand, 
who were foremost amongst the vassals of the imperial Eastern 
Oalukyas, would appear as the Conjeevaram inscription records, to have 
overpowered the Vaidumbas, their hereditary enemies, and extended 
their dominion into Topdaimandalam and occupied their city Kahclnura. 
The troubled condition of the C6|a kingdom on account of the interne- 
cine civil wars, augmented by the incursions of the Nolamba-Pallavas 
on the one side and the aggressive inroads of the Telugu CSlas from the 
other, gave a rude set back to the growth of the Cola power in the 
south and delayed at least the consolidation of the Cola kingdom for 
another two decades. It is probable that this perilous condition of his 
country inspired prince Arupmolivarman to make a statesman-like 
gesture in giving up the fight for the throne and allowing his uncle 
peacefully to hold the sovereignty for the rest of his (latter’s) life* 
During the latter part of Madhuran taka's reign the Cola kingdom 
enjoyed certainly peace and consequently the C6las would appear to 
have been too busily occupied with their own internal affairs to become 
a paramount power, or to think of meddling in the affairs of the distant 
and powerful Andhra kingdom. It was not until the tenth year of 
Rajaraja I (c. 995 A. D ) that the Colas commenced a policy of aggres- 
sion towards their troublesome neighbours. The Cola kingdom too until 
this period did not apparently extend on the north beyond the South 
Pennar in the South Arcot district. 

The inscriptions of Rajaraja I’s reign up to the tenth year 
do not refer to any exploits of the king. The epigraphs dated in the 
tenth year refer to his expedition against the Cheras (b) They mention 
the destruction of the fleet at Kandalur by the epithet Kandalur’-ialai^ 
kalam-aruttci^ which Rajaraja assumed after he had defeated the ChSra 
fleet off Kandalur. This event must have happened before the middle 
of A. D. 995, the tenth year of his reign. This was the first exploit 
in the great military career of Rajaraja I. In the same year the king 
completely crushed the Papcjy'as also.(c) In the next following two years 
(996-997 A. D.) he would appear to have been engaged with events 
nearer home, the exact nature of which we have at present no means 
to ascertain. The inscriptions of the fourteenth year (998-99 A. D.) 
mention RajarEja’s conquest the Gaflgappadi, Nolambappadit Taijigaip^ 
pa(jiand the invasion of the country of VEhgl; and those of the 
sixteenth year (1001-02 A. D.) refer to his conquest of Ko||am on the 

(b) A. A Nos. 193, Z34 and 248 of 1926. 

(c) 8. LI ni.Pt.U Nos. 3^19, 
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soutii Mid of distant Kalingam os the nor th.(<^) If all these claims ar6 
not emptjr boasts, it must be assumed that Bajaraja I. conquered the 
whole ot the present Madras Presidency with lightning speed in the 
course of two or three years. There is absolutely no doubt that he was 
a great king and displayed remarkable military activity during this 
period 997 to 1001 A. D., but it seems to be equally dodbtless that this 
claims with regard to the conquest of Vengl and STalingam were either 
empty boasts or unwarranted exaggeration of facts. It seems certain 
therefore that the C5las of Tarijapuri did not interefere in the affairs of 
Vtlhgi, and much less of Kalingam, even if that was a fact, till about 
998-99 A. D. the thirteenth or the fourteenth year of Bajaraja’s reign. 

We shall now turn to the events in VShgi from the time of 
Ammaraja’s death about March 970 A. D. (e) The records of the post- 
Restoration period state that Danainava succeeded Ammaraja II 
immediately, and reigned for three years, 970-973 A. D., and that then 
followed a period of twenty seven years during which the Andhra 
country was without a king The Ararhbaka grant of AdhirUja 3&dapa 
and the SripOpdi plates of his younger brother Talaraja II narrate the 
history of this period altogether in a different manner. King Badapa 
and Taja are not mentioned in the genealogical lists of the post-Besto- 
ration charters, though both of them doubtless belonged to the imperial 
Bastern Calukya dynasty. The Arambaka grant states that Ammaraja II 
protected the kingdom of Vefigi together with the Trikalinga country 
according to the injunctions of dharma. Then Badapa, with the 
help of the Vallabha king (Kj§na III) drove away the prosperous king 
Ammaraja from the country, (v. 1). “ Having defeated the dayas i.e. 
agnatic kinsmen, who were his rivals, crushed the multitude of the 
enemies, given a heap of things to the supplicants and honoured his 
relatives,” the inscription records that, " Adhirdja Badapa son of 
Yuddhamalla (II) became lord of VShgi and protected the earth.” 
Badapa styled himself in the manner of his ancestors by assuming the 
secondary name Vijayaditya and the epithet Samaatabhuvaiidiraya and 
adopting the motto Tribhuvanamkuia on the seals of his grants. 
He bore the usual titles denoting supreme sovereignty, such as 
JtSjadhiraja, Maharajddhiraja, Adhiraja, Paratnabhat0raka, ParamS' 
ivara and Paramabrahmanya and the like. 

If we now turn to the Eastern Oalukya genealogy from the 
13th king Gupagamka Vijayaditya down to the 23rd king Ammaraja II 
and then pass on to his nephews S'aktivaipian I and Vimaladitya, we 
will at once perceive the significance of Bidapa’s claim to the throne 

(d) Ibid. vol. n. 

(e) J. A, H,R S, 1X„ Part iv. table facing p. JO . 
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of the great kingdom of VSiigi. It becomes clear also that the dSpa$ 
whom he claims to have conquered before he had made himself the 
supreme lord of the country were Danarpava and Kama or Nrpa 
These princes are mentioned in the Conjeevaram inscription of Ja^a 
C6la Bhima. And the ‘ multitude of enemies ’ might pro'bably refer to 
the allies of Danarpava, particularly Kamarnava and Vinayaditya, of 
Kalihga. 

12. Kali Visnuvardhana V 


13. Gupagaihka- {Senior Branch) Nrpa- 

Vijayaditya Yuvaraja Vikra- Kama, 

maditya 

I 

14 Calukya Bhiraa I 


15. Kollabhigapijii' 19- Vikramaditya (II) 

Vijayaditya IV. (11 months.) 

(6 months.) 


I I 25. 

16. Amma- 22. Raja Bhima or Calukya 973-999 A.D. 

raja I. Bhima II. 1 

J I (?) 

■I I I 

17. Beta- 20. Bhima | | | 

Vijayaditya. (Ill) 24. Dana- 23. Amma- Kama or 

15 days. rpava raja II. Nfpa Kama. 

970-973 A.D. 945-970 A D. 


26. S'aktivarman I. 27. Vimaladitya. 

999-1011 A.D. 1011-1022 A.D. 

The above pedigree shows the two branches of the Eastern 
Calukyas; the senior branch descending from Yuvaraja Vikramaditya 
and the junior line from Malla I. It is a well known fact that, from 
the days of Gupagamka Vijayaditya III a rivalry existed between the 
two branches of the royal family and that Gupagamka Vijayaditya 
never reconciled himself to his youngest brother Malta I who opposed 
him in vain with the help of the Rastraknta king Amoghavarja I and 
later of his son Kri^na II. Malla I died in exile broken-hearted; but his 
descendants never lost hope. They attempted every now and then tq 
usurp the throne of Vehgl with the help of the of ManykhS^a, ; 

whom the senior branch of the Eastern Calukyas considered as thfir 
natural and hereditary enemies. And thus, there existed a bitter rivfl^rf 


{Junior Branch) 
Malla I or 
Yuddhamalla I. 

I 

18. Tajapa I. 

21. Malla II or 
Yuddhamalla II. 
(7 years.) 


Badapa Tala (II.) 
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and hatred betw^een the children of Yuddhamalla or Malla I. on the 
one hand and the descendants of Yuvaraja Vikramaditya, who enjoyed 
the sovereignty of Vehgi to the exclusion of the former on the other. 
Malta’s descendants continuously opposed the accession of the members 
, of the senior line on the death of the reigning king from the days of 
CSjukya Bhima I.<0 Throughout the long reign of Cftlukya Bhlma I. 
and his successors Kollabhigp^a' ai^d Ammaraja I. the discontented 
Tajaraja I, son of Malla I, remained in exile, making however futile 
attempts to fall upon Vefigi and seize the crown. The Ra^traku^as who 
espoused his cause were beaten successively by Calukya Bhima I, his 
powerful son and grandson. On the death of Ammaraja I, at last 
Talaraja I succeeded in capturing the throne by defeating and throw- 
ing into prison the boy king BSta-Vijayaditya V. the eldest son of 
Ammaraja I.(b) But he was king only for one month.(h) He was then 
defeated and killed in a fierce battle by Vikramaditya II. the younger 
brother of Eollabhigapda.(i) But shortly after this Yuddhamalla II. 
the eldest son of Tajaraja I. rose and with the help of the RaitrakQ^a 
king Qovinda IV. and the Sahara chieftains of TrikalingaO) occupied 
Vehgi and reigned for seven years in great glory to the exclusion of 
Calukya Bhima II. the younger brother of Ammaraja I of the senior 
line. Yuddhamalla II. remained on the throne with the help of the 
powerful Ragtrakuta army, and on the death of Qovinda IV he fell, 
and was defeated and forced to flee from the kingdom by bis rival 
Cajukya Bhima II. who reigned in peace for twelve years. W 

In some records of this king the reign of Yuddhamalla II. was 
actually omitted in the list of the kings that preceeded.(0 Here per- 
haps is the earliest instance of an attempt by the members of the senior 
branch to ignore with contumely the reign of a king who belonged to 
the junior line, obviously on account of the latter having made a 
common cause with the Rostraka^as, the hereditary and natural enemies 
VShgi. Throughout the reigns of Calukya Bhima II. and his son 
of Ammaraja II. roughly for thirty seven years (933-970 A. D.) the 
children of Yuddhamalla II. defeated and driven into exile, made 
futile attempts with the help of the king Krspa III to conquer back the 
kingdom of Vehgi. The strong arm of Raja Bhima and later, of his 
illustrious son Ammaraja II. protected the fortunes of the senior branch 

(f) B. 1. 1,1 p. 39.; C,P. No, 14 of 1908-09; C.P. No. 1 of 19l3 14. 

(e) Jnd. Ant, XX p. 267, 

(h) 8. 1, 1,1, p. 43, No, 37, text line 15; Ind. Ant , XIII, p, 248, text line 16, 

(i) Ind. Ant., XIH p. 248. text line 17. 

(j) C.Ps. No. 1 of 1916-17., A. B. E. 1917, para 24, p. 117. 

(k) Ibid 

(l) B.U., L No. 37. p. 43; Ep. Ind., V. pp. 134-139. 
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and enjoyed the imperial sovereignty of Vehgi to the complete exclu* 
sion of Yuddhamalla’s children. It was at the fag end of Ammaraja*« 
reign that Badapa the eldest son of Yuddhamalla II. succeeded in 
defeating and expelling his rival from the kingdom and crpwning him- 
self king of VSngi. But Danarnava and his brother Nypa Kama made a 
desperate stand against Badapa and fought for three years. In the 
end Badapa succeeded, for he claims to have conquered Vefigi with the 
help of the Vallabha king KarijaraJa, who may easily be identified with 
the RagtrakUta king Krspa III. It is said that Badapa solicited Kr§na- 
vallabha’s help for a long time to conquer Vengl. It is therefore quite 
natural that the junior branch of the Calukya who depended on the 
assistance of the RastrakU^as for their fortunes were looked down with 
contempt and bitter hatred by the members of the senior line who 
claimed to be the rightful heirs to the sovereignty of V§figi. It was 
this natural hatred for Badapa, a mighty king though he was, that made 
S'aktivarman I. and his successors ignore his glorious reign of twenty 
seven or thirty years and call it contemptuously the period of ajidyaka 
or arajaka^ asvamika^ interregnum or anarchy. We can now under- 
stand the significance of the statement in the Korumilli grant of Raja- 
raja Vispuvardhana(m) namely, “that :for twenty seven years a fever- 
ish desire to obtain a suitable lord consumed the earth i.e., Vefigl, 
which was without a leader, and that her fever or yearning was assu* 
aged at last by Calukya Candra.” ‘‘The interregnum therefore was 
only from the point of view of the senior line, whose members, driven 
away from the Andhra country, had to spend their time abroad for 
twenty seven years. Consequently the expressions, anayaka aavamika 
or interregnum do not connote the absence the rulers and therefore 
anarchy in the Andhra country as was represented in the records of the 
post-Restoration period and as is believed by our scholars. It only means 
that it was complete exclusion of the members of the senior branch 
from the sovereignty of the V§ngi and Kalinga kingdoms. 

Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri expresses a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of Lakshmana Rao’s suggestion that* Badapa commenced to 
reign after Ammaraja II. has reigned for twenty five years. (o) His 
doubt is based upon the use of the participle vinirgamya in line 17 of 
the Arambaka grant with reference to Badapa’s overthrow of his 
rival Ammaraja I L “ This participle ”, Krishna Sastri writes, “can- 
not indicate that Badapa had once for all ousted Amma II from the 
Eastern Calukya throne, “ He might have temporarily displaced him 
for a time. “ The Mangallu plates clearly etate that Amma II in the 

(m) Jfid, Ant, XIV. p. 48 text line 49. 

(n) JS?p. /n(i.,XIXp.l4a 

(o) JPp. Ind, XIX, p. W, n. 1. 
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twelfth of his reign had to go to fight Kr§oa, i.e., the Vallabha king 
Kr^na III who befriended Badapa according to the Ararabaka plates.’^ 
But Krishna Sastri forgets that there is no suggestion in the Mangallu 
plates that Ammaraja’s sovereignty was interrupted. That grant states 
merely that the kingdom was protected and governed to the great joy 
of the people by Danarpava the eldest son of Raja Bhima and AnkidSvi, 
with the consent of his step-brother and king Ammaraja II, Moreover 
the Arambaka plates seem to indicate plainly that Ammaraja^s reign 
had come to a close and that Badapa had commenced to reign pros- 
perously sometime back. (vv. 1-4) All the charters of the post- 
Restoration period state in unequivocal terms that Ammaraja had 
reigned for twenty five years uninterruptedly ; and there is nothing to 
mitigate against this. Krishna Sastri’s doubt, therefore, is ill-founded. 
It cannot be said on the strength of the participle vinirgamya that 
Badapa had displaced Ammaraja II and held the throne of VShgi for 
some period, after the latter had reigned for eleven or twelve years. 
The statement a&riyta Karnarajakhya-vallahham (1. 17) in the Arambaka 
grant clearly indicates that Badapa like his father Yuddhamalla II 
sought for a long time the protection and assistance of Kyspa III to 
conquer V5hgi and made several futile efforts for nearly qjnarter of a 
century before he could finally drive out Ammaraja II from the coun- 
try. There can be no doubt that the invasion of VShgi through 
Kalihga by Krspa III mentioned in the Mangallu plates was one of 
such futile attempts of the junior branch represented by Badapa to 
conquer VChgi with the help of the Rastrakuta army. Badapa and his 
ally Kfspa III would appear to have been defeated on this occasion and 
the RastrakOta invasion was repulsed after a protracted struggle. It is 
probable that Badapa made a second attempt to overthrow Ammaraja 
towards the end of the latter’s reign. As the above statement airitya 
Karnarajakhya-Vallabham suggests that this attack upon VSfigT was 
made again with the help of the Ras^rakn^a army, and that Badapa 
was supplicating Krsna III for a very long time. This last invasion 
and attack on Vengi might have taken place about 968 A.D. the year 
of Kpspa Ill’s death, (P) and towards the close of the reign of Amma- 
raja II. For three or four years a fierce struggle appears to have raged 
between Badapa and his allies on the one hand and Ammaraja II and 
his brothers on the other. The fact that both Badapa and his brother 
Tala II issued grants of villages as manyas or freehold military fiefs, 
lying in the Velanapcju visaya seems to indicate that Badapa made 
himself in the first instance, master of the southern provinces of the 
kingdom, lying to the ^outh of the river Kysna, through the treachery 

(p) A B, No. 236 of 1913. The Saka date 889 current and the details seem to have been 
wrongly equated to 966 A. D. instead of to 968 A. D. (See A.B,E, 1914, 

E., P.70.) 
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of Hie rassals of that region. Farther Badapa and his Iffothef 
to hare issaed their charters daring the period of smuggle WiMi 
Ammaraja II, between A. D. 967 and 970, after the latter was dispossei* 
sed of his throne and driven oat of the country, but before he was slaih. 
And that is the reason why the Araihbaka plates do not mehtion 
Ammaraja’s death but only his expulsion. 

Badapa seems to have crowned himself king of VSfigl even 
before the death of Ammaraja II, that is to say, immediately after he 
had conquered him. But his accession was opposed by Danarpava and 
his brother Nripa Kama, on the death of Ammaraja II, for at least three 
years. This period of struggle was therefore reckoned as the reign of 
Danarpava in the records of the post- Restoration epoch. We can thus 
safely attribute the victories of Jata C5la Bhima to his overlord; for 
the Oonjeevaram epigraph states beyond doubt that Jata C5la Bhima 
conquered and slew Danarnava and Krpa Kama on the battlefield and 
made his brother-in-law, evidently Badapa, the undisputed lord of the 
Andhra country. Badapa was doubtless a mighty king and rightly 
deserved the epithets he bore. He was powerful enough to remain dn 
the throne of Vengi for thirty long years amidst strife and strugglet 
continued and bitter hostilites of the exiled children of Danarpava. 
His reign was prosperous, and Vefigl enjoyed the same enviable position 
of being the most formidable power in the Deccan and South India, as in 
the reigns of his predecessors. His empire extended as far as Cadi in 
the north, and included Tondaimapdalam in the south, and was bounded 
by Kuntala on the west. The so called interregnum was, therefore, really 
the period of Badapa’s glorious reign for twenty seven years. It was 
not brought about as Krishna Sastri wrongly assumed after a mis- 
reading of a copper plate inscription of Saktivarman II (q), “ by the two 
brothers Danarpava and Ammaraja II having killed each other's sons 
just before the interregnum.” 

Though Badapa was a mighty king who could remain long oa 
the throne and, his reign was prosperous and peaceful, it cannot be said 
that it was free from wars and rebellions. The earlier part of his reign 
appears to have been crowded with the struggle against AmmarEja II 
and later with Danarpava and Nrpa Kama. Shortly after he had 
established himself on the throne, there seems to have broken out a 
war with his erstwhile ally Katnainava I, the Eastern Ganga king Of 
Kalinga. The causes for this outbreak of hostilites have already been 
dealt with above. Badapa conquered and slew Kamarpava I and Ws 
younger brother 7inayaditya during the protracted war between o. I7IS 
and 981, A. D. and once more reduced Vajrahasta II surnanied Aniyan^ 

(q) A, B. E. 1914. para 10, p. #6. (C. P. No. 8 of 1913-14), 
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Bhtma, successor of Vinayaditya to subjection. The Conjeevaram 
proAosH of his vassal Jafa Csla Bhima clearly supports this conclusion. 
Bldapa like his predecessors reigned over the prosperous and the great 
kingdom of VShgi together with the country Tri-Ealinga. The children 
of I^nirpava apparently remained in exile waiting for an opportunity 
to conquer back the kingdom of VSngi which was theirs by right and 
from which they were expelled. The records of this period show that 
l^^pa and his brother were more bitterly hated by Saktivarman I 
atad his successors than they themselves hated Ammaraja and Danarnava. 
It was for all that Badapa had done to his illustrious uncle and father 
that S'aktivarman swore inveterate hatred and regarded Badapa’s 
glorious reign as arajaka, anayaka or asvamika. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer has not attempted to explain the 
statements in the Arambaka plates, nor has he endeavoured to determine 
the place of Adhiraja Badapa in the genealogy of the Eastern Calukyas 
of Vehgi. He has omitted to mention him in his discussion of the 
history of the Interregnum so-called. He has ignored every reference 
to the records of Badapa and his brother Taia II. He has, on the top of 
these things, refused to accept three years’ reign for Danarpava, even 
though the records of the latter’s son Saktivarman state in unequivocal 
terms, that Danarnava reigned for three years. He writes “that perhaps 
Danarnava continued to live after his deposition, for the OhellOr plates 
of KulOttunga Cola II attribute to him a reign of thirty years, a period 
that covers his actual reign of three years together with so called 
interregnum of 27 years which immediately followed it." Mr. Aiyer 
fails to notice that the ChellUr grant of in S. S. 1065, i. e. 1143 A. D.« 
was issued roughly one hundred and seventy years after the death of 
Danarpava. This is the only instance in which Danarpava is said to 
have reigned for thirty years as against the unanimous statement of 
all the earlier and contemporary records. Once more, Mr. Aiyer has 
curiously enough accepted the statement of a later later day record in 
preference to the one found in all contemporary records of Danarpava ’s 
son and successor, without giving any reasons whatsoever for such 
preference. The reason for Mr. Aiyer’s preference for the later day 
statement is evidently based upon his desire to advance his own theory 
of making that unfortunate prince appeal to the OOlas against the 
supposed attack of the aggressive Eastern OShgas of Ealinga. This is 
how Mr. Aiyer wants to introduce the 06}a intereference in the affairs 
of VSfigi at the end of the interregnum so-called. He writes, “ It is 
very likely that the Eastern Gshgas made a counter invasion on Vehgl 
which must have eventually resulted in the deposition of the aggressive 
Danarpava and given occasion also to theTelugu Cola chief Bhima-nrpa 
to acquire possession of a part of the Eastern Oalukya domintona.” 
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What is the basis for this statement? This conclusion does not find 
any warranty even in the Conjeevaram inscription. It is based upon 
his misreading of that inscription as has been shown above It is Ja^ 
Cola Bhima that claimed the conquest of the Andhra country from 
Danarpava and Nrpa-Kama. It is the same prince who also claimed 
victories in the distant kingdom of Ealinga, the slaying of Eamarpava I 
and his younger brother Vinayaditya. These, Mr. Aiyer has wrongly 
attributed to Danarpava. The three years that followed death of 
Eamarpava about A. D. 978 synchronise with the rule of Vinayaditya 
(A. D. 978-981) and rightly fall in the reign of Badapa rather that of 
Danarpava. If DanUrnava was really living during the so-called inter- 
regnum, Saktivarman would certainly have reckoned that period as his 
father's reign and not called it contemptuously amyaka or asvUmika. 
It was because no crowned prince of the senior branch was living 
during that time, S'aktivarman called the period of Badapa’s reign an 
'interval the period during which “the kingdom of Vefigi yearned for a 
suitable lord” meaning a member of the senior line. 

Not content with assuming that Danarnava survived into the 
interregnum, Mr. Aiyer makes him appeal to the Colas for help against 
his enemiesf the Eastern Ganga king of Ealinga on the north and the 
Telugu C5la prince Jata Cola Bhima on the south, without any basis for 
his conclusion. He has omitted altogether Badapa of the Arambaka 
grant. According to him Danarpava lost the throne of Vengi in his 
fight with the Eastern Ganga king Eamarnava I about 972-73 A. D. 
But there seems to be slight confusion in his mind when he writes that 
the Cola intereference in the affairs of Vengi on the invitation of 
Danarpava apparently took place shortly before the invasion of 
Bajaraja I and not till then. He does not tell us where Danarpava 
remained all those years and what he was doing between 973 and 999 
A. D. In his eagerness to advance a theory which would glorify the 
Cblas, Mr. Aiyer does not refer to the state of the C5la oountry till 
the thirteenth year of Rajaraja’s reign, 998. A. D. He has obviously 
disregarded the chronological order of events in the history of the 
COia and the Andhra contries and endeavoured to build up a 
theory to glorify his hero Bajaraja I at the expense of historical 
aoouarcy. 

I shall now trace the course of events that brought the close 
of the interregnum so called or the glorious reign of Adhirma Badapa. 
Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer surmises “that the invasion of Bajaraja I. 
resulted in placing over the country of Vehg^ a member of the direct 
line of the Eastern Ca}nkya8, namely S^aktivarman, whose brothel 
Vimaladitya was married to Eundava the daughter of the invading^ 
king” Let us examine how far this assumption, is rendered* probam 
and likely by the sources available to us. 1 regret to state 
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Aifer. in (bowing this inference has obviouslj ignored the 
ozistenoe of the oopper-p^ate inscriptions of S'aktivarman, the first king 
of the post*Be8toration period, as well as the trend of events in the 
htstory of South India at the dose of the tenth century., 

There are three inscriptions of the time of Saktivarman which 
primarily with the events of the period of interregnum according 
to that king. They mention the exploits of the king from the days of 
his youth. They tell us how he conquered the kingdom of VSfigl and 
established himself firmly on the throne. These inscriptions, therefore 
are very interesting and important, and necessary in the reconstruction 
of the history of this period. Unfortunately they are not published in 
Snglish; I diall, therefore, refer to them by giving extracts of the 
relevant passages. They are : 

(A) Andhra Sahitya Parishat Plates of &aktivarman 1. 

This record has been noticed by the Government Epigraphist; 
(A. P. E. 1918 part II. para ,5 page 132) and numbered as C. P. No- 15 
of 1917-18. 

(B) Pabhubarru Grant of &aktivarman L, now preserved in the 
Andhra Sahitya Parishat, Cocanada. This has not been noticed till 
now by the Government Epigraphist. It was published in the Journal 
of the Telugu Academy, (vol. II. pp. 379-412) by Mr. J. Ramayya 
Pantulu. 

(0) Penneru Grant of ^aktivarman I. Sir Walter Elliot men- 
tioned this record in his Telugu Sasanams p. 777, and Fleet referred to 
this in “The Eastern Calukyan Chronology ’. (Ind. Ant. vol XX. p. 272.) 
It is not known whether Elliot acquired the plates for the British 
Museum. They are now missing, A copy of the record is to be found 
in toe Local i?«cords:{ 15-6-26, p. 348 ff.) 

The grant ‘A’ describes the exploits of S'aktivarman in detail 
to some extent. Danarpava surnamed Paja NUrdyana had a son 
S^aktivarman born to his wife Aryadevi. He is said to have risen to 
celebrity even in his youth by his memorable victory in the battle with 
the C5{as {Caulika-rane) and put to flight a certain Baddema, Maharaja 
and others. A king named Co^a Bhima is said to have met with death 
like Bavana at the hands of Odlukya Ndrdyana, i.e., S'aktivarman I. 
Here is the passagei^) 

(r) These uncorrected lines are in metre and seem to form of two verses^ 
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Th« repord *B’ gives a similar account witti soma «dditiotiAi 
informatuHi. In the great battie with tbe Dramilas or 
(Dram/|»SAaf;S) who opposed him with avast army of mighty eieidiainibi 
CSlukya NUraya^ while he was still a youth destroyed the enmy> 
like a lion which destroys the elephants, and rose to fame. By hts 
skill, marvellous courage and invincible valour he killed in an instant 
with his sword the unrivalled hero {Ska-vlra) sent against him W 
coda Bhima> Hs conquered and put to flight a certain king called 
Baddema and drove away a prince named Maharaja. He destroyed 
root and branch the great tree who was the king Jata Coda who wan 
worshipped by a host of vassals. In the tumult of a fierce battle 
between the horse and elephant troops, Haktivarman obtained a most 
decisive victory against his enemies and became then the king of the 
coiuntry of Vengl. Here is the passage in the inscription. 


TO II 

m II] 
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^ ^ mi: ii 40-47) 


Inscription ‘C’ also gives the same account but furnishes some 
more details which are not mentioned in the above two reoord& 
Baktivarman conquered Baddema-nrpa He also conquered a oertain 
prince called Maharaja. He despatched to the presence of Yama the 
king named Karikala, in the forefront of a fiei'oe battle. 
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These records describe the exploits of S'aktivarman : the events 
of his youth and the exploits that paved the way for his establishment 
on the throne firmly. * The greatest event of his youth was the display 
of marvelous heroism in a fierce battle with the Dramilas or G5|as. 
There is no doubt that the Dramilas mentioned in these inscriptions 
arf the CSlas of Tanjapurl, the descendants of Parantaka I. The use 
of the appellation Dramila in the passage quoted above puts the fact 
boyond all doubt. The victory against the Colas was an event of his 
youth, when S^aktivarman was perhaps about sixteen years of age. 
We have no materials to fix the date of this encounter. But if 
we assume that S'aktivarman was about fifty years old at the time 
of his accession to the throne in 999 A. D. his birth may be 
placed about 949-50 A. D. during the reign of Ammaraja II. If this 
conjecture is probable, then S'aktivarman’s victory against the 
the CSjas has to be placed about A. D. 956 when he would be about 
sixteen years old. This view is not improbable, for it will be remem- 
bered that at this time according to the Mangallu plates, referred to 
above, Ammaraja II. had proceeded on an expedition to Kalihga in 
wrath against the Ra§trakQta king Kpsna III. Perhaps at this juncture 
the Ri^^rakDta monarch induced the Coja king of Tanjapuri who was 
his subordinate to invade the Andhra country from the south and thus 
harass Ammaraja from all sides. Danarnava who was the regent of 
the kingdom during the absence of his brother the king, probably 
despatched his eldest son ^aktivarman against the Cola king of the 
Dramilas, and thus repulsed the invasion by inflicting a crushing 
defeat upon him. S'aktivarman’s -great victory against the Colas of 
the south in his youth was indeed a matter of great pride and joy to 
him; and it was a memorable exploit of his youth, certainly the cause 
of his rising fame. The defeat of the Co^as at the hands of Calukya 
Candra seems to fall in the reign of Parantaka II- surnamed Sundcwa 
CGla, (954-969 A.D.). 

All the above three records mention the names of Baddetna- 
nfpa, Maharaja, Ja^a Choda or ChSda Bhima, Karikala and several 
others whom S'aktivarman conquered and became the king of Vehgi. 
Baddema may easily be identified with Adhiraja Badapa of the Aram- 
baka plates. Baddema and Badapa were popular forms of the Sanskrit 
Bhadra. The letter ma in Baddema and pa in Badapa were only honorific 
endings and not parts of the original names themselves. Maharaja is 
obvioulsy a title and, therefore, it is difficult to identify the prince who 
was well known in those days by that appellation. It is probable that 
by that term ‘Dljaraja II the younger brother of Badapa was meant* 
Jata CS^a, Co^a Bhima and Earikala were doubtless identical with the 
Telugu Cola king Ja^a Cola Bhima surnamed Cola TrinStra, the hero 
of the Conjeevaram inscription. Mr. J. Bamayya Pantulu identified 
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Jata Coda wrongly vrith Jala CO}a Sundara Pa^dya, the first O0|a 
Viceroy of the kingdom and a son of Rajindra Cola !.(«) From 

the order in which the heroic deeds of S^aktivarman are mentioned ill 
these records it appears that Ja^a CO|a Bhima survived his master and 
opposed Baktivarman for sometime longer. It is very important that 
Baktivarman in all these records claims to have slain Ja^ Coda Bhima 
who resembled Havana, in a very fierce battle and thus acquired the 
binida Calukya Narayana. This Cola Bhima Eis will be shown presently 
was indeed a mighty king and next in power only to the AdhirUja 
Badapa in VShgi. Thus it may not be wrong if we assume that Badapa 
could enjoy the uninterrupted sovereignty of Vehgi for a long time only 
on account of this powerful Telugu Cola feudatory. 

Having thus overcome all his enemies S'aktivarman ascended 
the throne of his ancestors. All his records state in plain terms that 
he obtained the kingdom through his own prowess and power. Neither 
the Csla contemporaries nor S'aktivarman’s successors state that the 
Calukya Candra sought the assistance of any outside power in re> 
conquering Vengi. On the contrary the Ranastipandi grant of his 
younger brother Vimaladitya, states us in unequivocal terms that 
about the close of the interregnum so called, {atrantare), “ the son of 
Dana-nrpa, that glorious king S'aktivarman, having overcome his 
enemies by the force lof his valour, protected the earth for twelve 
years.!*) This claim is rendered likely by the fact that no power of the 
Deccab at this period was paramount enough to help S^aktivarman in 
his conquest of VSftgi. The Western Calukyas who were just rising 
to power under Tailapa III were too busy with their own affairs in the 
West and Mysore to interfere in the dynastic wars of Andhra. In 997 
A. D. Tailapa III died and was succeeded by his son Satyasraya. In the 
south the colas were still unable to extend their dominion into Tondai- 
mandalam and were not strong enough to interfere in the affairs of 
VSbgi. It is therefore probable that S'aktivarman was able to conquer 
Badapa and his brother, kill Ja^a Cola Bhima and thus become the 
unsdisputed lord of the Andhra kingdom by the force of his own 
prowess and the help of the devoted subordinates of his illustrsous 
father and uncle. 

But now arises an interesting question. Though the inscrip- 
tions of the time of Rajaraja I do not boast of anything like the slaying 
of the Andhra king Bhima with a mace, the Tiruvalathgadu plates of 
his son Rajendra C5la I mention that act.(u) This is indeed very 
curious. There is no doubt that the Andhra king Bhima was identical 

(s) Andhra Sahitya Parishatpattika. vol. U. p. 379-412. 

(t) Above vol. VI. p. 348 off. text line* 40-41. 

(u) S. 1. 1\ 111. Part lU, pp. 383 ff, text line 82. 
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#IQi J«|t BkitbOi &e Teluga CS)a king of EsAoIpura. But l^is 
priute Uras Uiainaed to have been uprooted bj Bakti^armant uod he was 
likUned to a huge tree having deep roots, and branches spreading over 
a wide area. It was by killing this prince that the Eastern Calukya 
kiiiB acquired the title CSlukya Narayana. So it is improbable that 
killed him. The statement in the Tiruvalamgadu plates is 
evideDtly a boast; nevertheless it seems to contain some truth, a vieled 
statoment of fact The history of the Oola kingdom of this period will 
enable us to Understand the truth behind this boastful claim. It may 
be remembered that BajarSja I came to the throne in July, 985 A. D. 
after the death of his paternal uncle Madhuraotaka Uttama 051a. The 
Co}a kingdom was not strong enough at that time to oppose the powerful 
feudatory dynasties of the north, like the Western Oafigas, the Nojamba- 
Pallavas and even the Vaidumbas or. their successors the Telugu CSias 
in political condition of South India was thus 

not favourable for Rajaraja I. to begin his military career yet. 
Already for sometime the great Eastern Calukya kingdom of Vehgi 
rose to toe rank of the foremost power in the Deccan and South India 
under Adhtr^'a Badapa. His powerful vassal C5la Trinetra as will be 
seen from the Oonjeevaram inscription extended his conquests into the 
South, overcame the Vaidumbas and annexed Tondaimandalam to his 
kingdom of Rena<ju. He subdued the Vaidumba chief, captured his 
capital Eanolpura and there planted a pillar of victory immediately 
after his victorious return from Ealihga, in 982 A. D. The planting 
of the victory 'pillar was thus three years prior to the death of Madhu* 
rsntaka Uttama Cola and the accession of his successor of bis successor 
Itojar&ja. This was in the reign of Adhiraja Badapa. Thus it would 
appear that the Oslas of Tanjapuri were unable to oppose toe Vaidum- 
bas or their conquerors toe Telugu CBlas for a very long time, during 
the time of Uttama Cola and after. Even for sometime after the 
accession of Rajaraja I. toe CSlas Were kept under check by Cola Tri- 
uPtra. During this period e. 978-999 A.D. the C5}a8 under Rajaraja I., 
first as the heir-apparent and later as the king of the C5ja country 
appear to be making futile attempts to conquer their neighbours and 
extend their sway in all directions. The Csjas were thus slow to take 
advantage of the opportunity that was afforded by the fall of the 
greet Ra§trakata empire. They were also unable to oppose Jafa £o|a 
Bhlma toe greatest king of his line and his overlord Adhiraja Badapa. 
Till toe fall of Badapa, in 998 A.D., therefore, the C5las were nowhere 
on toe political horizon of South India. The period commencing from 
982 A.D. till 999 A.D. was the period of the glorious rule of JafS C5}a 
Bhlma, whose territories apparently ihclttded the whole of i'op^ai- 
map^alam on the south, RSnSija ott the north and Bakanadu on the 
north-east comprising the modern district of Hellore, and. who carvdd 
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out a small feut semi-independent kingdom in the Souihetn Aiidhifa» 
country on the ruins of the great Ei^trakUta empire. Towards the 
close of Badapa’s reign his rival ffaktivarman would appear to have 
begun his depredations with the help of his father’s devoted vassals^ 
into the peaceful country of Vefigi. The disturbances in the Andhra 
country seem to have given a splendid opportunity to the Cpla kioK 
Rajaraja I. to invade the dominions of the Andhra king COla Bhima at 
this period. The inscriptions of the fourteenth year of Rajaraja men* 
tion no doubt the invasion of the country of VengL And the TiruyU- 
lamgadu plates of his son describe the slaying of the Andhra king 
Bhima, That record states that “Since Rajaraja, an expert in war as 
the same as myself has been killed by a powerful club, I shall therefore 
kill the Andhra king Bhima, though he may be faultless. So saying h© 
(Rajaraja) killed him with a mace.” If we now read the above state^ 
ments between lines we perceive that Rajaraja was for some time at 
war with the Telugu Cola king who must have threatened by his aggres- 
sive attitude the integrity of the Cola kingdom of Tafijapurl, And in 
the first encounter, as the Tiruvalamga(j[u plates suggest, Rajaraja des- 
patched a general of his name against Coda Bhima, who was defeated 
and slain. It was on the second occasion that Rajaraja I. succeeded in 
overthrowing his great foe It is this event that the C6la king claimed 
as the invasion of Vengi in the fourteenth year of his reign. Thus the 
so called invasion of Vengi dwindles down into slaying of the Andhra 
king Bhima. Since the inscriptions of Rajaraja, down to the 13lh year 
of his reign do not refer to the so called invasion of VSfigi and 
that the invasion is first mentioned in the inscriptions of the 14th year, 
the supposed slaying of Bhima must be placed about 998 A.D the first 
half of the 14th year. Mr.Aiyer has not attempted to determine the date 
of coda Bhima’s death though he is presumably aware of the statement 
in the Tiruvalamga^u plates. On the contrary he has interpreted the 
Conjeevaram epigraph as yielding S. S 923 (expired) 1001"^2, A. D* as 
the date of Co(ja Bhima’s capture. As has been stated above Ci3<}u 
Bhima was dead in A. D. 998; and it seens to be ridiculous to^ make 
Rajaraja capture a king who was dead two or three years previously. 

Mr. Subrahmanya Aiyer ignores the Cola history ^ of this 
period, but tells us that the cause for he outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the Telugu C6la king and Rajaraja I was the result of an appeal 
made by Danarpava for help against his enemies, the Eastern Qpugas. 
He infers that CQda Bhima came into possession of the Eastern Oa|uk3ra 
dominions during the period of confusion that followed &e ooun^r 
attack of the Eastern Qahgast to oppose the aggressiveness of ^ 

when the latter was deprived of his throne. There is no m 
all these conjectures. Mr. Aiyer is not clear about the mw 
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e^ntinone place, but he suggests that it was in or about 972-3, A.D. and 
at another place he thinks that it was immediately prior to the CSJa 
Invasion of VShgl in 1001 A. D. by Rajaraja I. Again he infers that 
Bsjaraja, after capturing Bhima and placing Ca}ukya Narayapa on the 
throne of VShgl, “proceeded straightway to Kalingam and subdued it.” 
But, on the contrary, what appears to have been probable and lik ely at this 
juncture was that Rajaraja who was apparently watching the course of 
events in VSngi made a counter attack upon the aggressive C5la Tri- 
netra who was like a stumbling block in the path of Dramila Cola 
expansion into Topd^'i'^^hdalam. The successes of S'aktivarman on the 
north rendered the task easy for Rajaraja I, who with the foresight of 
a shrewd statesman threw in his weight with the victorious Saktivar- 
man I. Meanwhile Coda Bhima despatched his general whom the 
inscription B mentioned above calls g/ca Vlra against S'aktivarman who 
defeated and killed him. By this date ctrca 998 A.D. Badapa was appa- 
rently driven out of the country, and COda Bhima was forced to fight 
alone against S'aktivarman. It seems probable that at this juncture 
Rsjaraja I. joined S'aktivarman T. in conquering Jata. Cola Bhima. 
S'aktivarman I. defeated and killed Coda Bhima in a decisive battle, and 
this event paved the way for his accession to the throne of VShgi. 
Rajaraja however, claimed in his usual boastful style the invasion of 
the Vefigi country, and his son claimed for him the slaying of 05da 
Bhima. Thus the so called invasion of Vengi by Rajaraja is nothing 
but protracted fight with the Telugu Cola king which ended in the 
latter’s death at the hands of Calukya Narayana in c. 998 A. D. And it 
is absolutely incorrect to assume that S'aktivarman was placed on the 
throne of Vehgi by the C6la monarch Rajaraja I. It is equally incorrect 
to say that Rajaraja straightway proceeded to Kalingam and subdued 
it. What he did perhaps was to assist S'aktivarman to subdue the 
refractory king Vajrahasta II of Kalinga who probably helped Badapa 
to oppose him at that juncture. It is probable that Badapa after he 
was expelled from VSngi proceeded to Kalinga and then with the help 
of the king of that country made the last and unsuccessful attempt 
to conquer S'aktivarman. 

, It was Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya(v) who said that Vimala- 

ditya was defeated and taken as a captive to the Cola capital Tanjapurl 
from a misreading of the Mahendragiri victory pillar inscription, (w) 
and that the Eastern Calukya prince, while he was in TanjavQr married 
princes Kundava, the younger sister of Rajendra C6}a I. Vimaladitya 
of the MahSndragiri inscription was not the prince of the Eastern 
Ohalukya dynasty ; he was an obscure Kuluta prince of the North and 

(v) Ep Jnd. VI. p. 351. 

(w) S. I. f. V., No. 1351 : A N. Nos. 356 &? 357 of 1896. 
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the victory pillar inscription belongs to king Velanapti Raj 6 ndra CSIa I* 
who was the viceroy of Vehgi (1092-1100 A.D.) in succession to ViraC 6}»4 
Venkayya’s theory therefore is a pure myth. Rajaraja I was a great 
statesman, and the greatest monarch of bis line* For the success of 
his plans and fulfilment of his cherished desires, namely that of esta-^ 
blishing a C5la empire in the south, he foresaw that the hostilities 
between the Eastern Calukyas and the CSlas of Tanjapuri should be put 
an end to. He needed a strong and faithful ally on the north to further 
bis plans on the west. His eyes were on Mysore in the west and he 
had already come into conflict with the Western Calukya king SatyU-* 
s'raya* The dynastic wars in Vengi had come to a close; S^aktivarman I 
became the undisputed lord of that country. Rajaraja I, therefore, 
entered into marital alliance with the Eastern Calukyas, and secured 
peace on the northern frontier which lasted for three generations. He 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vimaladitya, who already was 
annointed as the crown prince of Vehgi by his elder brother. It was 
this great act of far sighted act of statemanship that saved 06 la king- 
dom from extinction many a time during the reigns of his successors 
in the first half of the eleventh century, at the hands of the Western 
Calukyas. It is, therefore, wrong to infer that S'aktivarrqan was 
placed on the throne of Vengi by Rajaraja I, king of the Colas. 

There is no evidence to support the assumption that Vimaladitya 
was carried as a ^captive to Tanjapuri and, that while staying there as 
such was wedded to the Cola princess Kundavamba. There is nothing 
to suggest this conclusion, that Vimaladitya’s marriage was brought 
about under the circumstances gratuituously presumed by Mr. 
Aiyer and others. The view suits well the Southern school of his- 
torians who are eager to glorify Rajaraja I at any cost by baseless 
assumptions. The view makes a romantic story but it is not history 
based upon reliable evidence. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Since the above article going to the press, Mr. Subrahmanya 
Aiyer, has published an article under the caption “The Larger Liedeu 
Grant of Rajaraja I.” in the Epigraphia IndteaM Therein, it is grati- 
fying to see that, he has modified some of his views which he formerly 
held on the history of the relations of Rajaraja I with Vehgi, during 
the period of the Interregnum of the Eastern Calukyan kingdom* Mr. 
Aiyer has changed his view about the ‘Interregnum’ and writteu 
as follows : (y) “That the country of Vehgi, though deprived of 
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Dan&rQftva, was not subject to anarchy is establishiid 
W of Badapa, Taja and others belonging the collateral line of 

Bastern QHukyas ; and that the claim of Sajaraja I to have conqttered 
VeAifi marely an honorary, and must be based on a prior Cola 
rul&r'a conquest is disproved by the fact hat none of the predecessors 
daitn it" In the proceeding pages, I have shown clearly by tracing 
tihe history of the rise of the Cola dynasty down to the period of 
Bajaraja I, how it was impossible for the C5la king to have invaded 
Vehgf country. But it is regretable that Mr. Aiyer reiterates his view 
expressed in his note on the Gonjeevaram inscription of Ja^a Coja 
^lima, or Bajaraja as he calls it(z) When he states that the deposition 
of Danarpava was brought about by the counter invasion of Kamarpava 
(IV?) of Ealinga, we ask : what is the basis for this conclusion ? The 
Gonjeevaram inscription does not support this at all. Again Mr. Aiyer, 
without any evidence in support of it, writes that “the accession of 
Baktivarman, the son of Danarpava, to the Vehgi throne immediately 
following Bajaraja’s invasion suggests that the very object of the 
invasion might have been to secure the country to its rightful owner 
and was probably undertaken on behalf of the deposed Danarnava.” 
This is travesty of facts and is plainly ignoring the inscriptions of 
Baktivarman I. 


(x) Vol- XXI pp 213, a. 

(y) Op^ cU pp. 227-229. 
(*) B.r,XXI. pp 29 ff. 
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{Maharajah's College, Ermkulam.) 

The chief factors regulating the degree of persistence of animal- 
names in the various members of a language-family during the course 
of their evolution are (i) the geographical and climatic conditions 
governing faunal life in the particular language-areas, and (ii) the 
influence of foreign languages. 

These and other features are revealed by the examination of 
the more important animal-names in the dialects of Dravidian. 
In the following discussion, I have envisaged not only the 
literary speeches of the south of India but also the Dravidian dialects 
of central and northern India, for all of which rich lexical material is 
now available. 

I shall sum up straightway the results of my discussion. 

(a) The bases denoting the names of the following animals are 
most widely distributed : ‘rat’, ‘cat’, ‘sheep’, ‘fowl’, ‘fish’, ‘calf’, 
‘scorpion’, ‘worm’, ‘deer’. 

The bases for ‘dog’, ‘buffalo’, ‘tiger’, ‘bear’, ‘elephant’, 
‘pig’, ‘crab’, ‘monkey’ are found only in south and central India. 
Gdpdh it may be noted preserves native bases for ‘buffalo’, ‘elephant’, 
and ‘crab’, while Kdi does not have them. 

A number of bases are, so far as can be judged from present 
materials, exclusively southern; — ,‘ snake’, ‘crocodile’, ‘jackal’ 
‘ tortoise ’. 

Even among the southern speeches, fairly large divergences 
are met with in the following:— ‘frog’, ‘bat’, ‘dove ’, ‘pigeon’. 

Names of animals that are not indigenous in India mrs 
foreign;— ‘camel’ [Tam. offapam, Kann. on^e, Tel. o^a,— of. lA ttsfra] ; 
‘rhinoceros’ [Tam. kapdi mirugam, KskVin, gai}^aka,—cf. Skt. kha^ga- 
mrga]. 

(b) (i) lA loans for indigenous animals exist in soine of the 
speeches as popular forms 

‘Cat’, ‘dog* and ‘calf’ in Tel.; ‘crocodile’, ’elephant]’, ‘snak»’ 
in Effi; ‘tiger’, ‘scorpion’, ‘crab’, ‘crocodile’, ‘jackal*, ‘dephant’ 
Eurufth. 
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, In BrAMi, many bases appear to be foreign. 

(ii) The influence of Dravidian bases on lA has been suggested 
(with some reason, it strikes me) for the following : — 

Dr min ‘ fish ’ lA mlna. 

„ verupo, etc. ‘oat’ lA Wra/o, etc. 

„ erumai ‘buffalo’ ... ... I A heramba. 

„ edu, etc. ‘sheep’ •> Maka. 

(iii) Austric or Kolarian parallelisms exist for the following : 
Khi Au/ia, Gd. /co/-y-a/ ‘ jackal ’ ... Savatsl kulun. 

Kellis } Kolarian t.;. 

Kujxxkh pt^-kr^fo ‘frog* • Sant. pokot-r^{e. 

Dr. words for ‘bat’ “Austric words.” 

(iv) The structural similarities of Dr. words for ‘horse’ 
‘peacock* and ‘donkey’ to foreign words remain puzzles. 

(c) Words that are structurally similar denote different animals 
in a few instances: — 

nari ‘ jackal * Mai. nari ‘ tiger * dialectally. 

karadi * bear ’ Kfli krddi ‘ tiger *, ‘ leopard *, etc. 

eli ‘ rat * KHi oli ‘ bear * beside odri ‘ rat *. 

kanru, etc. ‘young one Kut, xadd ‘young ones of ani* 
of cow, buffalo mals as well as of humans*. 

I cf . Kann kandu ‘ child ’ used 
endearingly ]. 

South Dr. i^la, todelu, Brihtii ^o/a ‘jackal’. 
tOndan ‘wolf*. 

Tam. ka0f etc. ‘male Mai. ‘calf *, ‘child Tel 

of some animals *. krepu ‘ bull calf *. 

(d) Interesting rules of phonology are mirrored in some of the 
inter-dialectal parallelisms : — 

(i) Tam., Kann. a “ Tel., Tulu, G6. B ■■ Ktii 0. 

(ii) Southern e « G6 a. 

(ill) „ „ “ Br. u. 

(iv) Tara, nr (the r is an alveolar plosive)- Mai. long dental 
nasal nn - Kann. nd « Tulu, Kfii nj - Kur. dd. 

(v) Tam. I « Tel. rf, r » Tulur =* G6., Kuy. — ^Maltor. 
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(vi) Accent-shift and aphacresis in Tel. and in Kfli. 

(vii) Incorporation in the base of the portion of an original 

plural ending [A:a({)l in Tel. eluka, lga,purugu> 

(viii) The occurrence of (prothetic?) h in BrUhhi, as in the 
names for ‘rat’ ‘goat’, ‘£ly^ 

(ix) Other sound-correspondences like t =• c [in tel - Kann. 
del, Tulu dialectal c^l I ; the lowering of the vowel in 
Kann. ili ‘rat’ beside Tam. eli; the influence of a bila- 
bial consonant on the vowel following, as in Kann* 
boku ‘cat’, G6 boka ‘cat* beside Kann. Tam. 

verugu ; syncope of syllables with r ; the correspondence 
of initial v [ of Tam., etc.] to initial b [of Kann. etc.li 
etc. 

In the tables below, I have not included lA or other foreign loans, 
generally speaking; but they are embodied in the discussions. Struc- 
tural variants are either listed in different columns or enclosed within 
square brackets. 
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1- A widely represented group. 

(i) oU ‘bear* of Kfti structurally belongs to this group; kra^i 

corresponding to southern ‘ bear * karadi, has assumed the 
meaning ‘tiger* in Kfii. 

(il) For south Dr. e- « G6udi a-, cf. southern erme •= Q6. armt 
‘ buffalo 

For south Dr. e- * Kdi o-, cf. edu ‘sheep’ • Kui 9da* 
Tel. eru ‘river* *• Kdi ‘channel 
For Br. a, of. southern ehupp- ‘ to raise ’ ■■ Br. *har-f~f 
her-f, hef- ‘ to lift up the southern interrogative base e, 
S - Br. a. 

For the A- of Br., cf. Kei ‘she-goat’ [ « southern adt^^ 
hllh ‘fly* [ “ southern f ], Br. hin- ‘to lamb, calve, foal* 
[ = southern; m-]. 

-ka of Tel. is an original ' plural ending now embodied in 
the base; the Kur.-Malto -pe looks like being related; cf. 
pocgD of Kur. to Tel. purugu^ 

2. ‘Cat*.— (i) The divergence is noteworthy. Tel. is lA 

Icf. bidAla, birala, billi of NIA, and cf. Jules Bloch, B3L, 
XXV, p. 14.1 

(ii) The syncope of the syllable containing r in the Kann. 

and G6. forms, and the influence of the initial bilabial on 
the vowel following, are noteworthy. 

(iii) Colloquial Tam. punai is from punah a variant of old 

puaai which finds its counterpart in Mai. pUcca and Tuju 
puccoe. 

(iv) For the probable imitative origin of these and similar 

non-Dra vidian forms for ‘cat*, cf. Bloch, BSL, p. 14^ 
footnote. 

(v) Tam. verugu, I think, is perhaps the ‘frightener* ; cf. 

Tam. ‘fear’, verul, etc. 

3. ‘Dog*. — (i) Cognates of nap exist as far north as the Gdndi 

area. Xuf. alia is different. Malto kucca and Br4hfli 
kucak are borrowings from neighbouring lA speeches 
[01 A kukkura ‘dog’]. 

(ii) The Kflvi word ndhudi, corresponding to Kfli nakuri, has 

nSefca {nay-^ka]] as its plural form. The afl&x-A-Mri of 
the Kti and the Kflvi words is not, therefore, a part of 
the original base which was perhaps only n5p or mi. 

(iii) Tel.kitkka ITam. kukkal] is a borrowing from lA i.e. 
from a Prakritic speech current in Andhra desa. But 
the OIA word kukkura which should have yielded the 
Prakritic form, has itself been suggested as being of 
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Dravidic origin by Gundert who connects it with native 
Dr. kurai^ kure- ‘barking* ‘growling*. 

It is worthy of note that the Tel. words for ‘dog\ ‘cat* 
and ‘ cow-calf ’ [dUda ] are I A loans. 

4 . ‘Sheep, goat *.—(i) In the Sdw group, the sound-correspond- 

ence: Tam. (y)adtt = Tel., Tulu, G6., Kur, Br. e, is to be 
noted, of. ‘elephant’ below. 

Old Tam. had (y)adu alternating with adu, like ydnai^ Unai 
‘ elephant 

For the Kdi d, cf. K6i dra ‘channel*, ‘flowing stream 
Tam. am, Tel. Sm ‘river*. 

I consider Kur. ^ra to be directly allied, because Kuf. -f- 
(lA flapped cerebral) may represent southern -(i-, as in Kur. 
par- ‘to sing southern pad-. 

(ii) The group kori. kore, etc. is limited, so far as I can see, to 
south Dr. 

5. ‘Bull (i) Tel. kode is a ‘bull-calf* and kddi ‘bullock’^ 

While Kfli kadi is used for an ‘ox’ or ‘cow’, G6. konda is 
a ‘ bullock Kann. kona ‘ male buffalo * may be allied, 
of. Skt. gOna ‘ox ’. 

(ii) mari which is used in the colloquial only in Mai. for 

‘ bullock ’ has been derived by Gundert from mSr- ‘ to be 
active 

(iii) /laja ‘ bullock ’ was connected by the late Prof. Collins • 

with native words like Tara. kalirUf etc. 

In this connection, there is another widespread setdeserving of notice: — 

Tam. kadd ‘male of sheep, goat or buffalo’. 
kaddy ‘ bull, ox ’ 
kiddy ‘bull’ ‘buffalo’. 

Mai. kaddvu, kiddvu, kddvu ‘ vigorous bull ‘ and derivatively 
‘young bull’, ‘young one of cattle’, ‘child’ (ap- 
plied endearingly), and even an honorific appella- 
tion for certain families who were regarded as the 
‘favourite children of the ruler or king.’ 

Tel. kr^pu [structurally, the change is normal here] 
‘bull-calf’ 

Kann. gadi * young steer’. Tulu gadusu ‘young bull’. 

Kfli A:rat ‘female buffalo’ [Note the restriction and trans- 
ference of meaning!. 

Gfindi /cwrr^ ‘bull-calf ’ is perhaps also of this group; but 
GA paypa ‘calf, whether male or female’ is allieil 
to south Dr. pay-, pas- ‘young, tender, green’ 
paidal ‘what is young*, Kann. pcmle ‘ child 
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(It) Tet another g^onp denoting male animals is confined to 
Tam., Mai. and Tel, 

Tam. potu ‘male of a number of animals’. 

T«1 

If »» 

Mai. „ ‘male buffalo’. 

6. ‘Cow’. — (i) Malto d-yu ‘cow’ looks like being related to a of 
the south. Grignard’s lists do not show a cognate in Kur 
which has mekkhO ‘cow’ [? 1 and lA gay. 

(ii) a-v-u of Tel. owes its -v- to the off-glide; and -n of Tan. 
Sn is an old augment [See Tolkappiyam, E^. ], which was 
subsequently regarded as part of the base. 

7. ‘Calf’. — (i) The sound-correspondence series: Tam -wr- Mai. 
long dental nn^Kann. ror nd”Tulu, Kfli Mj-Kup dd has 
been discussed by me full in my History of the Alveolar 
Plosive {JMV\ 

For south Dr. k- “ Kur-Malto x-, see my paper on the 
subject in I A 1933. 

(ii) Tel. dUda ‘cow calf’ is a lone form, perhaps an I A loan if 
it originally meant a ‘frisker, ieaper’ [cf N I A daud — ‘run’ 
and the I A loan in Eann. da(- ‘to hop, bound’ ] 

8. ‘She-buffalo’. — Southern e is opened out to a- in G6pdi. 

9. ‘Fowl’.— (i) The correspondence of Tam., Mai., Kann. 1“ Tel. 
-d“Tulu r-G6, Kur., Malto r is met with here. 

(ii) I do not think that Dravidian need have adpated these 
forms for a very familiar faunal unit existing wild in south 
Indian jungles, from Skt. Kukkuta- 

(iii) The forms for ‘hen’ are interesting : — 

Tam. pSdat ‘female of birds’, ‘hen’ 

„ pedu „ 

Kann. pende 
Tel. petta 
Mai peda, pida 

All these words are connected with pen ‘female’ of the south 
G6pdi Ped-gl ‘girl’, Kur. pc// ‘female child’ and Tam. pen- ‘to 
desire, love’. 

10. ‘Pig*. — cf. 7 above for the sound-correspondence series. 

11. ‘Fish’.— Indo-Aryanists (Profs. Charpentier and Bloch) are 
inclined to derive I A mina from this Dr. base. 

To me, Coldwell’s imaginative but certainly shrewd, sugges- 
tion of the etymology of Dr. mTn from min- ‘to shine, glitter’ 
is quite appealing. 

12. ‘Scorpion’.— A widespread base, absent (however) in central 
India. 
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13. 'Worm*. — Another widespread base, the representatives of 
which reveal the sound- correspondence series noted in 9 
above and also the accent-shift in Tel. and in Kfli (for which, 
see my Dr. Aph.) 

14. ‘Fly*^ — f as such exists in Tel. ‘honey bee’, Kup. tin-l 

corresponding to Tam. tM-l. 

The Br. word (if allied) shows (prothetic ?) /i-. 

15. ‘Louse*. — Widely represented- 

16. ‘Lizard’. — South Dr., judged by available materials. 

17. ‘Iguana’. — South Dr. and 06, 

18. ‘Tortoise’.^ — Old Tam. has yamai; the correspondence of Tam. 
(y) a io Tulu g has been noted in 4 above. 

19. ‘Frog’. — Considerable inter-dialectal divergence exists here. 

(i) The lone Tam. — Mai. set was likened by me to Semang 
( Austria) tabek, tabak ‘frog’ [Tam. iavakicai particularly] 

(ii) Cf. Kur p^k-rOfe Sant^li pokot-rOta, 

(iii) Cf. Go. d6de ‘toad’ with rOfe above. 

(iv) pDk-of the Kur. word, and Mai. dialectal pDkkacci resemble 
I A bMka, and the Mai. word was very probably “corrupted” 
from Sanskrit; but Prof. Chatterji has already compared 
[Pre- Aryan arid Pre-Dr., p. XXII] the Skt. bheka to Austria 
forms. 

The inter-relations of Kur. pok, Sant&li pokot to I A and to 
Austria forms remain obscure. 

20 'Crab*. — Here the words appear to be allied; but the question 
of initial n, n is hard to settle. Is n original or secondary ? 
For a suggestion, see my Dr Ph. 


21. ‘Hare.’ — For GO. mal-ol, cf. the Kann. variants mala, mola^ 

22. ‘Jackal, fox ’.~(i) The central Indian kulta and kolh-y-al 
appear to be connected with Savara (Austria) kul-un * fox,* 
Santaii kul and cognate words in extra — Indian Austric, 
meaning ‘tiger.’ Pischel [Prakrit Orammar, p. 170] records 
the Prakrit forms kolhua, kulha^ and derives them from OIA 
krOstr-. 

The other G6. word khekrl is also foreign; of. Santali 
khikrl. 

(ii) Sir Denys Bray has confronted BrAhtii tDla ‘jackal * with 
Kann. tola ‘wolf,’ Tel. Wdelu, late Tam. ^Ondan wolf.’ 

23. ‘ Deer ’.—Tara, iralai, Kann., Tu}u erale and Tel. mean 

‘ antelope;’ perhaps this set is adapted from lA harina. With 
the other type man, etc,, one may compare Prakrit maa [OIA 
mrga; see Pischel, p. 53]. ) 

24. ‘ Peacock.’— (i) For the conceivable affiliations of these forme 
/ to words in I A and in Indian AustriOf of. Bloch, BSL, p. JA 
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For a tentative suggestion regarding the forms being 
native in Dravidian, of. JB0R8, 1930. 

(ii) Tam. idgai, Kanu. Tulu sogce are other words in 
these speeches ; Tam.pr// ‘peacock’s tail * and derivative- 
ly ‘ peacock * may be compared to KOi plli ‘peacock ’ ? 

25. ‘Bat*. — Here is another set of forms with intricate lA and 
Austric connections. See my Peacock and Bat in JB0R8, 
1930. 

26. ‘Dove*. — The extraordinary structural variations point to a 
foreign origin ; cf. lA paraoata. 

27. I ‘Horse,’ ‘Mule*. — For an excellent discussion of the Dr. and 

28. / other words, see Bloch, BSL, XXV, p. 11 jff. 

20. ‘Snake’ — T!e\,tractt ‘serpent,’ Kui srasu ‘Snake’ and Q6. 
tar as are adaptations of I A trasa. 

30. ‘Tiger’. — (i) Only G6. haspu/Zt, among the northern dialects; 
and even here there is another word bru-kal ‘mountain tiger’ 
which resembles Kolarian forms. Cf. also KOvi klani 
‘ tiger ’. 

(ii) Tam. at ‘ small tiger, panther, puma,’ Mai. cirutta^ 
Kann. cirutie ‘panther, leopard,’ Tel. ciruta have all 
been regarded as basically meaning ‘ a small species of 
tiger’ and connected radically with ciru ‘small.’ But 
Skt. citraka means ‘Leopard, panther.’ Is there any 
“contamination” here? Or, are the Dr. and Skt. forms 
original in each family ? 

31. ‘Crocodile.’— (i) For a discussion, see my paper in ER, 1932, 
(ii) Kann. has negal ‘crocodile’ with which Prof. Bloch 

compares Skt. nakra* 

32. ‘Elephant.’ — Except GOpdi, the central Indian and northern 
dialects show lA hatu 

33. ‘Bear.’— A south Dr. type which in KGi means ‘tiger, 
panther, leopard.’ 

34. ‘Monkey.’ — Tam. mandi has been suggested as being at the 
back of {hanu)mant [cf. an-Twandi ‘male monkey’]; and manga 
has been connected with Skt. marka. 

These suggestions have not appealed to me. mandi is a 
lone Tamil form ; it is not met with in other Dr. speeches. 
As for manga and marka, the explanations of both Gundert 
and Kittel {Kann, Diet,) are far too fanciful. 
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KRISHNA DEYA RAYA AND THE PORTUGUESE. 

GURTI VENKET RAOi M,A., LL.B., 

Andhra University. 


In the ancient and medieval times European Countries entirely 
depended upon India for a regular supply of spices, pepper, cloth etc 
After the establishment of the Islamic dominion in Asia and Africa, the 
Mussalmans from Egypt, Arabia, and Persia secured the control of the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, founded settlements on the Indian Sea- 
board, and monopolised the entire foreign trade of India with Europe, 
Wassaf and Barbosa have given! an account of their Commercial activities 
in the Arabian Waters before the coming of the Portuguese. The little 
trade that was left in the hands of the Christians of the Italian cities 
was jeopardized by the conquest of Constantinople by the Turks in A. D. 
1453. The Commercial cities of the Levant lost their business and the 
great European marts like Antwerp clamoured for spices. 

Hence the close of the fifteenth century witnessed a series of 
attempts on the part ot the Christian nations of Europe to circumvent 
the Mussalman control of the eastern trade routes by finding a new way 
to India acioss the Atlantic. Spain and Portugal, which abutted on the 
Atlantic, took the lead and succeeded in putting Europe in direct contact 
with America and India. In May, 1498 Vasco Da Gama landed on the 
Indian shores, near Calicut, ‘where the pepper and ginger grew, and other 
drugs and merchandise were also procurable in almost unlimited 
quantites'.2 

Circumstances were very propitious for the Portuguese enterprise in 
India at this time. The states of the Deccan and South India were 
passing through a most strenuous period of their history the imbecility 
of Sultan Mahmud Shah (a. D. 1482-1518) and the internal party feuds 
dismembered the Bahmani Kingdom into five principalities, 3 the most 
important of which were Bijapur, Ahmadnagar and Golconda; the empire 
of Vijayanagar^ lost Goa, Chaul, Dabhol, and other important towns due 
to the worthless character of Virupaksha Raya {\. D. 1466 1485), and 

the region of Malabar presented a mosaic of small principalities open to 


1. See EUios, ill, p. 3a, 35; Th 9 Book of Duarte Barbosa, Dames, Vol, II, 
pp. 76—78, 

2 . F. C. Danvers: The Portuguese in Indian Vol. I p. 47, ^ 

8 . Berar (Jmed Bhahii; Ahmedanagar {Nizam 8 Uhi); Bijfipdr {Adtl Bhaki): Gol- 


konda (Qutb Bkahij! md ftrtarfPorW Shahil, _ 

4. To the Poi^ttg^iose IJarasi^a aad War^y^gi 
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attack by maritime powers. There was not much good-will among thete 
states: Sholapur formed the bone of contention between Bijaphr and 
Ahmadnagar; so was Pathri between the latter and Berar; Golconda in iti 
own interest tried to maintain the balance of power between the rival 
states; the Raichur Doab furnished a fruitful source of strife between the 
Bahmani states and the empire of Vijayanagar; and the ambitious designs 
of Calicut caused constant irritation to the Kingdoms of Cannanore and 
Cochin. Perpetual jealousies among the rulers of these states, and their 
ignorance of the world forces paved the way for the foundation of the 
Portuguese power in India. 

From the outset the Portuguese were attracted towards the hospi- 
table and rich shores of the Hindu States, which possessed numerous 
sea-ports and produced almost all kinds of commodities so much in 
demand in Europe. Barbosa has givenS a description of important ports 
and towns of Vijayanagar and Malabar which carried on ‘great traffic in 
goods of divers sorts.’ Further, the Mussalmans were the political 
enemies and commercial rivals of the Portuguese in Europe as well as in 
India. The Sultan of Egypt rendered every assistance to the Zamorin of 
Calicut, who was considered to be friend of the Mussalman traders, to 
keep out the Portuguese from the Arabian waters. Hence the policy of 
the Portuguese from the beginning was anti-Mussalman. They resolved to 
destroy the power of the Mussalmans on the sea, to disable the Sultan 
of Egypt from co-operating with the Zamorin, and to build fortifications 
at stratgeic centres. Francisco de Almeida, the first Portuguese Viceroy 
in India, defeated the combined fleets the Zamorin and the Sultan of 
Egypt in February 1509 , and established fortified factories in the Hindu 
States of Cochin and Cannanore.® 

On the other hand, the South Indian rulers always welcomed 
foreign merchants who fostered the trade and increased the revenues of 
the country. Special circumstances operated to make the Hindu rulers, 
except the Zamorin, ally themselves with the Portuguese. 'I'he Hindu 
Kings of Cannanore and Cochin, in their anxiety to resist the hegemony 
of Calicut, hailed them as their natural friends, gave them all commercial 
facilities and allowed them to erect fortified stations within their terri- 
tories. The Vijayanagar emperors had also their own reasons to look 
with favour the advance of the new comers. Warfare had been going on 
for generations between the former and the Bahmani Sultans and its issues 
often depended on the efficiency of cavalry. As horses did not thrive on 
the South Indian soil, they had to be imported from Sindh, Persia and 
Arabia. The Mussalmans, who held a virtual monopoly in horse-tradel 

5 . Op: CiU, Yol. I, pp, ia4-1^7; Vol. II, pp. 79-102/ 124-132. 

6. Ki M. Panikkar; Maldbar and the PortugucH, Oh. V, 
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evinced considerable partiality towards the rulers of their own creed in 
their dealings.^ The keen anxiety of the Emperors df Vijayanagar to 
secure for themselves a continuous supply of good horses brought them 
into close contact with the Portuguese. 

The first relations of the Portuguese with the Emperor of Vijaya- 
nagar were neither direct nor very encouraging. This was due to the 
administrative system of the empire. Generally the different parts of the 
empire were held by the provincial Governors or the vassal kings,8 They 
could do what they liked so long as they remained loyal to the emperor^ 
maintained the quota of horse, foot and elephants, paid him the fixed 
share of their revenue, and did not tyranise over the people. Towards 
the west, between the kingdom of Bijapur and the land of Malabar, lay 
the coast province of Tolinofe i e , Tulu-nada. It contained several busy 
commercial centres, such as Bankapur, Honavar, Bhatkal, Gersoppa etc., 
each of which was under the rule of a petty chieftain.^ The first dealings 
of the Portuguese were naturally with them. In A. D. /502 Vasco da 
Gama, during his second voyage to India, touched Bhatkal. He put 
down the opposition of the local chief by force, and granted peace on 
condition that the Turks were prohibited from trading there; that no 
trade in pepper should be carried on at that poit, etc. The ‘King' 
accepted these conditions but excused himself from more, ‘as he was 
only a tenant of the King of Bisnaga, to whom the country belonged*.!^ 
In A. D 1505 Francis:© de Almeida came in conflict with the chief of 
Honavar and compelled him to offer allegiance to the King of Portugal. 
The available evidence does not reveal the repercussions of these inci- 
dents on the Central Government at Vijayanagar. 

Direct negotiations between fhe Portuguese and the Emperor of 
Vijayanagar were started in A. D. 1506, when Almeida asked King 
Narasa^2 for permission to erect a fortress at Bhatkal. Sewell says that 
no answer was returned. But it was probably in response to this 
request that the Emperor sent a message of friendship to Almeida with 
an assurance that ‘he would allow him to build forts in his own ports, 
excepting Baticala (Baikal) which was rented, and he would furnish 
everything necessary for the erection of these fons’.l^ Nothing, however, 
came out of these pourparlers between the two powers. 

7. N. Venkata Bamanayy a; Studies in the History of the Third Vijayanagara 
Dynasty pp. 284 ff. 

8. Paea and Nunia, R. SewelPs — A Forgotten Empire, pp. 280 — 2S2, 379. 

9. Barbosa, op, cit, Vol. I, pp, 183 — 197; Nunia, op, cit, p. 876, 

10. DauTerf, op. ct^., Vol. I, p. 82. 

11. Ihid^ p. 120, 

12 . Evidently B&luva lmma4i Naraiimha* 

13. F. B. P* 117. 

It the Quarttrly Journul of the Mythlo Sooiety, YoU XVX, pp OHJt, 
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Krishna Deva Raya’s reign witnessed a renewal of the friendly 
gestures by the Portuguese with greater earnestness. At this time all 
their efforts to dominate the Malabar coast were thwarted by the Zamorin 
of Calicut and the Sultan of Egypt. In January igio, their attempt to 
reduce Calicut ended in a terrible disaster; their Marshal was killed and 
Affonso de Albuquerque, the successor of Almeida, was wounded. 
Albuquerque now realized that the forces at his disposal and the co- 
operation of the kings of Cannanore and Cochin were not sfficient to 
destroy the Zamorin and his Mussalman friends. Hence he looked beyond 
Malabar for effective assistance against the inveterate fores of his 
country, and for an independent base which could command the Arabian 
Sea. In pursuit of this policy, he applied to Krishpa Deva Rayal® for 
help and sent Er. Luiz of the Order of St. Francis as an envoy to his 

court to settle the terms of alliance.^ Fr. Luiz was instructed (t) to 

impress upon the Raya the sea-power of the King of Portugal, ‘without 
whose safe-conduct the Indian seas are not navigated now‘; (2) to tell him 
that it was the policy of the Portuguese King to render ‘willing service 
to all the Gentile (Hindu) Kings’ and ‘to destroy the Moors’; (3) to 
secure his co-operation by land in the campaign against the Zamorin and 
the Moori^^ of Calicut; and (4) to ask for a site for settlement and 
factory in any place within his ports between Bhatkal and Mangalore. In 
return for these concessions the envoy was authorised to promise him 
assistance in the conquest of Goa from the King of the Deccan (The 

Adil Shah), and a monopoly in the supply of horses. The instructions 

to the envoy concluded by saying “And if the King of Narasinga be 
willing to do this he shall hold securely all the trade in horses and 
every other kind of merchandise of Portugal which he may need in his 
land”.^’^ Armed with these instructions, the envoy embarked from Cochin 
for Bhatkal, from where he went to Vijayanagar by land. Here he was 
well received by all except the Raya, who did not give any dednite 
answer to the proposals of Albuquerque. 

It may appear that by his indifference towards the offer of the 
Portuguese, the Raya had let slip an opportunity to recover Goa and to 
settle the problem of the supply of horses once for all. But circumstances 
justify his conduct on this occasion; very recently he had been made 
emperor by Sajuva Timma in defiance of the claims of the sons of iht 
late sovereign; there was an apprehension of trouble at home from his 
discontended brothers and nephews; the Raja of Ummattffr was actually 
in arms against him; the Gajapati ruler of Orissa was tightly holding on 

15, He will be mentioned below as the Rftya. 

16, The Portuguese writers called all Mussalmans by this name^ 

17, Commentaries of Afonso Balbuquerque (Hakluyt Edition), Vol, II, pp. T8* 
77 . this work will he quoted bslow as Cmnmkirm^ 
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to the eftstern districts of the Empire as far south as Neilore; md the 
Qortherti Sultans were not averse to fish in the troubled waters of his 
domestic poMtics*!^ Even a couple of months had not elaped between his 
accession to the throne and the arrival of the Portuguese envoy.t^ Time 
was needed to settle the pressing problems at home before he could 
launch upon new schemes or have dealings with strange men from across 
the seas. The Portuguese were a new race of people, about whom reports^ 
both favourable and unfavourable, must have reached the Court of 
Vijayanagar, All these explain the seemingly inexplicable behaviour of 
the Raya in putting off the Portuguese envoy with vague answers. 20 At 
any rate, the proposed combined attack on Calicut and Goa was never 
realised. On the contrary, Albuquerque conquered Goa for his own 
fatherland. 

Events moved with kaleidoscopic rapidity at this time> Fr. Luiz 
had been despatched to Vijayanagar in January, 1510. Within a month 
of this, Albuquerque, without waiting for a reply from the Raya, left the 
Cochin Harbour with a fleet of twenty-three sail for the Red Sea. His 
object was to stop communications between Calicut and Egypt by 
destroying the naval forces of the latter. But Timoja, the Hindu Com<* 
roander of a fleet at Honavar, informed him that one of the Captains of 
the Egyptian fleet was in the harbour of Goa and was hurriedly convert- 
ing it into a naval base with the consent of the Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
Albuquerque immediately diverted his forces to an attack on Goat and 
with the help of Timoja, vanquished the enemy and entered the town on 
ist March 1510. Ihe Adil Shah^s complaint to the Raya about Timoja’s 
conduct, and his request for assistance to recover the place did not meet 
with a favourable response. On the contrary, the Raya and the King of 
Gersoppa openly expressed their sympathy with the victors. The Portu- 
guese, however, could not retain the place for more than a couple of 
months. In May the Adil Shah recaptured it with the help of the 
Mussulmans in the town .22 Albuquerque retired to Cannanore for the 

18. Nunis, op, cit., pp. 314—316, Kumgra Dfthrjati: Kriahnaraya Vijauamu 
(Vavilla Edition, 1914) pp. 61—67, Verses 109 ff. 

19. Krishna DSva R&ya succeeded to the throne of his brother in Kovr. 1509 
and the Portuguese envoy was sent to Vijayanagar in January, 1610. 

20. CommentariaBi Vol. Ill, p. 37 

21. Barbosa calls him a pirate, maintained by the lord of the iMd (Vi^ya* 
nagar.) Op, cit, Vol. I, p. 186. The Portuguese rewarded his services by apppint*^ 
ing him as the Governor of Goa. Ho did not take part in ita re-oen^oeit by ihe 
Portuguese. He died at Vijayanagar in A. D. 1611, See (^ommenferfee^ Veb II, 
p. 104. Vol, HI, pp. 7, 36 and l8d. 

22. Commentartea, Vol. II, Ohs. XVIII-XXII, XXVII, and XXXlV^ 
work assigns these events to the reign of the boy -king IsiAftil AiMl #hM%V 
acoordlng ie Ferishta, they ooourred in the reign of his father, Y^stxl AdU^ih^l 
Bee Briggs, in, pp. 99-80. 
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time beinf. But his iron wiii refused to accept defeat. He gathered 
another force, and wrote to Timoja and the King of Gersoppa to pin 
them to their promise of assistance. He also sent out an envoy to con* 
elude a treaty with the rulers of Bhatkal, who had expressed a desire for 
friendship with Portugal^3 But this time the Raya appears to have set 
his face against any active co-operation between his feudatories and the 
Portuguese. The rulers of Bhatkal changed their minds and declared that 
they would do nothing without first of all finding whether the *Kicg of 
Narsioga, their Lord*, approved of the terms of the treaty.24 Timoja 
and the King of Gersoppa kept up a show of friendliness to the last 
moment, but did not turn up on the battle-field, giving rise to the suspi. 
cion that they had succumbed to the fear or gold of the Adil Shah.26 
Albuquerque, however proceeded with his task with grim determination 
and before the end of the year re-took Goa after a sanguinary fight 
for 

The capture of Goa by the Portuguese had profound effects on the 
contemporary politics; it made the Portugues one of the minor powers on 
the Indian sea-board, assured their naval and commercial suppremacy in 
the Arabian Waters, and changed the attitude of some of the Indian 
Princes towards them. The Kings of Cambay and Calicut courted their 
friendship and offered them sites for fortresses within their own territories;^*^ 
the rival candidates for the crown of Honavar approached them instead 
of the Raya for assistance;^^ and even the disiant ruler of Malacca 
evinced a desire for a friendly settlement with them.^® 

Albuquerque wanted to make Goa the pivot of the Portuguese 
power in India. Much depended on the attitude of the Raya and the 
Adil Shah. The one was an indifferent but powerful potentate, and the 
other was his avowed enemy. He wanted to bring either of them, most 
preferably the former, within his ever expanding sphere of political influ- 
ence by an offer of military assistance and trade concessions to the one 
as against the other. On 22nd December, 1510, he wrote to King Dorn 
Manoel ‘*I am sending a messenger with some horses and news of the 
capture of Goa to the King of Narsynga, in order to see if I can induce 
him to attack the Turks and desire our friendship' With a view to 
sound the feelings of the Adil Shah, regarding an alliance, he also wrote 

23. Commsntariea, Vol. H, Oh. XL VIII 

24. Ibid, Ch. II, p. 241 

25. Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 2—7. 

26. lUd, Ohs, I-IV; Ferishia, Briggs, Vol. Ill, p. 34. 

27. Commerdaries, Vol. HI, pp, 19, 30, 31. Of oourss, the negotiations broke 
dowBt as the site offered was not aooeptable to Albuquerque. 

28. Ibid, Oh. VI. 

29. Ibid, Oh. X, 

80« Banversi op, Vol. 1, p, 212, Italics mine, 
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to him promising him help against his enemies, and cifering him the 
refusal of all horses that came to Goa.Si The Adil ShSh, who could not 
easily forget the recent losses, did not give any reply. The Raya, how^ 
ever, sent his ambassadors to pay a friendly visit to Albuquerque without 
committing himself to any definite terms of alliance. Fr. Luiz availed 
himself of the services of these ambassadors to transmit a despatch to 
Goa detailing the trend of the political currents at Vijayanagar and Bija- 
pur, and the result of his own mission.32 He wrote that he had been 
well received by all except the King (Raya); that the King was making 
preparations for an expedition against one of his vassals who had seized 
the city of Pergunda (Penugonda); that after subjugating the rebel he 
would proceed ‘to his places situated on the edge of the sea;* and that 
Albuquerque should keep up friendly connections with him and should not 
place any reliance upon the King of Gersoppa and Timoja who were in 
correspondence with the King (Raya) against the Portuguese. ‘'And as 
for the negotiations which his instructions ordered him to carry out, he 
had presented them many times without getting any answer to the pur- 
pose, but always had been put off, etc.*' Albuquerque was not satisfied 
with this apparent dilatory attitude of the 'Raya He ordered Fr. Luiz 
to take his leave of the Raya with as much dissimulation as he could, 
and return immediately;33 and at the same time he pressed the Adil Shah 
once more for a friendly alliance ‘because he desired by means of this 
artifice to sow dissensions among them.*34 

Albuquerque's shot went home; the ambassadors, when they returned 
to Vijayanagar, told their sovereign about the proposed alliance between 
the Portuguese and the Adil Shah. This upset the Raya so much that 
he immediately sent them back to Goa ‘with full powers to conclude a 
treaty of friendship and to arrange the terms of trade in horses*. 35 Pro- 
bably in response to this fresh embassy that Albuquerque, just on the 
eve of his departure to Malacca, sent Caspar Chanoca to Vijayanagar to 
settle the issues. Chanoca ‘returned with the answer*, and brought back 
in his company another ambassador from Vijayanagar with a present for 
the King Dom Manoel, But in February, 15 ii, Albuquerque had left 
Goa on an expedition to Malacca, and did not return till October, 1512* 
In the meantime, the ambassador went back. Hence Albuquerque, after 
his return to Goa, sent Chanoca once more to Vijayanagar to represents® 
to the Raya that ‘in as much as alt the kings of India had granted a 

81, CommentarUt^ Vol. Ill, pp. 20—21. 

82* md, Ob. VIII. 

18. But he never returned. He was killed by a Turk and nt was reporled 
that the Hidalo&o (Adil ShAh) had ordered his murder’. CommentarieSf III, p, Si 
di. Ibid, p. 88. 

Xbul, pp. 88— 88, 

08 . tbid, PPt 247, 
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pke hi ihetr hiirboufs for the coostructioo of a atron^ bouse whereiu 
the property of the King; of Portugfal might be preseryedt and 
lie was very desirous of being on friendly terms with the King, therefore 
he ought to grant him such a site in Baticala (Bhatkal); and, in return 
lor this, he would willingly forward all the horses that came to market 
at Qoa to Marsinga, for he would be much more pleased to send them 
to him than to the Hidilcao (Adil Shah).’ This embassy also appears 
to have evoked no response from the Raya. Albuquerque sent Portuguese 
ambassadors to him, not once but many times, ‘desirous of procuring bis 
friendship and begging him to turn his attention to operations calculated 
to crush the Hidalcao and the King of Deccan’;37 but he ‘was always 
making excuses without coming to any settled purpose’. 

At last about the close of A. D. ij;i 5 events appeared to move 
towards a settled understanding between Goa and Vijayanagar. But this 
time it was the Raya that knocked at the gates of Goa, while Albuquer- 
que assumed a somewhat nonchalant attitude towards him with a view to 
display his political importance and to strike an advantageous bargain. 3'9 
This change in the attitude of the two parties is nothing but a 
reflection of the altered political circumstancves of the moment. By a 
series of campaigns the Raya had subdued his enemies and recovered the 
lost fortresses of the empire. Nojv he probably thought of carrying his 
arms into the interior of the Mussalman territories which he had post- 
poned to do before on the advice of Appaji (Sajuva Timma).IO For this 
he needed the coop:iration of the Portuguese, specially because the latter 
had proved their strength against the Alii Shah and the Zamorin apd 
had acpuired a key position in horse trade Some of the best ports of 
the Vijayanagar empire were ruined by the rise of Goa. Albuquerque bid 
deliberately developed the latter at the expense of the former. He gave 
very kind of facility to the horse-dealers and compelled all ships to go 
into his harbour so that ‘the caravans of Narsinga and of the kingdom of 
the Decam with their merchandise might come to Goa in search of 
horses’.^l Even Calicut could not escape his Machiavelian policy. When 
Ihe Zamorin could not be subdued by fifteen years* open war-fare, he got 
dd of him by persuading the heir-apparent to poison him. On a 4 th 
December, is»3* the new Zamorin, by means of a treaty, granted to the 
Portuguese all their demands and allowed them to erect a fort on the 

37. Commentaries^ Vol. IV, pp. 204—205. Decam=: Deccan. Perhaps the gclup- 
ures on the eait wall of the steps on the south-side of the Throne-Platform are 
n commemoration of one of the visits of the Portuguese ambasaadore to the Rftya 
“ee A. H. Longhurst: Hampi RuinSf p. 62, and fig. 21. 

88. Commentaries, Vol. IV, p. 123. 

39 . Ibid, 

40. Kum&ra Dhdrjati, op, cit pp. 71-72, verses 49 ft, 

41. Commentaries, Vol. Ill, p. 39. Decam = Deccan, 
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soil of Cslicut.^2 Thus they slowly but steadily acQuired a commaadina; 
position in the political and commercial affairs of South India, so that 
their friendship became an object of keen rivalry among the rulers of the 
country. The Raya is said to have remarked that since the Zamorin of 
Calicut had assented to the building of a fortress in his land by the 
Portuguese, Albuquerque might as well build another in ‘Bisnaga*, if he 

pleased.48 

Thus ultimately the policy ot Albuquerque triumphed In November, 
15^4* there arrived44 at Goa ‘an ambassador from the King of Narsinga. 
called Retelim Chetim, Governor of Bracelor/ 'Retelim Chetim’ is 
obviously a corrupt form of Ratnappa Odeya of the family of Vaicha* 
Dapdn-dhipa who was in charge of the Barakuru Rajya at this time#^l5 
Albuquerque, being informed of his coming, sent the captain of the fort 
with an escort of cavalry to accord him a warm welcome at the city 
gates. The ambassador came m a procession of horsemen and foot-soldi- 
ers, preceded by four big elephants richly surmounted with wooden 
‘castles*. In these ‘castles* were seated Hindus of noble rank who carried 
*wash-hand bowls of silver gilt’ filled with ‘pearls, jewelry of precious 
stones, and other richly made articles of native manufacture, which the 
king sent to Afonso Elalboqusrque’. Albuquerque waited for him in an 
old palace of the Adil Shah, in a hall richly hung around with trophies 
of arms; here he sat on a throne of crimson velvet, under a canopy of 
brocade; standing on either side of him were all the captains, nobles and 
leading citizens of Goa. As soon as the ambassador entered, he went 
down to the middle of the hall to receive him, and from there both 
proceeded to their appointed seats. Then the ambassador delivered to 
him the presents and the letter of Credence which he had brought from 
the Raya. On the following day Albuquerque gave the ambassador ano- 
ther audience when the latter, on behalf of his master, strongly pressed 
for an alliance against the Adil Shah for ‘if both were of one mind in 
this war, it would cost them very little trouble to destroy the Hidalcao.* 
He also made mention of the trade in horses. The OoiritnentGrics do 
not furnish any details about this part of the proposal. According to the 
Rev. H. Heras, it consisted of an offer of £ 2 o,oco for the exclusive 
right of buying i ooo horses, Albuquerque remembered the dilatoriness 
of the the Raya in dealing with his proposals of similar nature in the 

42. Ibid, Vol lY, 0 i. VX. Direct hostilities between the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese broke out again in A. D. 1524 

43. Commentaries^ Vol, IV, pp, 74—76. 

44. Ibid, p. 121. Braoelor=Baroelor. 

45. Nos 42 and 64 of the Madras Ep graphical Colleotion for 1901; also 
V Rangadkarya: Topi. List of the Inscriptions of the Madras Presidencn; 8 Kt 225t 
249, 

46. Beras; 
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ravida Dynansty of Vijayanagara, Vol, I, p. 69. 
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to piiy him b^k in jthe ,»Mxt coiii. #;1«0 

.mnjt^d to ^press upon him that it was ‘in his powor to Jiestroy rhipa^by 
jtakipe away from hitu the trade in horses, apd giving it to the ^i4pl^*’ 
Accordipgly» he put off the ambassador bv promisslog biip a of^oful 
coQjsideration pf the matter and reserving his answer to a future 4l^te. 

Being informed of this uncertain reply, the Raya suspected in it 
the diplomatic hand of the Adil Shah, and at once despatched a 
messenger to urge upon his ambassador to hasten matters by informing 
Albuquerque that he was already on the march against their common foe 
in anticipation of his favourable decision. Albuquerque finally agreed 
(x) to join in the war against the Adil Shah provided that the Raya 
would pay his soldiers, and (2} to supply him horses at tjhe price of 
30,000 cruzados per year on condition that he would take delivery of 
them at Goa and pay the dues on them, or at Bfatkal or Barcelor, as 
the case might be. He sent Antonio de Sousa and Joao Teixeira in the 
company of the returning ambassador to secure the ratification of these 
terms; and these carried with them a rich present for the Raya consisting 
of different kinds of fabrics which had been received from Ormuz and 

Portugal 47 

In a letter of 27th November, 1514. Albuquerque thus announced 
the result of this embassy to King Dorn Manoel ^S 

‘'On the 8th day of November, as I wa.s on the point of start* 
ing from Goa to Cochin, the ambassadors from the King of 
Narasinga arrived, bringing me some bracelets and jewels, which 
I now send to Your Majesty. Their instructions were to con«* 
elude, on behalf of the King of Narsinga, a treaty of peace and 
friendship with Your Majesty; to wage war against the Turk^ in 
the Kingdom of the Deccan, and arrange about the free import- 
ation of horses into their ports from Arabia and Persia. The 
first thing we talked about was the war with the Turks, in which 
I agreed to help the King of Narsinga; and as the King of 
Onor (Honavar) was tributary of Narsinga, and at war against 
Melique Az (Captain of the Adil Khan) then at Cintacora, I 
I wrote to the Adil Khan requesting him to instruct his Cap- 
tains to cease hostilities, which he did at once. As regards the 
question of horses, I could not agree to their proposals, and 
they at last returned to the King laden with presents from us 

The Adil Shah of Bijapu% having come to know of the projected 
alliance between the Raya and the Portuguese against himself, sept ins- 
tructions to his ambassador at Goa to represent to Albuquerque that ‘he 

47. Commer^taries, Vol, lY, Oh. XKVll, 

48. Panvei*», op. cit, Yol. I, pp, S07— 308. Itaiics 
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3 C J Krishna deva ray a aHU tH6' Portuguese. 

oR his part desired (as hi had often times sent word to him thronth his 
aili^ba'aiSladbrs) to maintam a state of peace and friendship witf* the Itinfif 
of Portugal^ and to arrange the trade in horses, and they ought not to 
take away the^e (horses) to give them to the King of Narsinga .^49 

Albuquerque, however, preferred the alliance of the Raya, who was 
a Hindu, to that of the Adil Sbah» who was Mussalman and 'under the 
influence of the Turks. Hence he temporised for sometime with the 
ambassador of the latter in expectation of a definite reply to his propo* 
sals from he former. But since the Portuguese agents had not returned 
with any answer from Vijayanagari and the time of his departure for 
Ormuz wis at hand, he sent Joao Goncalves de Castel-Branco with the 
Adil ShSh’s ambassador with the message that he would give him (the 
Adil Shah) all the horses that found their way to Goa, and would not 
help the Rlya on condition that the Portuguese were given the mainland 
adjacent to ^oa as far the ghauUfi^ 

Albuquerque had intended on his return from Ormuz to accept the 
alliance of that one w'ho would concede the most favourable terms. But 
he did not live to complete the treaty with either of the rival suitors# 
He died on i6th December, 1515. 

His successors, however, did not lose sight of the advantages they 
could derive from amicable relations with ’ Vijayanagar. Although they 
did not enter into any formal engagement with the Raya, they often 
exchanged presents and friendiy greetings with him. Chrirstovao de 
Figueiredo appears to have visited Vijayanagar twice or thrice in this 
connection. At first he had been sent by the Governor, Lopo Soares, in 
1517 to Vijayanagar as factor, with horses and elephants. In A. D. 
1520, he met the Raya, while the latter was investing the fort cf 
*Racho)’, and rendered him invaluable aid in its capture from the Adil 
Shah .52 Very shortly after this, he carried some letters and presents to 
the Raya from the acting Portuguese Governor, Ruy de Mello.S^ paes, 
who was one of the party, has given a graphic description of the excepj 
tionally kind reception accorded to him and his companions by the Rkya 
at his metropolis. 5 ^ The were assigned some very good houses and w^rd 

49. Comm^fitcrisif Vol. IV, pp, 125—126. 

60* Commentariis, Vol. IV# Ch. XXVIII. 

61* Correa; Lendas da India, II. PP, 609—610; Sewell, op. cit. p, 261 Sbte 1* 
tke scepticism of Senhor Lopes has ho foundation, Tbe‘ Rkyii's cordial redetWon 
of Figueiredo immdUately after his arrival at his camp at Rachel Indicates previ*^ 
ous acquaintance. Nunis, op. eit. p. 343. 

62 . HuniSi op. Git, pp. 343—347* 

63. He acted as Governor of Goa from February 1391, when Biogo' Lopfs de 
Requeira (ItlS— 1621} was absent at Red Sea. 

64. Patsi bp* Git.^ n- >31-*263; 26i> 284^ 
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presented daily with liberal supplies of provisions. Figuciredo was visited 
by many lords and captains, and other persons who came on behalf of 
the Raya* The Raya also said many kind and pleasant things to him and 
seemed much pleased to hear about the kind of state which the Portu- 
guese King kept up. On the occasion of the Mahdnavamt festival, 
Figueiredo and his friends were given seals on the upper platform close 
to the Raya so that they might have a fine view of the feasts and 
magnificience. After the festivals they were accorded permission to see 
the interior of the impeiial palace and were taken round by no less a 
personage then the brother of the Primeminister. 

The object of Ruy de Mello's letteis to the Raya is not clearly 
stated any where. Still from the trend of events it is not unreasonable 
to infer that they had something to do with the main-lands opposite the 
island of Goa. These Albuquerque had tried in vain to acquire from the 
Adil Shah by peaceful negotiations. Now the defeat of the latter by the 
Raya had weakened his hold upon these regions and gave the Portuguese 
an opportunity to seize them by force. Faria Y. Sousa^S says that taking 
advantage of the Adil Shah’s difficulties Ruy de Mello seized the main- 
lands. Castapheda^^ tells us that he had been encouraged to do it by 
the Rayai who wanted in return ‘that all the horses that came to Goa 
should come to him and none to the Hidalcdo.^ Thus it appears that 
Ruy de Mello had written to the Raya at this time either to sound his 
views regarding his own designs against the mainlands, or to thank him 
for his suggestions in the matter. 

Exchange of friendly notes and service berween Goa and Vijaya- 
nagar was not confined to mere military and commercial affairs. About 
A. D. 1520 , the Raya, with a view to construct an enormous tank or 
dammed up lake at the Capital, requested the Governor of Goa to send 
some Portuguese masons; and the Governor sent him Joao della Ponte, a 
great worker in stone 

Sufficient details regarding the diplomatic currents between Goa and 
Vijayanagar during the last half of the Raya’s reign are not available. 
Barros^® states that about the year 1523 the Portuguese successfully replied 
the attack of Saluva Timma on the mainlands near Goa which had been 
seized by Ruy de Mello some three years back with the connivance of 
the Raya himself. From tde letter of the Chamber of Goa^^ to the King 
of Portugal we learn that these same mainlands were re-taken by the 
Mussalman King of Bijapur in April 1524 * There might or might not have 

55. Quoted by Sewell, op, cit, p. 145. 

56. Ibidt pp. 142—143. 

57. Kunis., op. cit.t p. 364. 

68 . Sewell, op. cit,, p. 158 . 

59| Danversi op. cit,^ Yol. I, 863 
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been some connection between these two incidents. In the subseqiMnt 
years the Portuguese appear to have been generally on friendly terms 
with the RSya. Nuniz tells us that when the Raya wanted to arrest his 
own prime minister for treason *he called for aid from many Portuguese 
who were then in the country with horses% Four or five years latter, he 
was again constrained to seek help from the Portuguese. About this 
time the Adil Shah 'marched upon Racbol* with a view to recover it, 
but retired on hearing that the Raya was advancing in person to meet 
him. Still the Kaya wanted to teach him a lesson by depriving him of 
Belgaum hs well, and began to make preparations for war. In this 
connection he sent an ambassador to Goa for securing the co operation of 
the Governor, promising that after taking Belgaum he would give him the 
mainlands.®® But before his project was carried out he fell ill and died 
shsrtly afterwards in A. D. 1530. 

In short, the Portuguese wanted fortified stations on the Indian 
sea-board to fight successfully the rivalry of the ‘Moors', and the Raya 
keenly desired to have a continuous supply of good horses for his wars 
against the Adil Shah. Their common desire to strengthen themselves 
against the commercial and political domination of the Mussalmau powers 
brought them together. Gradually both realized that they could be help- 
ful to each other, and made serious attempts to seal their friendship by 
means of a formal treaty. But this could not be accomplished due to 
the circumstances noticed above. Nevertheless, during the reign of the 
Raya, almost uninterrupted friendly intercourse continued between Goa 
and Vijayanagar and this contributed a great deal to the prosperity of 

both. 


60. Kuniz, op. cit.^ pp. 360—362, 
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This is one of the most important records of the Ghipta period, 
and has been a subject of much discussion among scholars and andtjua* 
rians. The late Dr. J. F. Fleet dubbed it as a 'posthutnous’ record of 
Candra. He similarly dubbed the celebrated Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
of Samudragupta as ‘posthumous*. The late Prof. G. Buhler. however, 
adduced many cogent reasons, controverting it, and no scholar now re- 
gards the latter as a posthumous record. It is a pity that Buhler had 
no occassion to treat of the Meherauli Inscription. Otherwise he would 
have shown that Fleet's view in regard td the posthumous character of 
this record also is based upon his mistranslation of the verses contained 
in it. And any Sanskritist. who carefully examines 'the text of this 
epigraph, will find that Fleet has gone wrong in important places in re> 
gard to the rendering of the verses This is not, however, the place to 
show how he has mistranslated them. Suffice it here to say that Candra, 
whose name the column bearsi was not dead, but alive, when the eulogy 
was engraved, though he was not then king. The second point of impor- 
tance which has been discussed in respect of this ephigraph is the 
identification of Candra. Some scholars take him to be Candragupta It 
and some as Candragupta II, of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. Some 
scholars again have expressed the opinion that he pertained to an entirely 
different family. Both these matters have been considered by me at 
length in the revision of Fleet’s Oupta In9cription8 which has been en* 
trusted to me by the Government of India. Here I want to consider two 
other points connected with this inscription, which in stanzal speaks of 
Candra as having vanquished the Valhikas after crossing the seven mouths 
of the Sindhu or Indus, and, in stanza 3, as having mounted the inscrip*" 
tion pillar on the bill of Vi$pupada as a standard of the god 
Years ago I drew the attention of my pupil, Mr. Chintaharap Chakra- 
varty, to the facf that the Petersburg lexicon noticed many references to 
Vi^pupada contained in the epics and the Purapas. On the strength of 
these he published a learned paper entitled ‘*the Original Site of the 
Meherauli Pillar’^ in the AnnaU of the Bhandarkar Besearch Institute^ 
(Vol. VIII, p* lit ff.) But he was not able to identify the spot accurately. 
This was done better by Mr. }. C. Ghosh with practically the same 
materials.^ The most important of these is a passage from the Rata&ya^a, 
which gives an account of the travels of the emissaries sent by VasiiJtha 


X. Jnd. Culture, Vol. I, p. If, 
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»lo bri»e BhMiti^baek to Ayodhya from Girivraja, the capital of* the 
JCSkaya eeuetry* It runs as follows : 

Yayur-madyhSna Valhikan Sudamantiii ca parvatam I 
Vi^pob padaifi prS^mapa VipaSaiii c-»api §almalim II 

Rdmdyana II. 68. ii — 19* 

They went through the Vaihika country to Mount Sudamant 
viewing Viopupada and also the Vipa^a and the 4 almali.'' 

It will be seen from this verse, that Vi§pupada. Vipasa and Sal- 
mail, if not even Sudaman, were all in the Vaihika country and close to 
one another. This is of great significance; first, because Vi§pupada is 
here mentioned not alone, but along with Vaihika — just the two locali- 
ties which are mentioned also in the Meherauli inscription, showing elearly 
that this is just the Vispupada we are in search of; and secondly, 
because the passage provides us with the clue that these places were in 
the close proximity of the Vipasa, which we know is the modern Beas, 
where it is joined by another river, the Salmali. In this connection it is 
desirable to notice another passage, namely, one from the Mahabharata, 
which, though refered to in the Petersburg lexicon, was first quoted an; 
brought to the attention of scholars by Mr, J. C. Ghosh. The passag 
runs as follows: 

etad" Vi^nupadaiii nama drsyate tirtham*uttamam 1 
e$a ramya VipaSa ca nad! xparamapavani II 
Kasmira-mapdalaih ca*aitat sarvapupyam^arindama I 

(Vanaparvan, Ch. 130, vs. 8 and 10.) 

It will be seen from this description that not only the Vipasa but 
also KaiSmIra was visible from Vispupada. Vi$pup.ida was thus on a 
hill near the VipaSa, from where Kasmira was not far distant. ‘It apears 
that the Vipa§a had her source in the mountains of the Kasmira region 
in the time of the ancient Aryans (jopson's Historical Atlas of India^ 
No. 2), On emerging out of Kasmira into the country of the Sapta* 
sindhavQ^ (Panjab) it has formed a sharp bend in the border of Gurda- 
spur (PanjabJ and Kangra Districts,*'^ It is just at this bend that it has 
been joined bj anothcT river, which was apparently the Salmali. Vi^pu- 
pada was surely somewhere there. 

Before we dismiss this subject we have to note again that the 
passage quoted above from the Ramayapa associates Vispupada with the 
Vaihika country and that both 'these localities are referred to in the 
Meherauli inscription also. We have further to note that Stanza i Pf 
this epigraphic record speaks of Candra having conquered the Vilhikas 

a. Ibid, pp. 617-18 
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after crossing the seven mouths of the Sindhu or the Indus* The identi* 
hcation of this Vilhika clan or tribe was a great puzzle to scholars and 
historians* Haraprasad Sastri and others have taken it to mean the 
people living round Balkh. Mr. John Allan correctly points out that the 
inscription cannot mean that **Candra’s arms penetrated to Balkh, Jhe 
route to which would not be across the mouth of the Indus.” He, how- 
ever, opines that *'the name Valhika had acquired a more general signi- 
ficance and was used like Pahlava, Yavana, etc*, of a body of foreign 
invaders of India. According to another view, they are to be identified 
with a dynasty of the Balhika ruler placed by the Purapas in the region 
of Mahi§mati on the Nurada. But we have now seen that the Valhikas 
have to be located not far from Vi$pupada in the region through which 
flows the northernmost part of the Beas. 

3. Cat. Coins Gupta Dynasty &c.^ Inter, p. XXXVI. 
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In my “Orijjin of the City and the Empire of Vijayanagara**, I 
stated that ‘during]the fourteenth and the fifteenth"centuries, nearly one-third 
of the land inhabited by the Telugu speaking people was known as KarpataM 
lhave also adduced epigraphical and literary evidence to show that this area 
included the present Nellore and Cuddapah districts.^ The problem has 
been engaging my , attention ever since; and [my investigation of ancient 
inscriptions brought to light certain facts which seem to throw fresh light 
on the origin of the term Kar^ata. 

The Haiderabad plates of the early Cha}ukyan king, Vikramaditya 
I, record the gift of the village Chintakunta in Kanna Vishaya to a 
Brahman Nandiayamin of Ka^yapa g5tra. The name ‘Chintakunta’ clearly 
indicates that the district, Kanna vishaya, in which it was included roust 
have been situated in some part of the Telugu country. In attempting to 
locate Kawa Vishaya, the Telugu country north of the Krishpa may be 
left out of consideration. Though this region was conquered by Pulake- 
sin II in 630 A.D., it had passed into^the hands of the junior branch of 
the Cha]ukya family, and Vikramaditya I had no connection with it. As 
the record under consideration was issued after Vikramaditya’s conquest 
of the Pallava dominions, say about 670 A D., we are obliged to search 
for it in the remaining part of the Telugu country. The inscription does 
not offer details to enable us to locate it easily, the only clue being the 
name Chintakunta. As there are one or more villages of the name in 
every district excepting Guntur, it is difficult to state which of these was 
included in the Kappa Vishaya 3 


1 . 

8 . 


App, D. 177 2. Ibid p. 178. 

The diffloulty‘may be seen at a glance from the following schedule: 


District 

Taluka 

Village 

Anantapur 

^ Tadpatri 

Chintakunta 

Bellary 

Adoni 

•» 

*1 

Alur 


Ohittoor 

Ohandragiri 


Ohittoor 

Ohittoor 

Ohintalagunta 


Kftlahasti (Sub-dvn.)* 

Ohintagunta 


Puttur (Sub-dvn.) 

Ohintalagunta 

if 

Tiruttani (Sub-dvn.) 

Ohintalagunta 


n 
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' We must now make an attempt to find out whether there exists 
any other means of discovering the area corresponding to this Kappa 
Vishaya. Fortunately an inscription engraved on a stone near the shrine 
of VIrappa-Siddhedvara in Velpunur in the Nandikotkur taluka of the 
Kumool district, dated Thursday, 5 October 1318, states that Mahasa- 
manta Charaku MaheSvara Reddi was governing the district of Kann§du 
on behalf of his master Prataparudra of Warangal.4 Another epigraph 
engraved on the Nandi stone in front of the southern gate of the temple 
of Mallikarjuna at Srisailam dated a few years earlier (Monday 25, Feb. 
1313) records the names of the districts, where two Saiva mathas, the 
Arsi Matha and the Yada Matha, held landed property. These districts 
are, — Kannadu, Kammanadu, Aijanadu, Lakandaranadu, Kusalanadu, 
Gorakinadu, Pallinadu, Mortlanadu, Sabbinadu, Renadu, Mulkinadu, 
Kdvuru sthala and Kavalasarapadu sthala. It also mentions the names 
of the villages belonging to these mathas in these districts which enable 
us to locate Kannadu which is identical with Kappa Vishaya of Vikrama- 
ditya Ts inscription. It is said that in the district of Kannadu the Arsi 
Matha held villages of Sivapuram, Kurukundi, Indire^varam, Nandikunta, 
Dandyala, Vedurupadu, Tummaluru, Tatipadu and Ganapapuram; and that 
the Yada Matha held the villages of Oramvrolu, Palamaddipalu, Siddhes- 
varam (?), Kodindala, Bollapuram, Koraprolu, Gandavemula, Kochnru and 
Kadamalakalva. Most of these villages are found in the Nandikotkur and 
the Nandyala talukas of the Kurnool district. A comparison with the list 
of villages in the Madras Presidency (pp. 353-55^ published by the Madras 
Government brings out the truth of this statement clearly. 


Villages mentioned 

Villages mentioned 

Name of t) 

in the inscription* 

in the village list. 

1 Taluka. 

Sivapuram 

Sivapuram 

Nandikbtkur 

Kurukundi 

Kurukunda 

I » 

Indiresvaram 

Indiresvaram 

•> 

Nandikunta 

Nandikunta 


Dandyala 

Dudyala 

»• 

Vedurupadu 

? 

% % 

Tummaluru 

Tummaluru 

%* 


Chittoor 

Vayalapadu 

Ghintakunta 

Cuddapah 

J ammal amadugu 

f I 

it 

Proddutur 

tt 

1 } 

Rajampeta 

Obintalagunta 

Kurnool 

Mftrkapur 

Ohintagunta 

M 

Sirvel 

Mallappa-Chintalakunta 



Peda Ghintakunta 

Nellore 

Podilo dvn. 

GhintagunU 


i Mao. Mai. p. (7 
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Tafipadu 

Nandi kotakur 

GaQapapuram 

Ga pa pur am 


OramvTolu 

? 

, , 

Palamaddipilu 

Palaraarri (?) 


SiddheSvaram 

Siddhesvaram 

tt 

Ko (?) dindata 

Kopidyala 

•* 

Bollapuram 

Bollapuram (No. 47 

& 67 ) „ 

Koraprolu 

Korrapi51u 

•» 

Gandavemula 

Gadivemula (?) 

Nandyala 

Na (?) koduru 

Nagaturu 

Nandikotkur 

Kadamalakalva 

Kadamalakaiva 

Nandyala 


With the exception of two villages, Vedurupaiju and Oramvrdlu 
which cannot be identified at present, the remaining i 6 villages that are 
said to have been included in Kannada are found in the Nandikotkur 
and Nandyala talukas. Though no village called Chintakunta is found in 
either of these talukas there is one village of that name in the Markapur 
taluka which is in the neighbourhood of Nandikotkur on the east. This 
must be the village of Chintakunta in the Kappa Vishaya, which Vikramaditya 
I granted to the Brahman Nandisvamin of the Kasyapa gotra. Therefore, the 
district of Kappa mentioned in the Haiderabad plates must have com- 
prised parts of the Nandikotkur, Nandyala and Markapur talukas of the 
Kurnool district. It is interesting to note that this region was known as 
the Karpata sima during the days of the Rayas of Vijayanagara. An 
inscription of the time of Sadasiva dated 1563 A.D., records that one of the 
king’s nayakas, Anantaraju-Narasaraju granted some lands in Midutur inclu- 
ded in the Karpatasima to Da}avayi Bhadranayadu.^ The village of Midutura 
is at present included in the Nandikotkur taluka. The epigraphical evi- 
dence cited above shows that a small district lying at the foot of the 
SriSaila hill corresponding to the Nandyala, Nandikbtkur and Markapur 
talukas of the Kurnool district was known in ancient times by the names 
of Kappa Vishaya, Kannadu and Karpatasima. The manner in which 
the name of the district has undergone transformation is very instructive, as 
it indicates the right direction in which we have to search for the meaning 
of the term Karpata. Kappa (Prakrit) -Kanna (Telugu)*-Karpa (Sanskrit). 
The Tamil peom, the Chilappadikdram states that the Chera king, 
Chenkuttuvan sent a message to Nuyravar Kannar, asking them to keep 
the boats ready on the Ganges to enable him to cross the river.® It is 
generally admitted that the term Nurravar Kannar is a literal translation 
into Tamil of the name Satakarpi. The Sanskrit name Karpa is trans- 
formed in the same manner into Ganna in Telugu. Marana for instance, 

5. Mao, Msi, 15-8-6 pp; 111—18. 

MM, Dr. SwIminAtha Iyer’s 28. U. 16W, 
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addresses his patron Nagaya Ganna as Nagaya Karpa in his Markap^yi^ 
pnrapain« 

7r‘'Scr»atf©ttiS^^* •io^K'csabf' tr® ! 

<p w 

M ar k andey a purapam . 3:1. 

Therefore, the equation of the Sanskrit Karpa with the Dravidian 
Kanna appears to be based upon solid foundations. Similarly, Kappa 
Vishaya, Kannadu, and Karnatasima of the inscriptions must have deri- 
ved their name from Karpa (abbr. of Satakarpa) kings, who appear to 
have originally inhabited this district. This is as it should be. 

An epigraph of the time of the Satavahana king Pulimayi records 
the sinking of a reservoir in the village of Vepuraka in the Satavahani* 
hara 7 The name ol this district also occurs in a slightly modified form, 
Satahani-rattha, in the Hirehadagalli plates of the Pallava king Sivaskanda* 
varman.® Now, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar has expressed the opinion, on the 
data furnished by these two records, that ‘the territorial division datav&- 
hani Satahani must have comprised a good portion of the modern Bellary 
district’.^ He has also shown reason for seeking the original home of 
the ^atavahanas in this region. To be more precise, this Satavahani* 
Satahani sub>division appears to have comprised the Bellary and Adoni 
talukas of the present Bellary district. 

‘The Satavahani-satahani district\ the home of the Satavahanas 
corresponding to the Bellary and Adoni talukas of the Bellary district, is 
not far from Nandikotkur taluka of the Kurnool disrrict, which was, as 
shown above, an integral part of the ancient Kappa Vishya. The Adoni 
and the Nandikotkur talukas are only separated by a small tract of land 
comprising the Kurnool taluka which still retains some vestiges of the old 
Andhra dynasty. No. IV Kurnool plates of Vikramaditya I dated 665 A.D. 
records the grant of some land to Brahmans in the village of Rattagiri 
on the banks of the river Andirika.H Though the village Rattagiri is not 
mentioned in the village list, the river on the banks of which it is said 
to have been situated can be easily identified. The Andirika (Skt. 
Andhrika) is none other than the river Handri which, having originated in 
the hilly region, comprising the Pattikopda and Dh 5 ne talukas, and flowing 
through the Kurnool taluka, falls into the Tungabhadra, near the town of 
Kurnool. Now the term Andirika^ in this context, means a river that 
flows in the land of the Andhras. If Kurnool and its neighbouring talukas 
in the south and southwest were known during the early centuries of the 
Christian era as the land of the Andhras, it is only natural that the 
tracts around it should bear the names of Satavahanas and Satakarpis* 

7, EJ.xW. p. 155 . 8. Ibid. I p. 2. 9. lUd^ ziv p« ISS. 

10. AnncdB af the Bhandarkar Jnetitute, 1. p. 26. 

XI. xvi, pp, 227—28 
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It may not be without interest to note here that some of the place names 
in the Kurnool district are reminiscent of the ancient Andhra people. 
Take, for instance, the place called Satanikdta in the Nandikotkiir taluka. 
In the middle agesi it was a military post of some importance, and was 
referred to in the inscriptions as ”Svetavahanikota”,i* which is of course, 
a corruption of SStavahanikota that is, the fort of the Satavahanas. It 
is evident from the foregoine discussion that the tract of country compri- 
sing the Bellary and Ad5ni talukas of the Bellary district, and the 
Kurnool, Pattikopda, Dhone, Nandyala, Nandikotkiir, and MirkapQr 
talukas of the Kurnool district formed the cradle-land of the Andhra kings. 
This is interesting, as it has led us to a conclusion directly opposed to 
the theory of Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, that ‘the Satavahanibara-Satahani- 
rattha.' ‘the home of the Satavahanas’. ‘lay outside Andfarade^a’.^S This 
theory is based upon unsound foundations, as it has been formulated 
without due regard to relevant facts- In the first place, Dr. Sukthankar 
has not explained in a satisfactory manner why all the Purapas should 
speak of the Sdtavahana kings as Andbras. Secondly, he has ignored 
relevant epigraphical data which be ought to have taken into considera* 
tion while expounding his theory. 

There is definite evidence to show (that the Andhra country not 
only included within its boundaries ‘the Satavahani>hara-Satahanirattha’, 
but it also extended to the south and east of it. 

The Mayidavolu plates of the Pallava prince, Yuva-Maharaja Siva- 
skandavarman state that he made a gift of the village of Viripaia in the 
Andhrapatha to a Brahman called Puvakotuja.f^ This village has been 
identified with Vipparla in the Narasaraopet taluka of the Guntur district.^® 
As the charter embodying this gift was addressed to the official represen- 
ting the prince at Dannakada, it is very likely that Vipparla which is in 
the neighbourhood of Dannakada is identical with Viripara. It may be 
concluded that the province of Andhrapatha which included Dannakada 
within its jurisdiction embraced the strip of territory along the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. 

Some interesting information is furnished by the Bapa inscriptions 
about the Andhrapatha. It is said that one of the early Bapa kings, Jaya 
Nandivarman, who was very probably a contemporary and subordinate of 
the Pallava Nandivarman II, ruled the land west of the Andhrapatha 
or the Andhra country.^® Though the Bapa princes were ruling over small 
principalities in Kolar and Kurnool districts, the most important branch 

18. Jiae. Mas. Ifi— 8-6 Malyala, p. 187. 

18, Annals ofths BhanAarkar JnstittOs; I. p. 26. n. 12. 

14, E.J.rLp.88. 

15* K« Vs IiftkfliniEiiwto,* Anttcd^ of the Bhandarkcst Initttute IV p» Ida 

16. S. 1. iii p. 76. 
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of their family was holding sway over portions of the present Chittoor 
district. It cattnot be said that Chittoor, which ia in the southern extre- 
fiity of the Telugu land, is situated to the west of the Andhrapatha* There- 
fore, the territory to the west of AndhSpatha. which Jaya Nandivarman 
ii said to have ruled, must be looked for elsewhere. 

The clue for the discovery of the original home of the Bapas is 
furnished by some of their titles, Parigi, or F 2 Lrv\purddh(svara and Nan- 
dtgirinatha mentioned in their inscript ions. Now, Parigipura has been 
identified with Parigi in the Hindupurtaluka of the Anantapur district, and 
Nandagiri with Nandidrug in the Chikkabaljapur taluka of the Kolar district. 
As a matter of fact, the existence of the Baparule in this quarter is testified 
by inscriptions. As Anantapur and K51ar districts are situated in the 
western frontier of the Telugu country, the land to the west of the Andhra- 
taptha over which Jaya Nandivarman Tuled may with good reason be 
identified with this area. 

The Ba^as had been forced to move from this region eastwards 
a^ing to the pressure of the Kadambas and the Gangas. According to 
the Talagupda pillar inscription, Mayurasarman, the founder of the 
Kadamba dynasty (345 — 370), having fixed his headquarters in the im- 
penetrable forests of the Sriparvata, attacked the Brihad Bapa or the 
senior branch of the Bapa family and levied tribute from its chief. The 
early records frequently allude to the struggle of the Ganga kings with 
the Bapas. It is said that Kongani Varman *was a wild fire in consuming 
the stubble of the forest Bapa’;^^ he is also said to have been specially 
‘consecrated to conquer the Bapas;^^ and Nirgunda Yuvaraja Pupdu is 
s|koken of as the confounder of ‘the Bapa kula^^l It is evident from 
these that the Bapas were exposed to the attacks of the Kadambas and 
the Gangas and that owing to the constant pressure of the enemy upon 
thpeir original home, they m^>ved eastwards in search of a new home, 
where they could remain in comparative freedom and security. 

The foregoing discussion makes it clear that Andhrapatha or the 
country of the Andhras extended along the banks of the Kpishpa and the 
Tungabhadra from the Bay of Bengal to Parigi in the Hindupur taluk of 
the Anantapur district, and that the Satavahani rashtra and Kappa Vishaya 
the original home of the Satavahana and the Satakarpi kings were included 
in it. 

Scholars are of opinion that the term Karpata is the Sanskritised 
form of the Dravidian word Kannada, which has been taken to mean 
'black country’ (Kair-l-ngdu}. It is pointed out that this word suitably designa- 

17 . j, xi, p. 231, 

. 13 , iE* I, viiii p. 30; 19, E, G. X, IrUrod* p. iv. iiA. v. p, 136. 

30. J».C7, X. Jnfrod. p. iv. 31. Ibid iv, N0. 86; 
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tes ‘the black cotton soil’ .23 The late Mahamahopadhylya R. Narasimhl- 
chSrya rejects this interpretation. “The suggested derivation from Kar# 
na^u, the black country”, says he, “may seem more appropriate to oat- 
aiders, but the Kannadigas themselves are not likely to designate their 
language ‘the black country language’.23 While agreeing with the opinion 
that Karciata is *a Sanskritised form of Kannada, he suggests that Kannap 
da must be derived from Kannadu. “it is very probable,*' says he, 
**that Karpata is a Sanskritised form of Kannada. We may compacf 
with this Punnata, the Sanskritised form of Punnadu, a kingdom which 
existed in the south of Mysore in the early centuries of the Christian Era. 

The original form of Kannada was most probably Kannadu (compare 

Punnadu) which was subsequently changed into Kannadu and lastly into 
Kannada* The form ^Kannadu* as the name of the language is even now 
heard in some parts of the KannadU' country.24 

It is evident from this that, in the opinion of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Narasimhacharya, the word Kannada is connected in its origin with t{ie 
name of a country called Kannadu. The affiliation of the term Kannada 
to Kannadu is indeed, very plausible, although the grounds put forward 
by Mr. Narasimhacharya for identifying it with the present Canarese 
country are by no means convincing.25 The real clue for discovering the 
identify of Kannadu is found outside the Canarese country, and it may help 
us to view the problem in its true perspective. It has already been pointed 
out that in ancient times a small district lying at the foot of the SriSaila 
hill was called Kappa Vi§haya, Kannadu, and Karpata sima. Now, Mr. 
Narasimhacharya correctly derives the word Karpata from Kannadu, 
though he is not able to establish its identity. I believe that the country, 
Kannadu. from which the Kannada language is said to have obtained its 
name, is identical with Kannadu (Kappa Vi?aya“Karpatasima) that lay 
at the foot of the Sri^aila hill. The Canarese people appear to have 
obtained the name of their country and language from this small district. 
If the identification suggested above be accepted as sound and 
reasonable, it is necessary to explain how the present Canarese country 
came to acquire its name from a small district outside its boundaries* 
Before proceeding to explain how this happened, I must draw attention 
to the view of some scholars that in early times the Telugu and the 
Canarese peoples belonged to a common stock. Dr. Caldwell alludes to 
the views of some writers whom he, however, does not mention by nami, 
that “Karpata or Karpataka is a generic term, applicable originally to 
both Telugu and the Canarese peoples and their languages, though it is 

22. Oalawell: The Comparative Grammar, p 30. Dr. Shama Sastri, M.A,R. 
1924, p 15. If this were the real meaning of the word, it would describe the 
Ceded Distrtots more appropriately than the red-soiled Mysore country, 

iiS, Karnentajca Kavickarite iii, p. xix. 24. lUd pp. xvii-xix. 

25, Karnatq, Kavicharite P* 
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admitted that it usually denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the 
latter that the abbreviated form Kanna^aiH has been appropriated’^^ 
**The word Karpata or Karpataka, though at first a generic term, became 
in process of time, the appellation of the Canarese people and of their 
language alone to the entire exclusion of the Telugu’’.^? There is much 
truth in these statements. The Telugu and the Canarese peoples seem to 
have originally belonged to the same racial group. Not only is there a 
general resemblance in their physical appearance, but a strong affinity 
between their cultures seems to bring them together. One important fact 
must be noted in this connection. Of all the peoples living in South 
India, the Telugus and the Kannadigas alone posses practically a common 
script, though their languages are not the same. Consequently, any 
literate person belonging to one of these nations can read without effort 
what is written or printed in the language of the other. This common 
bond uniting the two peoples is not of recent origin. It seems to be 
as old as the peoples themselves. The Bfihatphalayanas, the Salankaya- 
nas, the Vi§hpukupdins. the Pallavas, the Eastern Chajukyas, and the 
Telugu Chodas that ruled over the Telugu country; the Kadambas, the 
Western Gangas, the Western Chalukyas, the Ra§trakutas, the Nojambas, 
the Bapas, and the Alupas that held sway over the Canarese country, 
employed the same script in their records. To indicate this identity of 
the script, scholars have coined the expression ‘the* TelugU'Canarese 
8cript\ The Telugu and the Canarese people spoke very probably the 
same language in remote times; but of this no evidence is available at 
present. 

It has been stated in a previous context that the district Kappa 
Vishaya ( Kannadu - Karpata Sima) was the home of the 6atakarpi kings 
who governed the whole of the Deccan for nearly four centuries and a 
half. They must have at first reduced to subjection all the kindred 
tribes inhabiting ®the territory corresponding to the present Telugu and 
Canarese countries before undertaking the conquest of far distant lands 
in the north. The reduction of the Andhra tribes and their unification 
into a nation under a single monarch must have preceded the establish^ 
ment of the Mauryan empire in Northern India. The Andhras and 
the Karpatakas appear to have remained a single, united people during 
the time of ASoka. Though the Ai§okan inscriptions enumerate all the 
southern peoples, both subordinate* and independent, the Karpatakas are 
not even remotely alluded to.28 The Andhras are classed among the 
subordinate peoples of the empire;^^ and the Cholas. the Papdyas, the 

26. Caldwell, Th§ Comparative Crammer^ p. 80. 

27, 2%e Comparative Grammar ^ p. 81. 

28, My attention has been drawn to this fact by my friend M. Somaeekhara 
Sarma. 

29. a /, r.t p. 1 48 xiii Rook Ediot (Ealsi; 
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KSraJaputras and the Satyaputras are spoken of as independent 
nations of the Southern frontier .30 The A§okan inscriptions 
thus Rive what appears to be an exhaustive list of southern nations; and 
the Karpitakas do not 6nd a place among them. This is inde.ed signifi- 
cant t as the region corresponding to Karpataka constituted the southern- 
most province of the Mauryan empire. Therefore, it may be concluded 
that during the days of A 4 oka, the differentiation between the Andhras 
and the KarpStakas was not known. It is perhaps for this reason that 
the Agokan inscriptions do not allude to the latter, though they mention 
the former more than once. 

The united Andhra kingdom must have acquired the name of 
Karpata (Kannadu) from the original home of the Satakarpis at the foot 
of the ^riSaila mountain. It must have been in this manner that the 
Telugu and Kannada countries came to obtain the common name of Kar];iata* 
There is nothing improbable in this. Instances of large areas obtaining 
their names from small districts and ruling families are not unknown. The 
name Vengi, for instance, originally denoted only a part of the land 
between the deltas of the rivers Krishpa and Gddavari. But with the 
expansion of the power of the Eastern Chajukyas, it came to denote, in 
process of time, an ever wiaening territory, embracing ultimately the whole 
of the sea board of the Telugu country. Karnata, which generally deno- 
ted the Canarese country in the 14th century* became the designation of 
the whole of South India up to Ramesvaram with the expansion ofVijaya* 
nagar. The Gangavadi, Nojambapadi, Perumbapappadi* etc., obtained 
their names from the Gaogas, Nojambas and Bapas respectively. Similarly, 
the united Andhra kingdom might have got the name Karpata from Kan- 
nadu at the foot of the Srisaila mountain, when the Satavahanas rose to 
prominence and brought the territory corresponding to the present Telugu 
and Canarese countries under their sway. 

The allusions in later inscriptions and Telugu literature give the 
verisimilitude to what is stated above, In an inscription of the time 
of Devaraya II (dated 1441 A.D.) the fort of Udayagiri which is included 
in the present Nellore district is said to have been in the middle of 
Karpataka .31 The Telugu poet Tripurantaka who lived about this time 
addresses the God Raghuvira of Ontimitta in the Cuddapah district as 
‘the lord of Karnata'. Srinatha, another Telugu poet, who was also a 
contemporary of Devaraya II, states that the language of his poems is 
Karpata bhdsha, though he never wrote in any language excepting Telugu# 
Lastly, another writer who visited Tirupiti (Chittoor district) about 
1630 A. D. states in an introductory verse of the Telugu hymn which he 


80 . Ibid p. 88, Second Rock Edict (Kalsi; 
31 . NDL iil. O. 72 . 
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Composed in praise of the God Venkateia that he performed 'vScha, 
karya to the deity in the Kannada language.^2 The first two allusions may; 
perhaps be explained otherwise; but the last two force on us the conclusion 
that during the middle ages the Telugu language spoken in the country 
south of the Krishna was also known as the Karnata bhdsha. The only 
explanation that we can think of is that during the days of Srinatha and 
even later there still persisted the tradition by which the name Karpata 
was also applicable to the Telugu country and the Telugu language* 

I have so far described the probable manner in which the name 
of the small district ‘Kannadu' lying at the foot of the Srisaila mountain 
might have become the designation of the Satavahana kingdom, I shall 
now proceed to show how its use came to be restricted to the Canarese 
country exclusively. Though the Andhra empire suffered dismemberment 
during the first half of the 3rd century A.D, a dynasty of kings bearing 
the name of Satakarpi ruled over the present Canarese country with 
Banavase as their capital. A king called Haritiputta Satakarpi of the 
Chutu family is mentioned in an inscription at Malavajli in the Shimoga 
district. As he is called the king of Vaijayanti» it may be inferred 
that his authority extended over the district of Banavase. This is corro* 
borated by another epigraph of the same king at Banavase itself, dated' 
in his twelfth regnal year.34 The rule of the ^atakarpi princes, in the 
Kolar district, is alluded to in the Tajagupda Pillar inscription of the 
Kadamba king ^antivarman.35 The name of another Satakarni, Sadakana 
kalalaya Maharathi, who very probably ruled over the same region, is 
brought to light by a number of lead coins discovered on the site of 
the ruined city of Chandravali.^^ The evidence of these inscriptions bear 
testimony to the continuance of the Satakarpi rule over the Mysore country 
even after the Andhra power had passed away in other parts of the 
Deccan. These later ^atakarpis have perhaps to be identified with the 
Sriparvatiya-Andhras of the Purapas who are said to have ruled for a 
short period of half a century.37 

A number of independent kingdoms arose from the ashes pf the 
Andhra empire. The founders of these kingdoms are said to have been 
Andhrabhyityas or the feudatories of the Andhra monarchs. The PurapA9 
declare that, 

^^When the kingdom of the Andhras has come to an end, there will 
be kings belonging to the lineage of their servants {T%$dM bhrtydnvayS 
nrpdh), 7 Andhras and 10 Abhira kings, also 7 Gardabhlns, 18 Sakas. 
There will be 8 Yavanas, 14. Tusharas, 13 Murundas ii Maunas*\38 

32. [Elhot ColUctions, p.ll. I owe this reference to Mr, M. Somasekhara Sarnia. 

33, E.O, vii. Sk. 263. 34. I A, xiv p. 333. 36. E,I, viii. p. 36, 

86, Rice; My$ore and Coorg p. 15; EJ. vii p, 5l. 

37. Dynattiea of the Kali age p. 72. 

38. Dynaetiee of the Kali age p* 62. 
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Most of these dynasties must have been contemporaneous. In* 
addition to these, there arose the kingdom of the Ikshvakus with one of 
its principalities Vijayapura, perched on the eastern spur of the SriSaila 
mountain. The territory extending to the south and the west of the 
Ikshvaku kingdom was reduced to subjection by the Pallavas 6f Kanchi. 
There were probably other kingdoms besides. On account of the establish- 
ment of the independent kingdoms with separate names, the territory 
under the sway of the Chufus became a distinct political unit as the land 
of Satakarpi kings, Therefore, it must have been regarded as Karpadu 
or the country of the Sa*akarpi kings to the exclusion of the other parts 
of the old Andhra kingdom. 


An interesting parallel to what has been adumbrated above is 
offered by the later history of the kingdom of Karpa^ika or Vijayanagara. 
After the battle of ’ Rikshasi Tangidi, the Rayas gradually withdrew to 
Chandragiri in the Chittore district and ultimately to Vellore in the 
North Arcot district. After the death of Venkata II, the empire 
began to break up, and the Nayaks who had hitherto been subordinate 
to the Raya asserted their independence one after another, and the king- 
dom of Karpata became confined to a comparatively small tract of 
territory between the Eastern Ghats and the Bay of Bengal, extending pro- 
bably from Udayagiri to the Coleroon. Although the successors of Venkata II 
had little or no authority over the Canarese country, they still caUed 
themselves kings of Karpitaka and their kingdom was known to their 
contemporaries by the name of Karpafaka, Even after the Muhammadan 
conquest the name Karpafaka dung to the Tamil country along the east 
cost. The Muhammadan officers who were posted to govern region 
called themslves the Subedars of Karpataka, and soon their place was 
taken by the independent Nawabsof Karpafaka. The servants of French 
and the English East India Companies who knew nothing about the his- 
tory of the term Kaipataka. believing it to be the real name of the lami 
"i: alnd their settlements on the east -t 

in .n.i, .0 .ha. ^ T . ,1'™^ 

per designation until almost down to our own day 

the Canarese country. 

The^l..., .here i. n..hi.« ._.p..baWaJ. a -.U. 
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An inscrptioD found on the site of Nagarajunako^d^ (Macherla 
Taluk, Guntur District) calls the place Sri Parvata. The Buddhists must 
have called this sacred spot Parvata in imitation of the Hindu Parvata 
which is but 50 miles from here, as the crow flies. The Buddhist Parvata 
figures piominently in Buddhist sriptures. Thus the Manjusrt Mula 
Tantra says, 

Sri Parvaie mahasaile Dakshipapatha samjhike 

Sri Dhanyakatake chaitye, Jinadhatur dhare-bhuvi. 

According to Taraoatha, Nagarjuna lived here in his old age, 
Hiuen Tsangt in describing ‘P-o-lo mO“lo-kili\ refers to a conversation 
between Nagarjuna and Deva. The former exhorts the latter to take over 
the torch of learning as he * was now old and injirw!\ Thusi it is pro- 
bable that Hiuen Tsang’s *Po-lo-mo-lo-kili* is Parvata. 

There are some sculptures in Nagarjunakopda which depict the 
conversion of a king from his traditional Naga cult to Buddhism. There 
are also clear traces in the place of close contact with Ceylon. Herein, 
we may see the story that Nagarjuna returned from Nagaldka (Ceylon) 
with a casket of relics over which be built a stupa and, at the same 
time, converted his king and a large number of brahmins. 

Fa-hian describes from hearsay a great Buddhist centre in the 
Deccan which he calls Po lo yu. The term literally means in Chinese 
‘a pigeon' (paravata). The name Parvata, Fa-hian must have noted down 
by mistake as Paravata and subsequently he must have translated 
Paravata into Chinese as Po-lo-yu. We should read his account of 
Po-lo-yu very carefully. “There is a great rock out of which are excavated 
many buildings. The monasteVy has five storeys. There are 1600 Cells 
all told. Water flows naturally round the establishment from perennial 
springs. The land all round is uncultivated and uninhabited. Foreign 
pilgrims go to this place '' The last point seems to be confirmed by an 
inscription at the place, Nagarjunakorida. The country all round is even 
to-day barren. There is a great rock and extensive ruins are found on 
the site. Hundreds of monks and nuas must have lived here once. 

Hiuen Tsang's description of Po lo-mo-lo-ki-li is exactly like 
Fa-hian 's of Po-lo-yu. The peak towers above the rest. There are five 
storeys. There were 1000 priests. Streamlets of water flow down the 
hill and round the establishment. 
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There seem to be two difflculties in the way of our identifying 
Po-lo-mo-lo-kMi with Parvata. Hiuen Tsang locates the former in Dakshiw 
Kosala but the latter was in the kingdom of Dhanyakataka, The 
confusion might have arisen as the Ikshvaku kings of Dakshina Kosala 
held sway over the Parvata Vegion in its heyday. Secondly,* Po lo-mo-lo- 
ki-li means ‘black peak' (Mallamalai) or peak of the black bee (Brahma- 
ragiri or the hill of Parvati or Brahmara?) But, if it is admitted that 
the two pilgrms speak of the same place and that Nagarjuna lived at 
Parvata towards the close of his life which is indicated by the great 
sage's conversation with Deva at Po-lo*mo lo-ki-li, then we need not 
worry about Chinese etymology at all. 

Now, a step further. Can we not see Parvata in Hiuen Tsang s 

story of the old capital of Dhanyakataka ? Taranatha speaks of the 

University of Dhanyakataka with several storeys. Does it not remind us 
of Fa-hian's and Hiuen Tsang's accounts ? Is it not here alone in the 

Deccan that we have the most extensive remains of the Buddnist epoch 

which tell us that many schools of monks flourished here ? Was Amara- 
vati or Bezwada deserted for centuries before the pilgrim's lime as 
Nagarjunakonda was ? 

Hiuen Tsang’s Travels and The Life tell us that the capital 
of Dhanyakataka was full of hills, woods and streams. Could this he 
said of Amaravati ? The description on page 221 of Beal's translation 
volume II reminds me of Nagarjunakonda. “To the east of the capital 
bordering on a mountain is a convent called Purva^aila, (This is referred 
to in a local inscription l) To the west of the city bearing against a 
mountain is a convent called Avarasaila. These were built by a former 
king to do honour to Buddha. He hollowed the valleyi made a road, 
opened the mountain crags, constructed pavilions and long galleries ; 

wide chambers supported the heights and connected the caverns f,ooo 

monks used to dwell here " 

Thus, the irresistable conclusion is that Po-lo-yu and Po-lo- 
mo-lo ki-li were Parvata in Dhanyakataka, in the vicinity of which 
was the ancient capital of Dhanyakataka. The presumption is strong 
that Hiuen Tsang confuses places and kingdoms, and his distances are 
not reliablet 
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The first appearance of the Portuguese in the Tinnevelly country 
was in 1532 when, a deputation of the Paravas or fishermen of the coast, 
came to Cochin for obtaining Portuguese aid against the Moors. The 
deputation was successful in its application and Father Michael Vaz, who 
was deemed by St. Xavier to have been ‘*the true father of the Com- 
orin Christian**, accompanied the fleet that was fitted out, along with 
some priests. The Paravas had been persuaded by one Joam de Curz, a 
Christian Malabarian. who had been in Portugal as an envoy of the Zamorin 
of Calicut, himself a convert, into adopting the plan of sucuring Portuguese help 
by adopting the Catholic religion. The members of the deputation, numbering 
seventy, were baptised at Cochin by Father Vaz who managed, soon 
after his arrival on the Parava coast to convert over 20,000 of the 
community, inhabiting 30 villages. All this happened in 1532 when we 
are told Portuguese garrisons were stationed at Tuticorin, Punnaikayal 
Manapad, Vembar, Cape Comarin and other places under a commander 
at Punnaikayal. 

When St. Xavier first visited the Parava coast, the pearl fishery 
had came to be entirely controlled by the Portuguese ; and Punnaikayal 
was their principal settlement and continued to be so till about isSZf 
Tuticorin being a place of less consequence all the time. The “Christi- 
anity of the Fishery Coast** was established in 1532, under the super- 
vision of the See of Goa. St. Xavier laboured among the Paravas for 
two years and gave them their first practical lessons in the doctrines of 
the new faith. He taught himself Tamil, and translated into it the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ave Marria, He always moved about 
from village to village, bell in hand, collecting the people together and 
instructing and baptising them. The letters that he wrote to the head- 
quarters of his Society in Rome from Tuticorin, Manappad, Vaippar, 
Punnaikayal, Tiruchendur, Virapandyanpattanam and Alanthalai give a a 
very graphic and interesting picture of his labours. St. Xavier called the 
field of his activity the Comorin Coast, and the convert community the 
Comorin Christians. The Portuguese authorities called the coast the 
Pescaria, the fishery ; and their chief official was styled the Captain of 
the Fishery. 
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II 

According to the testimony of Dr. Caldwell, based on the 
material collected by the Dr. Burnell from early Portuguese writers, two 
hospitals and a seminary were founded at Punnaikayal (Punicale) in 1551 ; 
and in the next year the forces of the Madura Nayak defeated Coutinho, 
the Captain of the Fishery and captured the the mud fort of the place. The 
place was retaken by the Portuguese fleet in the year following. De Sousa says 
that twenty-five years later, in 1578, Father Joao de Faria cut Tamil 
types and had some religions printed in the same year on the Pescaria 
coast — the books being the Doctrina Christiana, the Flos Sanctorum (an 
epitome of the lives of the Saints) and others. Paulinus a Sancto Bar- 
tolamaeo makes the statement with reference to Cochin. where, he says, a 
lay brother, Joannes Gonsalves, cut Malabar-Tamil types and printed a 
Doctrina Christiana and a Flos Sanctorum in the next year. Regarding 
this point, Dr. Caldwell says as follows: — “it looks as if very much the 
same incident were referred to by both writers. If one of these narratives 
is to be accepted, and the other rejected, the one which has the best 
claim to be accepted is the one which related to Tinnevelly, as De Sousa 
compiled his book from Mss. in Goa in the seventeenth century, a 
century before Paulinus.’ He further says that this an interesting inci- 
dent, as being the first introduction of printing on the Coromandel coast 
the next instance of Tamil printing we hear of, taking place at Arobala- 
kadu in the Cochin country in 1679. 

St. Xavier was, according to one authority, never able to speak 
Tamil himself and was always obliged to use the services of interpreters, 
But his influence was naturally great ; and he wrote, in one of his letters, 
that “it often happens to me that my hands fail though the fatigue of 
baptising, for I have baptised a whole village in a single day ; and often, 
by repeating so frequently the creed and' other things, ray voice, an^ 
strength have failed me.’' He left a copy of the Christian Instruction 
in each of the villages baptised by him ; and he arranged to have the 
rudiments of the Christian faith chanted to all the assembled people on 
festival days. Each village had a headman, Pattangatti (chosen to be 
the headman) for whose wages the Portuguese Viceroy assigned 41000 
fanams ; and they were empowered to correct the vices of the people. 
An order was obtained from the King of Portugul that the pearl fishery 
should be entirely in the hands of the Christians. St. Xavier himself 
was on the Parava Coast, when, in i544-» Tuticorin was taken by the 
Badagas (Nayak forces from Madura) ; and the Saint urged his assistant, 
Francis Mancias, to get relief from Punnaikayal and other Christian 
centres, relief for the fugitive Governor of Tuticorin who was forced to 
take refuge in its neighbouring islets. According to Correa who wrote 
about 1560, the places in the Fishery Coast, about i 544 » where there 
were most Cbriatians, were Ttiticorin and Manapadu. 
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Ill 

Aotonio Criminalis, the immediate successor of St. Xavier, in the 
charge of the Comorin Christians, threw himself into the midst of his 
people when they were attacked by the Badagas, covered their flight and 
perished from the darts of the enemy. This martyrdom is said to have 
taken place* according to some at Manapad, and according to others to 
others to at Vedalai near Pamban. There is, however, a much more 
distinct and credible tradition of its having taken place at Punnaikayal, 
where the Portuguese suffered a defeat in 1552, eight years after the 
departure of St. Xavier from the coast. Criminalis is regarded by the 
Jesuits as the first martyr of their Society in South India (1549)* 

Father Antonio Criminalis was an Italian Jesuit and appointed 
Superior of the Missions among the Paravas of the Fishery Coast, on 
St. Xavier^s departure to Japan. He was then in the neighbourhood of 
Ramesvaram, engaged in the instruction of some new converts when the 
Badagas attacked “Vedalai, a mud* fort near the great Hindu shrine, the 
Portuguese Captain of which dug a trench close to his fort barring the path 
of the Hindu pilgrims to Ramesvaram and compelling them to pay toll. 
Father Criminalis rushed to Vedalai to protect his Christians and refused 
to move out from the place till every one of his flock had left it. He 
was pierced with a lance in front of Chapel of St. Vincent and his head 
was raised on the top of a spike, over the door of the Chapel; and if 
Nieuhoff is to be believed, the head and garments were carried by the 
soldiers to their temple at Tiruchendur. Father Criminalis was held by 
St. Xavier to be “a holy man indeed and just born to be the apostle of 
this country/' He was, indeed, the proto-martyr of the Society of Jesus 
and died in protecting his Christians. But, according to the learned 
Father H. Heras. S. J., the reason of his murder was not likely any 
hatred of the Chritian faith ; and his murderers supposed that he was 
probably one of the Paranguis or Portuguse against whom they were 
engaging a war^. 

The Badagas frequently disturbed the peace of the Paravar 
community who agreed on one occasion to pay a tribute in the shape of 
the catch of one day’s Ashing, the value of which would be about 10,000 
pardaos. In 1553 a big attack was launched on Punnaikayal, by the 
combined forces of the Badagas and a Muhammadan pirate named 
Jrapali and it was probably after this expedition that the Fishery Coast 
agreed to pay the above mentioned trioute. An expedition was led by the 
famous Visvanatha Nayak of Madura against Punnaikayal, in 1560, which wad 
sacked and destroyed ; and the Paravas consented to pay the victor the 

On pp. 167‘8 of The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayanagarat (1M7), 
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catch of two days' fishing, as demanded. The Portuguese Viceroy built a 
fortress on the island of Manar on the other side of the bay and 
transferred to it the inhabitants of Punnaikayal. When this fortress 
decayed, it was ‘‘restored and fortified again through the diligence of the 
Jesuits working among the Christian Paravas of the Fishery Coast.*’ 

IV 

But little has been known to the student about the spread of 
the sea^coast Christianity into the interior of the Madura country, though 
there is much in the letters of the Jesuit missionaries regarding the 
mission established in Madura in 1606 by the celebrated Robert de Nobili, 
his actitvity and the controversies raised by his peculiar modes of work. 
Dr. A. C. Burnell supplied Dr. Caldwell with information from a book 
published in Spain in 1604 (Guerreiro, Belacion Annal ; Valladolid) 
from which we learn that there were in x6oo twenty members of the 
Society of Jesus, seventeen fathers and (three brothers and the former 
were distributed over 22 parishes, 16 of which were on the coast and 6 
inland, including the residences at Madura and besides these there were 
other parishes in the island of the Manar. In all the coast the number 
of Christians was estimated to be more than 90,000: The principal 
residences of the fathers were in seven chief places of which Tuticorin 
was the first. More attention was given to instructing Hold converts than 

to making new ones. Indeed 547 persons were baptised in that year, 

including 74 in Tuticorin, 300 in Manar, 100 in Vaipar, 100 in Vembar, 
but only 4 in Madura. In 15961 according to Guerreiro, Father Fernandes 
arrived at Madura from the Fishery Coast, to negotiate with the Nayak 
about the affairs of the missionaries and to act as their agent at the 
court. He was received well by Kumara Krishnappa Nayak, the then 
ruler, and even permitted to build a church in the capital ; he built also 
a free dispensary and hospital where every help was administered free to 
all alike. He held frequent religious disputations with the Brahmans 
of the place and had for some time with him Father Levanto who was 
sent to Madura in order to study Tamil. Guerreiro says that the Badagas 
greatly admired the holiness of Father Fernandez, and “specially his 

chastity," but he did “very little in the conversion of Hindus.*' The 

Father was friendly with the Nayak; and this intimacy had reached even 
the ears of the King of Portugal. 

V 

Such was the position of the Catholic Church in Madura, ac* 
cording to Father Heras, S. J., when Father Roberto de Nobili was sent 
there in 1606. De Nobili was venerated as a Saint by such men as 
Borromeo, Bellarmino and Baronins. He reached Goa in September i6o$9 
oomplAted his studies in Theology in the College of Cochin and reached 
14 
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Madurain order to relieve Father Femander and to learn the more 
correct languae:e of the court. De Nobili was then 29 years of age; his 
master-mind at once comprehended the difficulty of the situation and 

devised the means of overcoming it.** **Fired with a noble zeal and 

emulous of the heroism of St. Paul# he resolved to dedicate his whole 
life to one object he analysed the causes of the failure of Father 
Fernandez and found that one of the main factors was the aversion of 
bulk of caste Hindus towards the Catholic priests who were looked upon 
as Paranguis, a class of people who lived unclean lives like the* bulk of 
the topazes of the Portuguese. According to him, the. word* Parangvi^ 

does not signify either Portuguese or European or Christian means only 

a vile class of people despicable to a degree — people without virtue and 

modesty incapable of science, divinity or religion.'* He realised that 

one of the mistakes of the priests was that '*they not only failed to 
observe Indian customs, but by their example at least taught their converts 
not to respect them.'* He resolved “to become himself a Hindu in order 
to save Hindus"* compared the idolatry of Madura to the idolatry of th6 
old city of Rome and adopted the principle — “St Romae vivis Romano 
viviio moTe^ and began to live the life of a Hindu ascetic of the 
strictest and most respectable variety. He called himself a Roman sanyasi 
and astonished all his hearers and disciples by *‘the purity of his 
Tamil accent the profoundness of his oriental learning and the 
versatility of his intellect." Soon Brahmans. Rajas, courtiers 
and all docked to bis presbytery; while Dumbichchi Nayak, the chief of all 
the powerful Tottiya feudatories of the Madura ruler, was eager to become 
a disciple and was only prevented by the fear of his master's displeasure* 
Nobili's residence was a mud house covered with straw which gave him 
“more satisfaction than a rich palace"; and his food consisted of a small 
quantity of rice and some herbs and fruits; because* he said, “if these 
people did not see me following this penitential kind of life, they would 
not consider me fit to teach them the heavenly way." This food was 
prepared by Brahmans and taken only once daily. Nobili was extremely 
busy with the study of the languages of the countiy. After a hard period 
of assiduous application he learnt the Tamil language" which is difficult 
on account of its rich vocabulary and its syntax'* and also “very finet 
very copious and very elegent." He was not only able to preach in 
Tamil without the aid of an interpreter but capable of expressing him 
self in its High dialect and interspersing his conversation with stories 
and passages from Indian authors. He applied himself also to the study 
of Telugu and Sanskrit and mastered them in a few years. We read from 
Father Heras, quoting from Caland. that there was "deep admiration for 
his learning and knowledge of Sanskrit, for nof only the Sanskrit liter* 
ature wa^ known to him, but also the Veda, at least on of the 
the YajurvSda of the Taittriyas." He was surrounded by admirring 
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crowds; Rod after a time, he began to gather high class converts. It is 
said that the first Brahman who became a COristian was a teacher in the 
Jesuit School founded at Madura; he was first asked to translate into 
Telugu the Tamil Catechism written by Father Fernandez and was 
baptised after several talks that he had with Nobili. “The baptism of 
this fortunate teacher was the begining of many others;'" it was followed 
by the conversion of a noble youth who was called Alexis Naique and of 
two more Badagas (Telugus) and a brother of the teacher. On the 
advice of a Pandara, Nobili changed his soutane for the dress 
of a Brahman sanyasi^ — *'a long robe of yellowish cloth with a 
sort of rochet of the same colour thrown over the shouldersi a cap in the 
form of a turban on his headt and wooden slipers fixed on supports two 
inches high and fastened to each foot by a peg passing between the 

toes (he used) five strings, three gold and two silver ones, and a cross 

is suspended in the middle the three gold threads represent the Holy 

Trinity, and the two silver ones the body and the soul of the Adorable 
Humanity of Our Lord, while the cross in the middle represents the 
Passion and Death of the Saviour.'* After same time Nobili discarded 
the strings as he ascertained that a solitary ascetic need ilnot wear 
the holy thread. By 1608 Noblil had baptised four prominent persons of 
Madura including Dandamurti, the owner of the agrahdra where he lived ; 
Kritinada an artisan of repute and Color, brother of the chief porter of 
the Nayak's palace. He followed this up by the conversion of his own 
teacher of Sanskrit and Telugu. There were 71 converts made in the 
first period of Nobili's activity at Madura from 1607 to 1614. One of 
them preferred dismissal from the retinue of a cousin of the Nayak to 
going back to his former faith. The community did not expect or receive 
any help from the Guru who taught that by becoming a Christian an 
Indian did not lose his honour or his caste and the religion was no more 
the religion of the Portuguese than of any other nation. He is said to 
have claimed to preach a new Veda to the Hindus, having discovered 
the lost fourth Veda. A great amount of controversy has been waged over 
the question of the authorship of the book by Nobili himself. It has 
been attempted to be proved that the pseudo Veda, a copy of which 
was discovered in the Mission Library of Pondicherry was actually com* 
posed by Nobili himself ; the evidence recently adduced would point to a 
French Jesuiti Father Calmette, was the author of this pseudo Ezur 
Veda.* 

Numerous traditions are current about the supernatural powers of 
healing and divination possessed by Nobili. His system of preaching was 

* Th4 Aravidu Dynasty pp. 388 note 2 ; Thv Journal of Indian History ; 
Vol. II ; pp 187-157 and Caland : Hobert ds Nobili and ihs Sanskrit Languags ( Aeta 
Orisntalia, HI, p 50 ) and the Notices of Nobili by Japp and Hull in East and 
Wut, m, 
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not approved by many of his own faith and by protestant missionaries; 
bat his peculiarly valuable equipment and method of approach to the 
orthodox Hindu mind was valuable and deserved notice. “ His broad 
ideas made him clearly distinG:uish between relisious and social customs, 
between superstition and good manners, between faith and nationality.” 
Nobili was suspended after by his European superiors, after about five 
years of work when his work bore more abundant fruit than he had been 
led to anticipate; and for ten years be was not permitted to resune his 
labours, The consequences of this hiatus in work have been perhaps 
exaggerated by writers. But Nobili boldly began a new attitude in the 
preachers of the Christian faith towards the Hindus ; andihewas the planter 
and first fertiliser of the tree of European learning in South India and zeal 
for acquiring knowledge of the literature and religion of the Hindus. 
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The term Andhra is of hoary antiquity. In ancient literature 
references abound to the Andhra people, their country and capital* The 
earliest reference is that in the Aitarsya Brdhmai^a where the Andhras 
have been referred to as the descendants of Sage ViSvamitra, who having 
been cursed by him, lived on the borders of the Aryan Settlements with the 
Pupdras, SabaraSf Pulindas and Mutibas.^ Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is of 
opinion that the Pulindas and Sabaras were wild tribes living about the 
Vindhyas and the two rivers Narmada and Tapti2 though according to 
the Cambridge Historian, their precise habitat is uncertain. 

The epic Rdmdyana the present from of which must be traced 
to the early centuries before the Christian era refers to the Andhras as 
a tribe living in the South of Aryavarta and associates them with Pupdras, 
Cholas, Pandyas and Keralas.^ The latter three kingdoms are too well 
known, and the Pupdras were a tribe in Eastern India, Cunningham would 
have the Paupdra-desa around the city of the Pubna while some others 
identified it with Burdwan. A distinction is also sought to be drawn 
between Pupdra and Paupdra which is unsatisfactory.^ We can understand 
the mention in the Aitareya Brdhmana of Non Aryan tribes like the 
Pupdras and Sabaras with the Andhras as they were all living on the 
borders of the Aryan Settlements, but there is no reason why the Pupdras 
should be mentioned by Sugriva in his description of the Kingdoms of 
the South. Beginning with the famous Dapdakarpaya. the quest is directed 
through the Andhra and other kingdoms to the tracts about the Sahyadri 
and Kaveri and thence to the Malaya and Tamraparni. The Pupdras and 
their country in this connection seems to be a geographical anamoly unless 
we can find for them an abode in Central or Southern India. 

The Mahdbhdrata {Sabhdparvan. ch. xxxi), according to one 
rescension mentions the Andhras, with Pupdras, Dravidas, Odras and 
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^alingas^. Could it be that there was a mere jambliog up of the various 
kingdoms which SahadSva conquered without reference to strict geography ^ 
Or could it be that the Pupdras or a branch thereof migrated to Southern 
India from their abode in the east ? The latter view is more plausible as 
the JRdmdya^a and MaKabKdrata support each other. The texts have 
to be well settled before any comment is made thereon. The MahSbhdraia 
couples the Andhras and Kalingas together, and in a South Indian 

Rescension recently published by Prof. P. P. S. Sastri, the Andhras are 
mentioned with Odras and Kalingas as tribes living near the Northern 

coasts^ We can thus safely assert that the Andhras have been referred 

to as a South Indian tribe both in the Rdmdyat^a and Mahdbhdrata* 

The Mahdbhdrata {Aranyaparvan, Ch. 188) further mentions that the 
Andhra, Saka, Pulipda, Yavana, Kanibhdja, and Bahlika Kings were not 
followers of the sacred Aryan dharma ; and this is supported by similar 
references to them in the Sutras of B5dhayana and the Institutes of 
Manuv 


The works of Papini, Katyayna and Patanjali next come in for 
our consideration- The Sutras of Papini refer to the terms K5sala and 
Kalinga (iv— i — 171, 178) and the Aryans of his time were not fully 
conversant with Dakshipapatha or Deccan- Papipt lived about 7th century 
B, C. Katyayana however refers to Papdyas, Kambhojas and Chdlas and 
to the Mahishmat country while Patanjali (about B. C- 150) goes still 
further and mentions Kancblpura and Kerala with Mahishmati and 
V^aidarbha- Sir R, G. Bhandrkar concludes, referring to the Edicts of 
AdSka^and the works of the Grammarians, that about a hundred years 
before Patanjali, 'the whole of the Southern peninsula up to Cape Comorin 
was in direct communication with the North’- (p. 18) But both Katya* 
yana and Patanjali not to speak of Papini are significantly silent about 
the Andhras or their country. 

The light thrown by classical writers and the Edicts of A^dka 
on contemporaneous history is immense. Megasthenes (300 B. C.) des* 
cribes the Andhrrs as a powerful nation living in the neighbourhood of 
Calingae, Modogalingae, Modubae (Mutibas), and Uberae (Sabaras). He 
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also mentions that from the mouths of Ganges, one can travel 6a5 •miles 
along the coast and reach the Cape of Calingaon and the town of 
Dandigula* The former has been identified with the promontory of 
Coringa now an inland town and the latter with Dantapura, capital of 
Kalinga. Cunningham identifies Dantapura with Rajamaheadri but this is 
doubtful* PlinyS mentions that the Andarae possessed numerous villages, 
thirty cities defended by walls and towers, and supplied its king with 
an army of one hundred thousand infantry, two thousand cavalry, and 
one thousand elephants* The Andhra nation as such possessed a military 
force second only to that of Chandragupta Maurya. It is clear that 
whatever might be the political or social status^ the Andhras in the days 
of the Brahmapas, as compared with that of the Aryans, they were a 
powerful nation with a wide territory and extensive fortifications in the 
Mauryan period. It has also been assumed by scholars that the des- 
criptions of Megasthenes referred only to the independent powers of 
his time. 

The Thirteenth Rock Edict of A^5ka couples the Andhras with 
the Bhoja-Petenikas on the one hand and with the Pulindas on the 
other. From the enumeration of the various peoples in the Edict, it would 
appear that the Andhras were ‘border people' living in an outlying pro- 
vince of Ai^oka’s empire, like the Yavanas, Kambhojas and others. A 
distinction is sought to be drawn by separating the word Petenikas and 
interpreting it as meaning the people of Paithan, but this is rejected by 
some ^scholars.lO Prof. Rapson in the Cambridge History takes the 
former view. Adopting the suggestion of M. Senart, a geographical 
continuity is inferred in the enumeration of the various outlying pro- 
vinces. The opinion of Dr. Burnelli^ that ther ewere no Telugu Kingdoms 
during the days of ASoka and that the country was then inhabited by 
wild tribes is an error based on insufficient information and has been 
rightly discredited. 

The dynasties of the Andhras and Andhra'bhptyas are mentioned 
in the Matsya, Vayu and other Puranas. The Brahmdn^a refers to the 
Andhras along with the Konkanas and Kuntalas of the South. The 
genealogy of the Maury as, Sungas, Kanvas and the Andhras given in the 
Purapas is accepted to a great extent by historians and utilized by them 
in the reconstruction of the Early History of India. The Skdnda Purd^ci 
which is chronologically assigned to a later date mentions that the Andhras 
were one of the five people residing south of the Vindhyas but draws a 
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distiitetion betwefki the Afidhras and Trilingaa. The later evidently is a 
modem distinction. One of the Sunga Kings is also named Asdhaha or 
Odraka* 

The Buddhist literature has also some references to the Andhtas 
and their country. In SerivHnija Jdtaka (Jaiaka Stories I— III) a 
city called Andhapura on the banks of the Telavaha river is referred to« 
The river is now identified with River Tel or Telingiri on the confines 
of the Central Provinces, The Jdtaka stories (I — 356) further mention 
a brahmin youth who completed his education in TaksbaSila and went 
to the Andhra country to gain practical experience. The Vinaya Texts 
(Sacred Book of the East^ XVII — 38) refer to a city called Satakarpika 
in the Madhya desa and south of the city lay the Dakishina Janapada, 
The term is said to refer to the Satakarnis though the name of such a 
town is not met with elsewhere. Could it be a reference to the city of 
Paifhan where the Satakarnis ruled? There is one reference to Andhaka- 
vinda near Bajagriha and another to Andhavana near Sravasti in Maha- 
vagga but these cannot be taken to be explicit references to the Andhra 
domination of Magadha as assumed by some scholars. Several Buddhist 
Texts refer also to the Andhaka Monks who were so named after the 
country to which they belonged. 

The Early Tamil Literature of the Sangam period’does not help us 
as nowhere in it the Andhras are referred to by name. There are very 
many references to Vadugar^ Vaduka di^a or Vadugdvali^ meaning there- 
by the northerners or their country. There seems to have been no 
distinction between the Telugu and Canarese people in that period 
though by the time of Silappadikdram their existence was recognised.^3 
The reference to Satakarnis in the expression Nurruvar Kappar in the 
above work is vague and doubtful and cannot be relied on. 

Kalidasa in his RaghuvafHfa describes how Raghu vanquished 
theVangas, Utkalasand Ealingas and proceeded south to the banks of the 
Eaveri but makes no mention of the Andhras or their ruler. Whatever 
date we might assign to Ealidasa, whether in’the ist century B.C. or 4th 
century A. D., it is^in explicable Why the Andhra country should not have 
been mentioned by name.^ The earlier date would fall within the Sata* 
vahana period while the latter would be proximate to the date of the 
expedition of Samudra Gupta to the South ; and the latter’s pillar Ins- 
cription mentions Mahendra of Kdsala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantfira, 
Mahtaraja of Eurala, Mahendra of Pishtapura, Svamidatta of Kottura, 

18. Refer V. R. R. Dikehitar’sl/Sources of Andhras History tn ^.A.H.R.B, 
Vol. VIII, PP 107-20 and pp 112, 118. 

* There may be political reasons f^r this deliberate ommission. Ealidasa, 
would seem to be the court-poet of the Guptas, who ^were allies of the Vakatakas, 
Kadambas and the {Andhras (Vishnukundins.) Ealidasa would seem to have 
fiourished in thb 5th century A. 1>« 
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XJftWanAiOf firapdapalla, Vishpugopa of K^chi, Nilaraja of AvAmukta# 
IfostivaripS of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palakka and KubSra of Devaraaktra, 
l^|^;inscrip:tian makes dq mention of the Andhra King as such as there 
waft no paramount ruler of the entire territory and there were only petty 
cjkteftains: ruling over separate tracts thereof. It is now certain that the 
terms Erapdapalla and Devarashtra refer to the tracts of country about 
Chicacole, and Yellamanchili. The view of Dr. Jayaswal that there was a 
confederation of princes and that a battle was fought at Kurala is more 
fanciful than historical. Any attempt in Jayaswal’s line to find an order 
in the princes named in the Inscription would not lead to fruitful 
results. 

Varahamihira in his Brihat- SarHhitd mentions the Andhra 
country along with the Vidarbha, Vatsa and Chedi countries. Vatsyayana 
whose date is uncertain, the later limit being placed at 400 A% D., throws 
a flood of light on the social life of the period including that of the 
Andhras^^ and, mentions that a king named Kuntala Satakarpi unwittingly 
killed his wife with a kartari during an amorous sport. The 
author of the commentary Jayaraangala of the loth century comments on 
the word Andhra and says that the country south of the Narmada in the 
Dakshipapatha and east of the Karnata country therein is the country 
of the Andhras. 

The Daia Kumdra Charita of Dapdin (ch. vii) refers to an 
Andhranagara within a few days journey from Kalinga ruled by Jaya- 
simha with a very big lake near to it. The book further mentions that 
the ruler of Kalinga became a joint ruler of Andhra and Kalinga 
countries* The Bombay edition reads Andhranagara instead of Andhra* 
nagara* The terms as we know, were used without distinction by later 
writers* The city Andhranagara with a big lake in its neighbourhood 
points unmistakeably to the capital city of Vengi, and the lake referred 
to is the KollSru. Attempts have no boubt been made to locate the same 
further north near Warangal but it is ludicrous to think of Warangal or its 
confines in the 6th or 7th century A. D when the capital cit)’ of Vengi 
was enjoing its pristine ’glory. Vengi was the capital of the Salankayanas 
and early Chalukyas and was only replaced later by Rajamahendravaram 
about the loth century A. D. The king Jayasimha referred to must have 
been Jayasimhavallabha I son of Kubja Vishpuvardhana of the Eastern 
Chilukyas (633 — 663 A. D). 

The light thrown by the Travels of Hiuen Tsang on the geog- 
raphy of India at about this time is illuminating. The pilgrim reached 
Orissa and from thence marching south-west through forests reached the 
countries of Konyodfaa and Kalinga. From Kalinga, he went, north-west 

I4, Vatsj ftyana ; Kamasutra, Oh. II-5-28 ; II-7-28. 
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and reached Southern K5sala and passing south-east from it, he went 
to the Kingdom of Andhra aud described a large SanffhSrdffm by the 
side of its capital Ping»ki-]o, which is identified with Vengi. Going 
south, he reached Dhanakataka or M ah s Andhra and described the two 
Sanghranuis of Purva^^ila and Avarasila to the east and west of the city* 
This description indicates that in the 7th century A. D. the Kingdoms of 
Andhra and Dhanakataka were distinct with separate capital cities* It 
looks also as if, from the distances noted by Hiuen Tsang's disciplet 
that he was not referring to Vengi which was by then the capital of the 
Eastern Chalukyas but only to Pishtapura, the former capital during the 
reign of Kubia Vishriuvardhana. The matter requires however further 
elucidation.l5 

At about this time, Kumarila Bhatta, the Commentator of Jaimini’s 
PUrva^Mimanaa Sutrds refers to the Andhra-Drdvida Bhasha^ and critics 
have taken the term to mean the Vernaculars prevalent in the Andhra 
and Dravida countries and assumed that the division of Andhra into 
Telugu and Canarese must have taken place at a later period. Whatever 
might be the origin of Telugu and Canarese which is a debatable 
question, the view of Kumarila that there was an Andhra language pre- 
valent in his time seems to be beyond dispute. This is supported by 
Hiuen Tsang who says there was a different language prevalent in the 
Andhra country, but the script was the same as in the North. A Jain 
work Jina Vijaya in refering to Kumarila says that he was an Andhra, 
born in a village called Jayamangala ^situated in the border land of Utkala 
and Andhra countries 16 

Early Inscriptions mention the Andhrapatha or Andhramnpdala 
which was merely a portion of Dakshipapatha, the territory south of the 
Vindhyas. The earliest inscription available is the Maidavolu Prakrit 
Inscription!? of Sivaskandavarma, about the 2nd century A. D. The grant 
was issued from Kancbipura the capital, and bestows a village Vippara 
in the Andhrapatha to two Brahmins and conveys the information to the 
King's governor at Dhanakataka. Some scholars have taken the view 
that Sivaskandavarma was a contemporary of the later Satavabanas of the 
and century A* D. This is the earliest inscription available to us which 
mentions the Andhrapatha* Early Tamil grants have always described 
the country as Vadugavali and the Andhras as Vadugar (Northerners). 
The Udayendiram plates of Vikramaditya 11.18 which by some is assumed 
to be spurious, and another Bapa grant of the fourth centuryl^ mention the 

16. Life of Hiuen Tsang by Shaman liwui Li— S. Beal (1911), pp 136 and 137 

17 Sp» Ind, Vol< Vl| p 86,' 

18 Ep. Ind, m. 76 

19 Jnd. iljrf.XV.p 178. 
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country of the Andhras* The latter even goes to the extent of includftog 
the Kolar District of Mysore in the Andhrainaudala. 

The references so far mentioned clearly indicate that the Andhras 
were a powerful nation ruling over a portion of the Deccan, south of the 
Vindhyas ever since the Maury an period or even earlier from the days of 
the Brahmai^as* Their continuity has been amply demonstrated till the 
15th century A.D. The extent of their territory, the location of the capital 
and the various dynasties which ruled therein from time to time to time 
will be discussed in a separate paper. 


The terms Andhra and Andhra have been treated as synonymous 
and the former as the earlier of the two. It occurs in compounds like 
Andhrapatha, Andhranagara etc* and seems to have been derived from 
the root Consequently a suggestion is thrown out 


that the country south of the Vindhyas which was inpenetrable with 
forests was called the Andhra or Andhra country and gave the people 
inhabiting the territory the appellation of the Andhras. The Sahaara^ 
ndma Bhashya of Ranga Ramanuja while commenting on the expression 

Ihe derivation of the word from the root 

The patron god whose temple was built at Snkakulam on the banks of river 
Krishna was called Andhra Vibhi^u either because his worshippers were 
the Andhras whose empire extended to the banks of river Krishna with 
capital at Dhanakataka or because a mythical personage of that name 
was said to be the progenitor of the Andhra Kings. The latter view 
derives its support from a later. Buddhist work the /^rya ManjuSrf 
Mala Kalpa^^ A derivation of the word from ^ meaning war and 


that which bearsi signifying the prowers of the Andhras in war has 
recently been advanced. This is based on the Ndnartlui'ratnamald 

but it is fanciful. The lexicons 

VSchaspatya and Sabdakalapadrum'i and a text of Manu (X— 36, 38) 
suggest to us another interpretation. The term Andhra accordingly means 
a hunter, one who lived by the slaughter of wild animals and dwelt 
outside the villages. It might be that the Central India of the Brahtna^a 
and Sutra age was inhabited by people living mainly as hunters and, this 
might have given the country its name *Andhra\ The low status given 
to the Andhras in the BrdhmaT^na might have been due to this occupation 
of theirs* 


20 Trtvandrum Sanskrit Serias. 



The Date of the Kambakaya Copper-plate 
Grant of Devendra¥arma. 

Puratatvakdvida G. Ramadas , B.A.jMR A.S. 

This set of plates was first published in the Shdrati, Vol. tV, 
part 9, (1929) by M. R. Ry Mallampalli Somasekhara Sarma Garu of 
the Andhra Pj^trika office. Then it was noticed in the Epigraphical 
Report for 192^28 Nb. 9 , App> A. but nothing'like a commentary v^as given 
in Part 11 of it. In 1931 Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, M.A. of the Madi'ah 
Museum edited k in the Journal of the Bondyay Historical Society, 
Vol. IV. pp. 27*39. 

The latter two went in the wake of Mr. Sarma but do not seeha 
to have given a thought of their own to it. Mr. Sarma did realy deifote 
a serious thought to the date as read by him and tried to verify the 
validity of it by trying to identify the' overlord DSvendravarmi with the 
Kalinga sovereign reigining in 6. S. 1103 and also to identify the dddHIrt 
Udayaiitya with any of the known rulers reigning at that period. At 
last) finding that his attempt became futile he had to doubt his reading 
saying, *if the date be correct*. Thus the reading of the date by Mr. Sarma 
is still susceptible of correction. If the date of the grant were incorrect, 
the chatter itself loses its validity and becomes a spurious one. A 
document, found underground in an out of the way place like Kambakaya 
and showing marks of corrosion of time cannot be spurious. Its from, 
the ring and the seal securing the two ends of the ring, the script used 
to record the grant, all prove the authenticity of the document Then 
the mistake must lie in the reading of the date. Thus I was impressed when 
I first saw it published in the Bhdrati ; and ever 6ince I tried to v^rffiy 
the reading. 

The facsimile of the plates published in the Bhdrati is much 
reduced in size and consequently, the letters have become small and in 
distinct. Hearing that the plates had been» deposited in the Madras 
Museum, I applied to the Superintendent and he« kindly sent me two 
sets of impressions. I also obtained a loan of the impressions recorded 
in the office of the Government Epigraphist, Nilgiris. Then Mr. Rama« 
chandran kindly sent me a reprint of his article in which was given the 
facsimile also. Equipped with four sets of impressions, I felt as if I had 
the original itself before me; for every curve or stroke or indent of the 
original is found impressed in each of these sets. 

There are two more copper plate grants issued by the Kadamba 
rulers. The first is the Simhipura copper plate grant {JAHR8, Vol. Ill 
Pts. 2,3.4) and the Mandasa copper plate grant (JBOBS Vol XVH 
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Pts. 3 & s)* CJoojpared with these, the script of the Kaihbakaya ennt 
showed likeoess to that used in each of these. By arranging in a tabular 
form each letter of the script used in several of the charters issued by 
the Kalinga Ganga King it may be seen that the script of the Kaihba- 
kaya Grant belongs to the period subsequent to that of Siihhipura grant 
and prior to that of the Mandasa plates. 

Then the pTU^osit of the over lords urhich form the preamble of 
the charter is almost the same in all the three. The account of the 
donor in each is almost the same* The father's name of the overldrd 
of the Kambakaya grant and of the Mandasa plates as well is not giyeh 
though it is given in the Simhipura grant. The euology of the donor in 
each shows a progresive development of power, territory and authorityp 
from one fo the other. 

The Simhipura grant tells us that the donor was Ranaka Dharnlas 
khedi, son of Ranaka Bhimakhedi (who was) the son of Nijarpava; thit 
he was the lord of the Mahendra and of the Pahchavishaya ; and *fbnt 
he had obtained the overlordship by terrifying a host of enemies by the soiihd 
of many arrows. He was only a MandalB§vara ; so were his father and 
grand-father. At the time of this grant, it may be observedt the 
Mahendra was distinct from and un-included in Pahchaviehaya* 
Mahendra appears to have been subsequently acquired by the proweas of 
the lord of the Panchavishaya The Kambakaya grant tells us that fhe 
donor, Udayaditya. the son of Dharmakhedi was a ' Mahdma^dalihx' of 
the Panchavishaya. It may be inferred from this that Mahendra, Whidh 
had been a distinct territory was merged into Pahchavishya and its lord 
was raised to the dignity of a 'Mahamapdalika’, The donor of the 
Mandasa plates was a R3i;Laka Dharmakhedi, the son of Rapaka Bhama- 
khedi(?) He had terrified a host of enemies to the west of the mouritaih^ 
by the sound of his five-fold war drums and the sound Of his arrO^« 
Here is intimated the extension of the Pahchavishaya westward beybnd 
the hills, of course the Mahendra hills. Consequently the donor is tcallOd 
‘ParamamaheiSvara’, a title assumed when a new conquest had been 
made. Thus the increase of territory and the consequent en'hdiicemebt 
of power and authority from time to time can be seen in these vch^Afteifs* 
So the three sets prove to be in chronological order, which can also 
seen from a study of the genealogies of the donors, 

I. Simhipura plates. a Kaihbakaya plates. 3* Mandsd pMe$. 

Niyarpava Dharmakhedi Bham^iikhHdl* 

Bhimakhedi Udayaditya Dharmakhedi 

I 

Dharmakhldi 

From I and 3 vwe see that the father of Dharmakhidi was 
khedi : (Bhimakhedi is only a misreading for Bhimakhedi.—The mistake 
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nk€f to the malformation of the vowel si£:D)* Niyar^ava is said 

to have been the father of the BhfmakhSdi of the Sithhapura plates. 
Niyirnava, like Gupirpava and Danarpava, appears to be the personal 
name while Bhimakhedi and Dharmakhedi and Udayaditya seem to be 
titles in the family of the Kadambas of Pahchavishaya as Anantavarmi 
and D^vendravarma were in the Kalinga Gang^a family. Such repetition 
of names for generations is still found in several Indian famlies, not 
only aristocratic but also common. So a BhImakhSdi's son was 
Dharmakhedi; and Dharmakhedi's son was Udayaditya, then Udayaditya*s 
son was again a Dharmakhedi. Construed in this light Udajaditya 
appears to have been the regal title of Niyarnava. 

Now coming to examine the words expressing the date of the 
Kambakaya Grant* it may be pointed out that the phrase denoting the 
era has been wrongly understood. It is said that the grant was made 
in '‘'Vifjyardya iakdbda'\ This is understood to refer to the "Sdlivdhana 
iaMbda\ In the Mandasa plates* it is mearly ^iakabda* and so it is 
right to take it to mean the Salivahana era. But in the Kaihbakaya grant 
the expression is qualified by *Vijayarajya, which, with no scintillation of 
doubtf is an expression particularising the Ganga era. In almost all Indian 
calenders* the year to which the calanders pertains, is expressed in 
several eras, e«g. Yudhtshfhira sakdbddk which means the era of Yodhi- 
shthira ; Vtkrama fakdbddk means the era of Vikramarka; Hutpa idkcinldb 
means the Christian era. Thus ^Vijayardjya iakabdah* means the 
Ganga era. 

Then the expression mentioning the year was read as 'Sahasram- 
§ka-§ata-tray ^adhikath’. In the plate, near and around what was read 
as ^ there is much corrosion. Yet the letter below ^ can be clearly 
jidentified. It is understood to be ‘r’. When compared with other letters 
with which this V is combined the difference can be seen c.f. 

in (!•*) in (l 3) ^ in (1.9) ^ in ^ (l.U) 

In all of them the ‘r’ 8iii:n beean at the lower end of the line went up 

obliquely leftwards and stopped at a certain length. But here it does 

not do so ; after it had reached some length it turned down and then 
horizontally towards the right. Just at the point where it curves 
down is a big indent made by time and it appears as a big 

dpt in the impression. When reading it. that dot must be ignored ; it is 
only then that the full form of the letter is seen. It looks like ^ 
compared with similar letters in (l.W) aud it appears 

to be more prone. Therefore what has been read as ^ is really 9 
oonsequently, the expression reads and means 5 
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(fcasto)l plus (aaha) i (ekam), hundreds increased bjr 3, i.e. (5 plus i) 100 
plus 3 or 603 This is of the Ganga era. 

It has been, on several occasions, proved that the . Ganga era 
commenced from 6 ,S. 271- The date of the Kambakaya grant is 603 
plus S.S. 271 or § S. 874 The date of the Simhipura grant is S.S. 520 plus 
271 or S.S« 771 and that of the Mandasa plates is^.S. 013. Therefore the 
time difference between Siihhipura plates and the Kathbakaya plates is 
103 years* This is sufficiently long for Rapakas of six generations to 
come between the Dharmakhedi of the Simhipura grant and the Uda- 
yaditya the donor of the Kaiiibakaya grant. The time difference between 
the Kaxhbakaya and the Mandasa grants is 39 years. During this period 
the Udayaditya of the former and the BhimakhSdi* the father of the 
donor of the latter, could have held sway one after another. Thus the 
genealogy of these Kadamba Kings, from S s. 771 to S.S. 913 may be 
safely made out. All this discussion proves that the date of the Kamba- 
kaya grant is Ganga era 603 but not ^aka era 1103 as read before. 

1. In all the provinces of India, counting by ‘fours’ or ‘fives* is common. 
The latter is spoken {of as ’hand’ e.g. so many hands. In Telugu 'chdtulu 
Oriya ‘hatto\ 



Jl Note on the Date of the Kambakaya Grant of DeYendraYarman. 

Bhavaraj V. KRISHNARAO, b*a , b l. 

Mr. i^amadas reads the passage containing the date as 'Sahas- 
thameka Sata-tray **adhika* and interprets it as yielding the year 603 of 
X\kt Ganga era. The reading and the interpretation seem to be wholly 
untenable for several reasons. The word *hasta^ meaning ‘hand^ is to be 
written as ‘hasta’ and not as *hastha\ The palaeography of the record 
is against the early date proposed by Mr, Ramadas. The characters 
resemble those of the Vizagapatam plates, dated 6.S. 999,’ of Ananta* 

varma Chodagahga {LA-, XVIII, p. 162!.) Korpi grant dated {JAHESf I, 
pp. 40-48) and Chicacole plates of Vajrahasta dated {JAHRS, VIII, p, 
I7if.). There seems to be no justification for interpreting the phrase 
‘Vijaya^rajya sakabda* as meaning the Ganga era. The three Kadamba 
grants, the Simhipura, Kambakaya and the Mandasa charters are dated 
each in their own peculiar manner. The Simhipura plates mention the 
“Kadamba- Ganga** era, the Kambakaya charter the “ Viyarajya-i§akabdaha” 
and the Mandasa grant ‘rajye ^akabda-nava- Saka-sapta-rasa-mite* ; thus 
there is no unformity in mentioning the date. In none of these charters 
the Ganga era is mentioned. 

Both the composer and the engraver of the Kambakaya grant knew 
very little Sanskrit; and the charter bristles with innuerable mistakes. More- 
over* the plate which contains the date portion is much corroded. The 
passage has been read as “sahasram eka-sata-tray^adhika. So far as the 
later half of the passage goes, the scribe seems to have incised one 
letter and then scored it off ard then superimposed some other letters. 
Whatever it might be the words ‘sata-tray=adhika^ seem doubtless to be 
corrupt and may be correctly restored to ‘staryadhika’ in as much as the 
ignorant scribe seems to have been unable to understand what was in the 
mind of the composer. The passage thus restored reads “sahasram-eka-stra- 
yadhika (saiiivatsare*), “1000 years increased by 3,** i e S.S. 1003. The 
year corresponds to 1081-2 A. D. This date for the grant makes 
Devendravarman a contemporary and possibly a rival of the infant king 
Anantavarma-Cho^aganga who was the rightful heir to the throne of 
Kalinga, who had a long reign of about ,70 years and whose accession took 
place in 1078 A. D , roughly three years before the date of the Kamba- 
kaya grant. The Daksharama inscription of the General Pallavaraja, a 
vassal of Velananti Rajendra Ch5da I, dated in the 33rd year of Kul5t- 
tunga Chola I (i.e, 1103 A, D.) refers to a Devendravarman of Kalinga who 
was destroyed by him. (N^o. 1239 B I L, IV., line 10) This date is 
quite proximate to the date that has been proposed above. The 
Devendravarman mentioned in this inscription may possibly have been 
dentical with the Devendravarman of the Kambakaya grant* 



POLIPADU 6BJUIT OF KRISHNA-DEVA-RATA. 

Dr. P. SRE1SNIVASACHA«, M.A., Ph D. (LORD ) 

This grant consists of 3 plates, each measuring by 7”. 

The plates are in the form of an ornamental segment at the top with a 
circular hole in the middle roughly an inch in diameter. Consequently 
the actual writing on these plates covers an area of only 8” by 7”. 
The edges of the plates are suitably thickened to preserve the writing from 
wear and tear. The plates are fastened to a ring which was cut by the 
time it came into my hands. No seal is attached to the ring. 

Script and Language; — The script is Nandindgari, which is 
rather common in Vijayanagara grants. The engraver seems to have 
been very careless, since there are heaps of mistakes in the writing. The 
letters sa and /a have been confused throughout, and the repha, 
amuvdra, and the viaarga are absent in many places. The language of 
the inscription is Sanskrit, but the engraver seems to have been ignorant 
of that language. It is evidently on account of this that we have got such 
mistakes as viardya for viprdya (1.62), &unave for surayi (I.63), and 
snidgai^ tofsnigdhaih {I.73), and a few others. 

PRAS ASTI The pra/osft consisting, roughly, of 25 ^lokas, is 
practically the same as that found in the Hampe inscription and others. 
Verse 2 of our grant is not found in the Hampe inscription, but it is 
the usual conventional verse found in Vijayanagara grants. Verses 7, 8. 
10, II and 12, of the Hampe inscription are not found in our grant. The 
first two among these describe the valour and capacity of I^vara-nayaka, 
grand'father of Kr§tja-deva-raya, while the rest expatiate on the heroic 
qualities and achievements of Ki:?qa-deva-raya’s father Narasa-niyaka. 

SUBJECT Matter of the Grant— The inscription records the 
grant of a village called Polipadu, by Kr?pa*deva-raya, on the holy occasion 
Of Mdkara Mnkrdini<ma, in the presence of Lord Vitupaksa, on the banks 
of the Tunjgabhadra, The doOee was a certain Candramauli, son df 
ETratna>t&ja, of thO Giutama gotra and Yajur-veda. Candramauji was 
ikOll vOrihd in the VOda and all the sciences. He is also stated to be 
modest And of excelleht character. The composer of this graht was 
MAllaijiSeirya* son of Virapacarya. 

DAtE:— The record is dated in Saka 14321 Pramoda, Pu$ya 
bdhufd if'ayodaii, jyeffhd nak^aira, Saturday, on the holy occasion of 

This date corresponds accurately to Saturday* the 
28th of t)ecismbef. A. D. igio, Trayoda^t on the day began 3 ghaOkSa 
after shOrile* Affaile the ndkfalra Jye§tha, lasted for 31 ghafikaa till 
after sunset; Therefore, all the details givenj nainely the tithi, vdra, and 

nakfotra, work out katisfactotily. 

le 
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. Localities mentioned in the grant PoHpa^u, the village 

granted, is said to be in the rajya of Candragiri, but the 8lma to which 
it belonged is badly engraved and hence not clear* The engraver seems 
to have made a mistake originally, and tried to rectify it later on by 
over-writing. We can only trace the letters Kalmihasthi in a vague sort 
of way. There was no such stma in the Vijayanagara kingdotn, and the 
nearest approach to that name is Kaiahasti. The identification of the villages 
mentioned in this grant proves that the stma must have been Kalahasti. 

Four villages are mentioned as situated on the four boundaries 
of Polipadu. In the words of the inscription Polipadu was situated **to 
the east of the village of Veifad5du, to the south of Potugu^ta, to the 

west of Parra, and to the north of Sagutor. All these villages 

together with Polipadu are in the region where the modern Venkatagiri 
division and the Gudur taluk of the Nellore district meet. Polipadu and 
Veifadodu in our grant are the same- as the modern villages of those 

names in the south-western region of the Gudur taluk ; and the village 
of Potugupta is the modern P5tugunta in the Gudur taluk, now grouped 
with V5duru, its majara village, and referred to as P5tugui:ita-V5duru in 
the Government Diglott Register. Sagutor is identical with the modern 
Sagutur in the north-eastern part of the Venkatagiri taluk. While Parra is 
the modern Pedapane in Gudur taluk, about four furlongs from Pulipadu 
and referred to as Pcdapariya at the Railway Station near by. 

Veihdodu is about two miles away from Polipadu, while P5tugopta and 
Sagutur are about one mile and four furlongs away respectively from 
Polipadu. All these villages are not thus seen to be far from one another 
and naturally form the boundaries of the village of Polipadu* Since 
the various directions given in the grant tally accurately with reference 
to these villages and since the names are almost unchanged we may 
take this identification to be correct. 

Since all these villages are stated to be in the rajya of Candra* 
giri, the question arises as to how far this kingdom extended in this 
direction, and what was the boundary between this rajya and the rSjya 
of Udayagiri. Even by the time of Devaraya II, the kingdom of 
Candragiri seems to have extended as far as Lingaihpadut in the Polur 
taluk of the Nellore district. This region was evidently called the slma 
of P51ur, as seen from a couple of inscriptions dated A* D. 1602 and 
1647 respectively.^ An inscription of the very first year of Acyuta^ dated 
A. D, 1530, includes under the rajya of Candragiri even the village of 
Vakadu, in the Gudur taluk. Another inscription refers to Utsur in 
Rapur taluk as situated in this kingdom,^ but since this inscription is 
dated in A. D. 1647 it may not be very reliable as evidence of the territorial 
divisions of Vijayanagara at the commencement of Krena*deva*s reign. 

1. Butterworth and Venugopal-Ohetty ; Nillors ImcriptionSt'Os P. Nos, 6 A: 7‘ 

2. Bangacharya; Topographical List of inerns. Nel. 259; 

8, Ibid Nel. 647; 0, P. No. 7 of B A V; NL 
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Let us now see how far the rdjya of Udayagiri extended in the* 
south. It is clear from inscriptions that all the region as far south as 
the river Pennar was included in this kingdom. Although the Prabhagiri- 
patoam inscription dated A. D. 1602.^ seems to extend this boundary 
farther south, all the inscriptions available so far (possibly with the 
exception of just one or two)* refer only to the territory north of the 
Pennar as situated in the rSjya of Udayagiri. So it seems pretty clear 
that the Pennar was the virtual boundary of this kingdom in the south. 
Udayagiri was one of the most important fortresses in the Vijayanagara 
kingdom. So it is not improbable that, at times* the governor in 
charge of this kingdom had an increase of power as well as territory* and 
thus came to exercise his authority farther south than the Pennar — even 
as far as the river Svarpamukhi. We know definitely however that Pada. 
nadu was in the rdjya of Candragiri, and never in the rdjya of Udaya-* 
giri. Since the modern Polur taluk formed a Eima of this Pada-nadu, it 
is clear that the rdjya of Udayagiri never extended farther south than 
the Svarpamukhl. 

The eastern part of the rdjya of Candragiri, therefore, seems to 
have been divided into 2 atmaa, namely the afma of Kajahasti and the 
afma of P5rur. Rapur and Venkafagiri are the names of two stmas 
which we come across in inscriptions. But the later term (i.e. Venkata- 
giri aima) occours in inscriptions much later than the time of Kf§ria- 
deva raya’s accession. As for Rapur sima, it must have been situated 
much farther north than the villages mentioned in our grant, and we 
cannot include them under that alma* Nor can we include them under P5rur 
atma. for that division was quite close to the coast and did not extend 
as far inland in the north as these villages. It seems pretty certain 
therefore that all this region* forming the basin of the river Kolleru was 
under the alma of Ka}ahasti. 

Tenure; — The inscription records that the ‘excellent' village of 
Polipadu was endowed with constant paddy fields, wells, tanks, marshy 
grounds (river banks?), trees and ‘different kinds of fruits for enjoyment.' 
Such a village was granted as a sarva-mdnya (i. e. free from all taxes) 
in the proper ceremonious manner, along with some dak^nd. It was 
further specified that this grant was ikabhoyya and that it included 
nidhif nikfdpat pd^drpa^ and the other eight different sources of 
enjoyment, besides several others not included under that category* 
The donee and his descendents had the right to enjoy this village 
with all these privileges, or to make a gift of it, or to pledge it, or 
even to sell it. 

The real value of the village granted will not be apparent until 
we know definitely what were the eight different kinds of sources referred 
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t6 abov«!. Similar statements occur in many other inscriptions, and from 
some of them we come to know that the various sources of epjoyn^qt 
referred to are the following: — 

(1) Ntdhvi^ treasure or a hoard, i.e, a natural hoard suqh as a iBiDe)« 

(2) Nik^epa (a treasure hidden or stored up by some one). 

(3) AkfiTjLQ (permanent or lasting benefits) 5 

(4) Agdmi (future or impending benefits). 

(5) Sancita (benefits already stored up, as for example the addi* 
tional fertility due to the land being left fallow for some time). 

(6) Jala (water). (7) Taru (trees). (8) Parana (stoaes).f> 

These different sources of enjoyment together with siddha and 
sddhya which refer to utilities ready for enjoyment immediately, and 
utilities to be created in the future, were expressely mentioned in our 
grant as belonging to the donee. 


5. Ak$ina literally means ‘undiminished* complete, lasting, per- 
manent, and not perishing or failing. It obviously refers to the permanent 
benefits from the land as contrasted with temporary ones like nik^epa 
or taru, Monier-Williams differentiates between this term and another 
word ak^ini (feminine gender), which he defines vaguely as ‘one of the 
eight conditions or privileges attached to landed property.' But it is not 
clear how Dr. Appadorai arrives at the meaning ‘that which may accrue.* 

6. Dr. Appadorai gives a slightly different list which is as follows:— 

Nidhi, nik§epa, jala, pa§ana, ak§ioi, agami. siddha, sadhya, which may 
be translated deposits of buried treasure, water, stones, the ak^Qi that 
that which may accure, that which has been made property (?) that 
which may be made property (?) and augmentation.’* (Vide Dr. Appa- 
dorai ; Economic Conditions in Southern India, vol. I, p, 160). Dr. 
Appadorai has not been able to differentiate between nidhi and nik§epa. 
The first refers to natural hoards such as mines, and the second to 

treasure hoards deposited by some human being. Again ak^iQi does not 

refer to ‘that which may accrue (vide fn. ir Opucit/) 

Dr. Appadorai*s list is defective in excluding taru, and sancita. 
The first of these two items often unforms an important item in the gift 
o( a village, for a good number of tamarind trees, for examaple, must 
be quite valuable economically. The second term is already explained 
above. In the place of these two terms Dr. Appadorai includes siddha 
and sadhya and translates them in an indefinite and doubtful way. 
Siddha literally means ‘accomplished, effected, or ready/ wbile, sdd^m 
means ‘to be accomplished or to be done.* In the former category may 
be included for example the paddy fields ready for harvest or ripened 
coconuts, ready to be plucked and etc., while the latter may refer to the 
utilities yet to De created in the future. The terms ak^l^a and SgSmi 
on the one hand, and siddha and sddhya on the other overlap in their 

meaning since an item of ak^ina may be siddha, and dgdmi may be 

in the nature of sddhya. So the list I have given above seems to be 
a more accurate one. This idea is confirmed by our inscription, which 
mentions siddha and sddhya separately as not included under the group 
of a^(a-bhdgas^ 
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Th0 gifji WAS a term which is exolained by Dr. ApD* 

dorai as “a plot of land granted, to a single Brahmana for his spje. 

enjoyment and. haying on it his house, and the houses of his dependents 
and farmers.*' On another page he slightly enlarges the meaning of this 
term and states ''ikabhSga, ^kabhogya and ekabhffgya^grdma denote grants 
made to individuals.** This, wider meaning is based on the evidence of 
instances like that of Holakere ‘•where Timma Bhatta divided the 
granted land into 3a portions, reserved 16 for himself and bestowed the 

remainder on the others.** But Dr. Appadorai is not clear whether in all 

such cases ‘‘the sub* donees were allowed full rights over the land or 
the rights of ownership were in part reserved by the second donor .**7 

There are many instances of a village granted by the king 

to a Brahmapa in the a^fa-bhoga tenure, being divided by the 
donee and shared with several other Brahmapas. But in all such cases it 
is simply stated that the Brahmana granted a specified number of divisions, 
of land to each sub-donee, without mentioning the nature of the tenure 
of this sub-grant. It is not specified in such cases that these sub*donees 
could enjoy the mdhi and the other eight different kinds of produce from 
the piece of land they obtained. It may be argued from this that the 
sub-donees had only the right of cultivating and enjoying the produce thus 
obtained, and that proprietorship of land including nidhi and nik^gpa and 
other things lay with the principal donee* 

Two factors make such a view improbable. In the first place we 
have inscriptions recording grants or sale of land in the a^fabhoga tenure 
made by some Brahmapas to other Brahmapas in which it is clearly 
stated that the land granted was originally obtained as grant from the 
king. Secondly it is extermely probable that inscriptions recording that 
a village granted by the king was at once divided by the donee between 
others, would have specified that the pioprietary rights (including nidhi 
and other things) did not go to the sub-donee along with the land, if 
indeed such was not the case. Let us take a case in which a certain king 
granted a village in a^td^bhoga tenure to a certain Brahmapa who in 
turn divided it between other Brahmapas even before taking possession 
of the village. If really this Brahmapa’s (i,e. the principal donee s) grant 
to his friends was different in nature to the king’s grant to himself^which 
is also registered in the same inscription— it would have been so specified. 
In the absence of a specific mention of it therefore, we have to conclude 
that the form of the tenure of both the grants (the king's and the 
principal donee's) is the same, that is, the a^fa bhSga form of tenure only. 
The difference evidently lay only in the amount of* land obtained, the 
principal donee getting more than the others in most cases. It was a 
convenient arrangement by which the king could avoid dealing with a 
number of Brahmapas, especially since all the other Brahmapas were in^ 

7* Apppadorai; Economic Conditions in Southern IndiOf vol. 1, p. 169* 
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all likelihood the disciples, relatives, or friends of the principal donee* 
The fact that the same inscription registers the king’s grant to the 
principal donee, and the principal donee’s grant of portions of the same 
land to others, suggests that probably it was all pre* arranged. 

It is clear from the above that ekd-bhiga does not imply that 
only one person could enjoy the village granted. Such an explanation 
would be meaningless; because in the absence of primogeniture any such 
village will automatically cease to be ^ka^bh9ga when the donee dies and 
his sons inherit the property. Nor can we imagine a donee going directly 
against the king’s wishes if by using the term Ika^bhiga the king 
intended that only one man should enjoy the village. The term is 
evidently used in contra- distinction to joint tenure. There are specific 
instances where the produce of lands was to be shared with a temple or 
to be used partly for some specific purpose. No such restrictions are laid 
down in the present grant and the donee could enjoy all the produce 
without having to share it with any person or institution ; and if he 
sold this village or gave it away, the second donee in turn enjoyed it 
solely by himself, and had no sort of obligation towards any one in 
connection with his ownership or enjoyment. 

Since the rights and previleges of the donee are referred to so 
elaborately and so explicity in this grant, it is necessary to examine the 
form of tenure under which this village was granted, and find out exactly 
what sort of relations existed between the king and the owners of land 
in those days In other words, who had the right of private property in 
the land in the Vijayanagara times, the king or the peasants ? 

Before we go any further, it is essential to make sure as to what we 
mean by ‘private property in land.’ When we sayi for examplei that His 
Majesty the King-Emperor is the owner of all land in India and that 
consequently Land Revenue is not exactly a Tax but Rent, we mean 
that the peasants have only the right of cultivating and enjoying the 
produce of the land. Even the biggest land-holder is entitled only to 
the produce, a part of which he has to pay to the king as Land Revenue. 
If a zamindar discovered a mine in his fields or found a treasure* trove 
he cannot legally lay hands on it, since it rightly belongs to the Emperor 
who is the real owner of the land. When the Emperor or his govern* 
ment makes a gift of some land for services rendered or for any other 
cause* or even sells it* he parts only with the rights of cultivating and 
enjoing such produce, and nothing more. For a really great service a 
greater amount of land may be given, but the nature of the transaction 
remains the same. The Government retains all the rights over mdht, nik^^a 
and other things; and so we can rightly conclude that the Emperor is at 
present the real owner of all landt while the peasants are merely land* 
holders* 
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Let us see if •the seme holds good of the Vijayaodgsfs 
times. The present record shows clearly that the king made a gift of 

all possible rights over the land to the donee— a thing which is quite 

impossible at the present day* Since this form of transaction— the af^a- 
hkoga tenure is by no means uncommon, it is evident at the very outset 
that there were in Vijayanagara, a considerable number of villages and 
lands over which the king had absolutely no rights of a practical nature. 
The probleth whether or not the king had a theoretical right of owner- 
ship on these lands is not of any real importance, because it is absurd 
to think of land apart from the utilities inherent in it. No doubt there 
are passages in Ancient Texts on Political Theory which seem to suggest 
that the king had some sort of abstract right over ail land in the 
kingdom* It is even possible that under stress of circumstances some 
kings laid hads on such absolute gifts« but they were more eager to 
justify it on grounds of dpad-dharma and the king's divine origin (cfatn- 

d9Hfa)t than on grounds of any legal right of the«king over the land, 

inherent in the system of Tenure. 

The present grant relates to a gift to a Brahmapa. Gifts to and 
other transactions with Brahmapas and temples were on a different footing 
altogether, from the ordinary transactions. We have no means of coming 
to any dehnite conclusion as yet, as to what the relations were between 
an ordinary peasant and the king in this sphere. The evidence at our 
disposal is insufficient to assert that the king — or the peasant for that 
matter — was the real owner of land. 

Neverthless this problem has been discussed many a time before, 
although no definite conclusion has been arrived at so far. Not long ago 
the Todhunter Committee examined this problem at of great length and 
after collecting evidence from a great many sources such as experienced 
administrators, authorities on law and owners of land, came to the 
conclusion that according to the Hindu view, the king was the real owner 
of all land. The land taxes therefore, are more in the nature of a share 
of the produce of the land rather than taxes imposed by the sovereign 
as part of a definite system of taxing all possible sources. This con- 
clusion was however based not so much on the inscriptional evidence of 
Hindu administrative institutions, as on the ancient Hindu texts of 
Political Theory, and the commentaries on them. This literary evidence 
has been examined and discussed at great length by many scholars, but 
unfortunately this branch of evidence gives much scope for conflicting 
views and is inconclusive. Inscriptions are therefore the only 
reliable source of evidence to help us to come to any decision, although 
this source has not received the same attention from Economists and 
Scholars. 

However, a few scholars have expressed themselves more or less 
definitely on this important question. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal holds tht^ 
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o^Mob rtmt the peassint and not the king was the real <ytner of the 
land* Dr. Appadorai is iitclined to the same View. Dr* N. Venkata- 
ranranayya however* who has made an elaborate sthdy *61 the Vijaya- 
nagara insctiptions,® controvetts this view, and atgttes that the king ihis 
the owner of all land in the sense of having “private property" in the 
noil amd that the people and, even highly placed officials like goveihors 
and generals were only entitled to enjoy the prodnce of t?he soil* He 
explains away the absence of the mention of the king in records of the 
sale of land and other sttch transactions as of no imperative signihcahce. 
and suggests that ‘‘even in grants containing no reference to the royal 
sanction it was understood to be implicit.*'® But he also points out two 
inscriptions dated A. D. 1545 which go against this view, and imply that 
in one part of the country at least common people had certain right® 
which in his opinion were execlnsive royal prerogatives. 

Leaving aside the evidence of these two ‘exceptionar cases, we 
can show that the evidence of eVen the Vast majority of Vijayanagara 
inscriptions do not support such a definite view about the king’s pro- 
petty right in land. Dr. Venkataramanayya’s contention is based 
on two points^ («) “The imperial government exercised the right Of 

surveying the lands frequently, and assessing taxes afresh * 

If the imperial government of Vijayanagara exercised the rights of 
resurvey and resettlement, it was because the Raya was the owner of all 
land in the empire, and others held it of him under some kind df 
tenure."^® (a) “When taxation became very oppressive the ryots fretjn- 
ently abandoned their homes and farms and migrated to foreign parts. . 

, • . . The abandonment of their homes and fields by the ryots 
indicates that they had no proprietary rights in the land. If they had 
any right, the emperor could not have legally enhanced the land tax as 
he liked, and ryots would never have abandoned their homes and farms 
in the way in which they did.”^^ 

If we consider carefully, neither of these two arguments help us 
to assert definitely that the king owned the land in our sense. AssukniPg 

hypothetically that the peasant and not the king had ‘private property in 

the soil,' we can still explain the royal right of re-survey and re-settlement 
as well as the desertion of their farms by the peasants, and thus pmVh 
that Dr. Venkataramanayya*s contention does not stand. 

Let us take the House Tax for example. Suppose a person letii 
out a number of houses and lives on their rent after paying of! thetk 
House Tax. If the demand for house® in that locality increases, of fdr 

$, If* Veuk&iarAtaknMfyA; Siudisi in the Hist, of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara pp. 164-167. 

9 . Jbidv.m 

10 , Ibid p. 167. 


11 . Ibid p. 166 f . 
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some other reason, the same houses now fetch more income, the Goverif* 
ment loses no'time in enhancing the House Tax. Often we find such« 
an enhancement even in the absence of any perceptible rise in the income. 
An extension of the building or even some slight additions to the houses 
usually leads to a re-examination and re-assessment of the House Tax. 
But we cannot argue from this simple proposition that the owner has no 
real ownership of the House property and is only entitled to enjoy the 
income. Land taxes are not different in nature to the House Taxes-12 

Let us now turn to the second point, namely the desertion of their 
homes and farms by the ryots. Dr. Venkataramanayya himself points 
out that under Vijayanagara rule there were many taxes besides the land 
tax. It is not possible therefore to prove that the incidence of only the 
land tax was responsible for the emigration of the ryots. Migration of 
ryots ensues as a result of the incidence of not one particularly heavy tax, 
or even of the total money burden of the System of Taxation as a whole, 
but only of the total real burden of the entire System of Taxation^ 
When the total real burden of the System of Taxation as a whole is 
not very great on account of light indirect taxes, even if the money 
burden of one particular tax is specially heavy in its incidence on the 
ryot, migration does not ensue. Conversely then, it is possible that when 
the total real burden on the ryot of the entire tax system is very great, 
through a number of indirect taxes, such as taxes on commodities 
etc., and local levies of various kinds, migration might ensue even if the 
land tax is not very high. In such cases the ignorant ryot may attribute 
all his difficulties to the incidence of only the land tax — the direct money 
burden of only this tax being apparent to him — although his difficulties 
are due mainly if not solely to the other less apparent items in the Tax 
System. Thus migration cannot be explained in all cases to be due 
only to the enhancement of Land Tax and its oppressive incidence on 
people* Even admitting for argument's sake that it was only the land 
tax that led them to migrate we cannot prove the lack of proprietary 
right by^ the mere fact of migration. Immoveable property like land and 
houses cannot be transferred from place to place, and when life becomes 
very oppressive and mass migration of the cultivators takes place, there 


12 . W^e are not concerned here as to who levies the House Tax, 
and how it is spent. A few differences between the two are apparent; 
but still the analogy between these two is complete when we remember 
that the former is used for road making, for allowances to the city 
fathers, etc., while the Land Tax is spent in maintaining an army for 
defending the country, for maintaining the pomp and splendour of the 
royal court and for several other things. 

18. It is different in the omse of a capitalist, where the total money burden 
might serve as a motive to migrate, e.g. the instance of Mr. Slingsby’s 
migratibn to the Isle of Man after the Great War. 

n 
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is* no question of selling the proprietary rights or for that matter even 
the right of enjoying the produce which they own according to 
Dr. Venkataramanayya. The one thing for them to do under such 
circumstances would be to desert them (lands, houses and everything that 
they cannot carry away with them), and go away to a different part of 
the country. Such a desertion cannot prove the lack of proprietary 
rights in the soil for them, any more than it proves the absence of their 
right to cultivate them and enjoy their produce. It is the same whether 
they deserted their land or their houses, for it is not possible to suggest 
for example that the king owned their houses as well, because they 
deserted them. 

The question of legality or otherwise of an enhancement of the 
land tax is partly answered in our discussion of the first point. ‘Legal’ 
is a peculiar term when applied to the actions of the king, since the 
king is the fountain of the law according to the idatras, or smrtia and the 
actual practice. W hether the king enhances the taxes on marriages, or the 
Land taxes, or any other taxes, it is the same from the point of view 
of legality. They are legal in a sense, and are based on the right of 
the king to levy taxes as the ruler of the country. 

It may be argued that since the king granted all the privileges 
mentioned in the inscriptions he must have possessed them all to start 
with. But such an argument does not show that the king had any rights 
over land which was actually in possession of some one. The land or 
village granted might have been his own, at any rate there is nothing 
to show that he wrenched it from any rightful owner. It is possible 
that it was one of the Crown lands, or it might have escheated to him 
for some offence against the State, in which case he is as much the 
owner of that particular piece of land as any other Brahmapa or temple. 
We have no instances which can prove unambiguously that the king 
had some proprietary right over land which was enjoyed by an ordinary 
peasant (not brahmapas or temples, for these had exceptional privileges) 
with a sound claim on it. We have instances of a king depriving a 
peasant of his land, but they only prove that the king had sovereign 

T4 A doubt may arise as to what happened to the person or 
persons who owned the land in the village before it was granted to 
Candramauli, by Kr?pa-deva-raya. It is not necessary however, to assume 
that all the land in this village was owned by somebody other than the 
king, and that the king dispossed them of it and then granted it to 
Candratnau}i. It might have been land confiscated to the state for non« 
payment of revenue, or treason, or some other cause; or it might have 
been property of the crown ; or it might even have been land unoccupied 
though cultivable. Even if the lands had been in the hands of a private 
individual or a village community, it might have been purchased by 
the state and made over to the donee (vide 3a7 of 19x6, 303 of ipryi 
z6s of 1995, and 48$ of 19^$)* 
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rights over his subjects and their possessions (which often consisted only 
of land}< and not that the king had any proprietary rights over the land. 

The main reason for the controversial nature of this problem is 
due to the failure on the part of the early writers to carry this dis* 
cussion on strictly scientific lines of economics. We all know the futile 
attempts of early thinkers to differentiate services and commodities in 
terms of economics, forgetting that utilities are the only point that 
matter, from the point of view of economics, whether in commodities or 
in services# In the same way, when we refer to a piece of land, or a 
house, or a chair« economically we refer only to their utilities, and not 
their material structure. Value is dependent only on utilities in their 
relation to the enjoyers of these utilities. If the same amount of wood 
that is in the form of a chair is in the form of a log, or a tree in the 
forest, it has very much less utility and hence there is no scope for a 
tax on it, or even for its individual ownership. If the material const!* 
tuents of a house for example, are in their original form of earth and 
lime, it is the same. In a similar way, a piece of land has some 
significance only from the point of view of the utilities in it ; and the 
tax on that land is based only on its utilities and not on its material 
structure or anything else apart from the utilities. It is only on the 
basis of the difference in utilities that there is a higher tax on wet land 
than on dry land. When therefore, the peasant enjoys and has the right 
to enjoy all the utilities of a piece of land (including treasure* trove, 
mines, and etc ), there is no question of the king having any further 
proprietary rights in that piece of land. Since economically land implies 
only its utilities! it is inconceivable to regard the king as the owner of 
something quite apart from all its utilities. 

If however we insist on maintaining that there is a distinction 
between the abstract and the practical aspects of these proprietary rights 
over land, the king's right turns out to be purely ‘metaphysicar in nature 
devoid of all practical significance, Mr. Moreland does not admit that 
the political philosophers of Ancient India had not arrived at the stage 
of postulating an abstract idea of ownership as apart from the practical 
right of possession. We may not agree with Moreland in this, but it 
seems pretty evident that the common people at least could not have 
understood any such abstract right of the king over their land. They 
knew that the king had great rights over them as sovereign# He was 
divine in origin, and his position invested him with ‘ absolute powers over 
their person and poperty, which mostly consisted of land. He could 
therefore do anything he liked so long as he did not exceed the limits 
of dharma* But apart from this they could not have been aware of any 
special rights of the king over their land-rights of an abstract nature 
not confficting with their own absolute practical rights on the land* 
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It is clear from the above that the donee of our ^rant had all 
the rights over the village granted, aiid that the kipg had no ownership 
of any sort on the land in this village. It is possible that he might 
levy some taxes even on this village. That would be quite in consonance 
with his legitimate royal prerogatives and duties, but it does not prove 
in any way his proprietary rigts therein. If however he exceeded these 
limitations and tried for example to resume the lands, his actions would 
amount to tyranny and a violation of dharma and he would incur all 
the sins referred to at the end of the inscription. 

The Donor The donor of the present grant is the famous king 
Kr$na-deva-raya of Vijayanagara; and this is one of the earliest grants 
that he issued after he came to the throne. Since his period of rule is 
ordinarily reckoned from Saka 1431, corresponding to the cyclic year 
Sukla, this inscription which is dated in'Pram 5 da must be attributed to 
the second year of his reign. But there are two inscriptions of Vira- 
Narasiiiiha in this period, 15 one of them dated in this very year, and 
the other about three years later in the cyclic year Srimukha. The 
question then arises as to whether Kr^oa deva-raya had come to the 
throne of Vijayanagara by the time of this grant, and if so, how long 
before that date and why there are inscriptions of Vira-Narasiihha 
available even after the date. 

THE DATE OF Krishna^deva raya's ACCESSION Sewell gives the 
date of K|’§na-deva-raya’s accession as A. D. 1509 on the basis of his 
Hampe inscription. But as he himself points out the Saka and the 
cyclic years mentioned in this inscription do not agree, and the cyclic 
year is assumed to be correct on other considerations. Unfortuantely, 
however, there are a number of inscriptions of Kr§nii*deva-raya before 
this date, which has led some people to argue that the date given in 
the Hampe inscription does not refer to the coronation but to the first 
anniversary of the coronation. 

Anyhow the coronation of Kf^na deva raya must have taken place 
before the 23rd or the 24th January A. D. 1510, which is the date of 
the Hampe inscription, assuming the cyclic year to be correct. Even if 
the Saka year is preferred the coronation must have taken place still 
earlier, and therefore the above date represents the later limit of margin 
for the date of coronation. 

If we now examine the Vijayanagara inscriptions of A, D. igiOflll 
we find there are many inscriptions of K]:$pa-deva*raya dated in this 
year, although there is not a single reliable inscription of Vlra-Narasiiiiha 
of this date. Even his doubtful inscriptions are only two in number, one 
of which is from Basrur in the Coondapur taluk, of the South Kanara 
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district, and the other from Kankanahalli, in the Kancharahalli talok of 
JSansalore district* 

The first is dated in Saka 1(4)031 Pramoduta, Vaisakha 6u. 7, 
bat the Saka and the cyclic years do not agree If the Saka year is 
correct the inscription corresponds to the cyclic year Plava, A. D. 1481. 
Since Vira-Narasiiiiha had not come to the throne by that time we 
cannot say in whose name this inscriptions was issued. But since the 
Department of Epigraphy is not definite about the date and has enclosed 
the second figure in brackets, we may reject the Saka year and base 
our calculations on the cyclic year. The date would then correspond 
to the 15th of April A. D. 1510. The second inscription gives absolutely 
no details except the name of the cyclic year, Srimukha, and hence we 
cannot verify the date. 

It is not unusual to find 2 or 3 inscriptions issued in the king’s 

name even after his death. When a king happens to die before he can 

register a grant he has made, or before he has had time to carry out 
his wishes it is not surprising if his legitimate successor carries out these 
things in the late king’s name. The Basrur inscription does not even 
record such a royal decree. It is a private record registering the gift 
of land and money by the people of the village for the worship of a 
local deity ; and on the evidence of this single inscription mentioning 
Vira-Narasiifaha we cannot draw any definite conclusion. Sometimes when 
the succession is in dispute and the successor does not command the 
obedience of one and all in the country, or even when two rival candi- 
dates exercise authority in different parts of the country at the same 
time, the people at large are in a fix and therefore continue to carry on 

their transactions in the name of the late king till peace and order is 

restored in the country. So the mere existence of a couple of inscrip- 
tions of a king is not by any means a conclusive proof of his existence 
and rule, in the face of other weighty evidence that the king died before 
the date of the two inscriptions. We can definitely assert that Vira- 
Narasiiiiha had passed away before the date of the Hampe inscription, 
and that Kr§na-deva*raya was already on the throne of Vijayanagara. 

On the other hand it is not possible to suggest that the coronation 
of Kr§pa-deva-raya took place very much earlier than January 23rd or 
24th of A. D. 1510. If we argue for example that the year mentioned 
in the Hampe incription, (i e. the cyclic year) refers to the first anni- 
versary and not to the coronation itself, we will then have to assign the 
coronation to the 4th of February, A. D. 1509, a date when Vira*Nara- 
aizhha was still alive as testified to by a number of inscriptions dated 
in that year. For the same reason we have also to reject the $aka year 
of that inscription as incorrect. Besides, the Hampe inscription clearly 
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states that the gifts enumerated here were made on the occasion of 
coronation of Kpj^a-deva-raya, and leaves no room for doubt or 
indefiniteness. 

This view fs confirmed by the evidence of a manuscript in the 
Oriental MSS. Library, Madras, called Raja kdla-nirnaya, which gives us a 
few interesting and important details as regards the history of Vijaya- 
nagara. This work gives us the number of years that each king ruled, 
and assigns 20 years of reign to Kr§na-deva-raya Mr. M. Somasekhara 
Sarma has proved beyond question® that Kr^oa deva-raya must have 
died before the nth of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha, in the 
cyclic year Virddhi, on the triple basis of the Yalpi inscription, the date 
of the capture of Mudgal and Raichur by Ismail Adil Shah after the 
death of K|'$oa-deva-raya, and the date of the coronation of Acyuta-raya. 
So calculating backwards for 20 years from this date, we arrive at the 
nth of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha, in the cyclic year 
6ukla, as the date on or about which K|:§oa-deva-raya's reign began* 
This agrees very well with the date of this Hampe inscription. But if 
we reject the cyclic year of this Hampe inscription in favour of the 
daka year, or if we argue that the date refers to the anniversary of the 
coronation, it will go against this evidence ot Rdja‘kdl(unir^aya> 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya recently brought to light another 
interesting historical manuscript called “ Vijayanagarada Samrajyavu.'* 
The passage in this work referring to Kr§oa*deva-raya*s coronation is as 
follows; — “On the day of ^ri Jayanti (Lord Kr§oa's birth-day), in the 

month of Avaui of the year ^ukla, (corresponding to the) 6aka year 

Ky^pa-deva-raya arrived at Vijayanagara having been coronated.” As 
Dr. Venkataramanayya rightly points out this date does not refer to the 
coronation itself but to his entry for the first time into the city of 
Vijayanagara, after coronation 20 It follows therefore that the coron- 
ation ceremony was already over. Anyhow there is an interval of more 
than 5 months between this dale and the date of the Hampe inscription 
although both of them presume to give the date of K|:§pa-deva-raya's 
coronation. Of course the Hampe inscription is the more reliable of the 
two, since it is a record engraved in the capital itself under the express 
orders of the King during his coronation ceremony registering his own 
gifts, while the above manuscript is the report of the affdvanam of&cers 
of Venkata I, written nearly a century {95 years to be precise), after 
the accession of Kf^pa-deva-raya, 

Yet it is not possible to reject the evidence of this manuscript, 
and in my opinion it is possible to reconcile the evidence ^of both, and 
suggest that both of them are correct. According to the manuscript, 

18 . Telugu Encgelopaediat vol. 2, p. 826, fn. 5. 
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Krsua-dSva-raya’s coronation did not take place in the city of Vijayi?^ 
nagara but somewhere outside, aod only after his coronation did he 
enter the city on an auspicious day. Such a course of events is quite 
probable as seen from the tiend of events in the beginning of Acyuta- 
raya’s reign* Acyuta’s coronation took place first in Tirupati- and then 
in Kalahasti; and only after this double coronation and establishment of 
his sovereignty that the entered the capital city of Vijayanagara and 
ascend the throne after a final and real coronation. That is why there is a 
considerable interval between his real coronation at Vijayanagara and his 
acquisition of the kingdom after the death of K|*$9a-deva>raya. 

It is not improbable that events took a similar turn in the begin- 
ning of even Kf^pa-deva-raya’s reign. If this surmise is correct then it 
follows that there was an interval between the real final coronation of 
Kf^pa-deva-raya and his acquistion of the kingdom after the death of 
Vira-Narasiihha. We knew definilely from the Hampe inscription, that 
Ky^pa-deva-raya'sjcoronation took place on or immediately before the i4.th 
of the bright fortnight, in the month of Magha, of the cyclic year Sukla. 
When did he then acquire the kingdom, and how long was the interval 
between his acquisition of the kingdom and his coronation ? These are 
some of the main points that crop up for discussion. 

A careful scrutiny of the inscriptions of that period helps us to 
decide these questions. The following list of inscriptions of the year 
A. D. I sop shows clearly when the inscriptions of Vira-Narasiihha came 
to an end, and when those of Krspa-deva raya began. 

Date in Christian era. Locality of inscription « Hiing, Reference* 

(x) Jan. 15, A.D. 1509. Cellur, Kalahasti 

Taluk, Chittor Dl. Vira-Narasiihha 419 of 1925 

(2) Do. Aragal, Attur Ta- 



luk. Salem Dt. 

Do. 

408 of 19 13 

(3) April 5. 

Tekal, Malur. 

Do. 

EC X MI 6 

(4) April 17. 

Conjeevaram, Chin- 
galpat Dte 

Do. 

60X of 19x9 

( 5 ) May 4. 

Tadpatri, Ananta- 
pur Dt, 

Do. 

342 of 1892 

(6) Do. 

Dyavanasamudram, 


EC IX BN 58 


Bangalore Dt. 

Acyuta-raya 

(7) July 21 or 23 

Vikravandi, Villu- 
puram Tk,, South 
Arcot Dt. 

Vlra-Narasiihha 289 of 19x5 

(8) Do. 36. 

Gulya, Alur Tk., 
Bellary Dt. 

Kr^pa-deva-raya 703 of 1919 

(9) September 23 

Devikapuram, Arni 
Tk. N. Arcot Dt. 

Do. 

372 of 1913 

(10) December 13 

Beluguppa, Kalyan 

• 

37 of 1938 

drug Tk«, Anantapur Do 
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The first five inscriptions in the list clearly prove that Vira-Nara*^ 
siihha was ruling the kingdom till at least the 4th of May A. D. 1^09. 
Numbers 6 and 7 are doubtful inscriptions of Acyuta and V!ra*Narasiihha ^ 
respectively. The rest, belong to Kr§i?a-deva raya, and since the earliest 
of them (i.e. No. 8) is dated July 26 A. D. 15093 we may conclude 
definitely that Kri^i^a deva-raya was already exercising authority by the 
time of this inscription. It is in the interval between May 4, and 
July 26; of A* D. 1509 (which are the dates ofi the last inscription ot 
Vlra-Narasiihha and the first inscription of Krgpa^deva raya respectively), 
that we have to assign the date of the death of Vlra-Narasiihha and 
transference of the kingdom to the power of K|*§pa-deva-raya. 

There is an interval of nearly 2 months and 20 days between these 
two ’ dates. Sewell tried to reduce this interval to 4 or 5 days only, 
and suggested accordingly that the 21st or the 22nd of July was the 
last date of Vira-Narasiniha on the basis of the Vikravandi inscription. 
(No* 7 of our list). But there is a great deal of difference between this 
inscription and the other more reliable inscriptions of Vira-Narasiiiiha, 
leading one to doubt whether this is after all a genuine inscription of 
Vira-Narasithha. 

In the first place the birudas assigned to the Vira Narasirhha of 
this inscription are all the birudas of the Sajuva rulers and not the usual 
Tuluva birudas of Vira-Narasiriiha. Although this king assumed the 
birudas of the Sajuvas in the beginning of his reign, just to hide the 
fact of his usurpation and carry the confidence of the people with himt 
he discarded them later on, and hence we cannot explain why at the 
fag end of his reign he should have again assumed the birudas of the 
Saluvas. The strange thing about the Vikravandi inscription is the name 
of the king’s father, which is given as ''Katt^ri Saluva Bhujabala-deva- 
maharaya.’* Vira-Narasimha's father Narasa Nayaka is never referred 
to in this manner, not even as Bhujabala-raya. The term Bhujabala-raya 
is associated with only two persons, namely Imma^^UNarsiiiiha, the Saluva 
ruler, and Vira*Narasiiiiha, the Tuliiva ruler. So the king mentioned 
in this inscription must be the son of either of these two persons. In 
any cases it is clear that the inscription does not belong to V!ra- 
Narasirhha. 

Perhaps this inscription was issued soon after Vira-Narasiihha’s 
death, before Kr^Qa-deva-raya’s authority was universally acknowledged. 
The donor was a high officer — a Maha-mapdalesvara— Pottia*deva by 
name. It is possible that the ideas of this dignitary of the state could 
not fall in line with those of the somewhat autocratic Timmarusu, 
and be set about issuing inscriptifons in the name of either some 
Saluva heir to the throne still living, or the son of Vlra^Narasitixba, 
whom Timmarusu deprived of hii throne. Tbh latter view is more probablCi 
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since we do not know that Immadi*Narasiiiiha left an heir and that hi 
was livhis: about that date, although we know definitely that VIra-Nara- 
siihha had a son at the time of his death, and that Vira*Narasiihha 
tried to ensure his succession to the throne. It is not improbable 
therefore that this M aha- mapdaleS vara who could give away a whole 
village as a gift, espoused the cause of his late sovereign's son, when he 
found that Ti];nmarusu was not faithful to him* 

This view gains support from Dyavnasamudram inscription (Banga- 
lore district)* the sixth inscription in our list. It is somewhat damaged 
and therefore ignored by the editor in the translation. But it clearly 
states that ‘Acyuta-raya-maharayaru was ruling the kingdom of earth* 
(Acyuta-raya-maharayaru prituvirajyam geyutiralu). The inscription is 
dated in Saka 1431, Vairakha, Su. Paurpami. If the Saka year is 
reckoned to be the expired year and not the current one it corresponds 
to the 24th of April, A. D. 1510, but if current, to the 4th of May, 
A. D. 1509. Since the cyclic year is damaged and the week-day and 
the nakfatra is not given* it is not possible to decide as to which is 
the more correct. But wc know that by the 24tb of April, A. D. 1510 
K|:§na-deva raya was firmly established on the throne of Vijayanagara, 
and interned Vira-Narasimha’s son and his own brothers including Acyuta* 
raya. So it is nearer the the truth to treat the Saka year as current. 

Thus we see from the Dyavanasamudram and Vikravandi inscription 
that Er$pa-deva raya did not come to the throne unopposed, though the 
opposition was not at all formidable, thanks to the genius of Timmarusu. 
The account of Nuniz fully confirms this opinion.22 Nuniz states that 
although **the kingdom ought perhaps to belong to his brother Crisna- 
rao,” Vlra-Narasiiiiha attempted to secure the succession of his own son 
who was yet a boy. He could not succeed in this but his attempt 
created obstacles in the path of Kf^pa-deva-raya to the throne. That 
Vira-Narasiihha’s attempts were no more justifiable than those of Tim- 
marusu, is evident from Nuniz's explict mention on two occasions (once 
in K|:$pa-deva'raya’s own words) that K^r^pa-deva-raya had a right to 
the throne. Otherwise it is impossible to understand why VIra*Narasiitiha 
treated his brother well during his rule (unlike Kj’§pa-deva-raya himself 
in his time), and attempted to blind him just before his own death, 
distrusting his own loyal minister, If his own son had every right to 
the throne and Kma-deva-aaya had none, and if his sole fear was a 
revolution or some illegal and unconsitutional coup-de-etatf he would have 
put an 6nd to Kr§pa deva-raya or at least imprisoned him during hig 
life time. His desire to spare KfSpa-deva-raya's life but make him unfit 
to rule by blinding him just before his own death suggests that he waa 
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afraid ol imttiiiig an end to his life, lest it should recoil oa his owa 
plans iocitiw too nuch of opposition# Such a tear is explicable if 
K|:epa*dSva^r&ya had some le^al rig:ht to the throne and Vtra-Narasixhha 
was trying to override his claims ; but not if dSva-rSya’s claims were 

based solely on age and capacity. We thus see from the evidence of 
inscriptions and of Nuniz that K^^pa deva raya’s succession was by no 
means so simple and smooth-sailing as it appears at the outset. 

In conclusion one small point needs an explanation. Acynta-riya’s 
inscription is dated on the same day as Vlra-Narasidiha’s Tadpatri 
record; and so this might appear to be a serious discrepancy if we 
assume that the succession disputes must have started only after Vlra* 
Narasiihha’s death. But such an assumption is by no means justifiable 
when we note that Vira-Narasiihha died of some illness — perhaps of a 
prolonged nature^and that it is not unusual for all kinds of rumours to 
arise when the sovereign is on death-bed, especially in the interior and 
the outlaying parts of the kingdom, far away from the capital. 

The following points emerge from the above discussion, i, Vlra- 
Narasima died on or immediately after the 8th of May, A D. isop. 
2. Ky^pa-deva-raya’s authority was not universally acknowledged at first, 
but in two or three months (that is before the 26th of July, A. D- ifop, 
he had succeeded fairly well in strengthening his position and had begun 
to exercise authority and carry on transactions in his dwn name. 
^ K|:$pa-d§va-raya’s real coronation must have taken place oil^^or perhaps 
immediately before the asrd or 24.th of January, A. D« 


23. We may note here one or two interesting traditional accounts 
of Kr§pa-deva-raya's accession to the throne. Dhurjati says in his 
Kr§pa-riya-vijayamu that Kr§pa-raya's father, JJarasa Nayaka, crowned him 
during his own life time in preference to his eldest son Vira-Narasiihha. 
Mr. G. Srirmamurti gives this traditional story with all its pictures- 
i|ue details* It seems that Narasa Nayaka sent for his sons just before 
death and asked them to take away his signet ring. Each of them tried 
in vain to extract it from his swollen finger ; but Krspa raya split his 
father's finger with his sword and thus secured it for himself The 
father is said to have admired Kr§pa-dgva-raya for this act Pf 'martial 
spirit and decided on him as his successor. It is needless to take up 
seriously aiiy discussion of these legends. Dr. S. K* Aiyangar and 
R. Sarasvati opine that Biyavacakamu, om which Dhurjati 's work is 
partly based and which is more reliable, repeats the same story* But a 
careful scrutiny of this work as published by Mr. Jayanti Ramayya 
Pantulu reveals no trace of this tradition. The manuscript is evidently 
damaged in the beginning, and the account commences only with the 
actual coronation of Eyepa-dSva raya The inclusion of VIra-Narasixhha 
in the list of Kyepa-dSva-raya's predecessors on the thrmie definitely 
proves that RSyavScakamu could not have repealed the above traditional 
story, denying the rule of Vira Narasixhha, 
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9?^ II c^'^] aT% [:!*) 

6 *T5: II [1?*] 
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1 1 ^ ^ftgr 3 ^ ici'^*] ^ ^TJT^- 
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*Froin the original plates, 

1 Read ^ 

2. The anusvira over Jfr is superfluous 

3^ Readf^ 
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7. Read 

8- - So|^* # f|?*>q’q 

9. The Humpe inscription reads ^ 

10. „ ^ 

11 . .. 


12. 




14. ,, 

16 . Read 

^®- • 

1 1 , Read | 

!*• •• sqrqsihcS 

19* Read 


18 . Bead 

80. Two letters are neoessar^r here to complete metre. 



POLIPADU GRANT OF KHSNADEVARAYA. 
Second plate ; Second side. 




48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

eo 

62 

64 

66 

68 

70 

72 


; V'i '1(71 'll -Ti ^ 1(.. ^ 
• ii <5 3 ^\r.\ 1 JK^i f*; s 'i Ti rA fi ir, 5 it ^ 

■ > ' li ?K"TI 5 ^ JivrH33' ^ 

( q f ( lim /I ■• ' ill Ml f 1 -^1 ?i 'll h ni-^f M 1 rri f? I ; j 
q Ji f, (?i| Ji {^ fri ; 9 i ^ A '.Ij ?9 ^1 

: iMrri li/i 9f^7iici] m<rt9 <'las^'3 ^ ^ 

■ 1 1 f I ^ fTi ?i 'i 91 fi\ ?i n ;1i q f 9 fv9 ^ 

3 f.i9l h\ fil q '''I fli ''' 

ri ?i ri ' 9 1 iv9 ^71 ^1 ^n' 3j ,Ti' v9l9ii 3 ?ri I ''K'l 9ii '^i 

>3 <r£K.l-| '79^1 9|99'fi q-:'Uti ' 

3ijjf-, Jlrl^lS'iIiq] AkIH fl3)flM 

c-rriV-fj'/iil q q4rn3q.J7]9i 'C^i <911391 ^t^/ivfiq^'ri-vj 
fii ^ Ji qi f-i v9:i 0 ?i <ri r I '/ 5*' 

i 1 -lo < 71^91 cil C1 v9i ? q 3 <^IMI I .'ll 

§f ill 73 k9i qi 7T,K9l''fif9fi-%N^!l2W' 
r» 9 ‘9i 1^1 ' 1 : 91 91 4 9 •!] ill ?l ?-i it(' 9 fi5 ^1 9 i'l I 
v9l f*" 1 9 -1 ti 1 4i 01 A < fi A 91 91 9 Q 
^7l 91 .1 3q 93 0^1 f LH I qi 9 9 ^ i ^ ‘ ‘A'^* 

Mq.rfj 9 .97(f»;q’^if9i Tlfj 9( <7119 <5 /Ill'll 9U i 
•' 9'^ llK' I C{ 71 <lv^l <qi A f I '<K7 <■( nNl {9ii\, yi K9 
li.-'CIjfv v'l A/l'l/|f''//9’l r(9 9(9l HTl f.| fl di 1 
. ! 9 ' ' 191 5 ;. 9 i 9 i dq rjA'^^l q, rti -9 9 rj ,1 ai 9 ; 
:t'< n f (3i 9l/ 9 O 9 1 9i / ! '< 9 1 9 1 .71 / 9' .i . 9 t 

7 iiii {( /(v'rr'''(Ti 7 K uti' ii'i li.'u' 


‘ ' ! • t 

,((< ; 


I ii(.: 



Third plate; First side. 


I .i: „ sia J!S W l' 

?6 I o' fi , 

na W i a 713 i) fi ■ 


’8 :i 


i"* TTi ^ < t < "-v 7^ ? ' » T' ^ ‘ 

'pV,Ti?lfXl?O^WvTl i\^\ :filj 

>-h "» fjD Tm ,/i 

,; 7 ;?I '^ifV * pp *^1 f T 1 7''^- 1 ^ M ; p 

,i^‘^iPi(rTi'^^7fqiMrMT7ji.^jjn'r y 

'n.'HTr'^ ■i'^ ?!'^»?rr-ir ^’Ti-•^Trl <» Wr^' n , 
jtTiT'rn1'Tylu7n^'7)J<:C'.iiV»t-i-i H M . t<' 

t / 

:i ( :< ) rl/i y i ,v^ / 


y-cl; oUcJ e.i 


By the kind courtesy of the BhSrati. 
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Second Plate: Second Side. 

I J555[FWiiwK^)«: [11 V{*li 

ID ^5*] ^(3f)q qrf^: (f^i;) 1 

63 3HT«nT«fe(f^)»T!^^ qft^rsq^ i[i 

f^: ^ ^rsiwft brni^ s^rr 

6* fi?i^qRwr(d)«Tq sftRT(Ri)?»Tr^ 1 arrjfrnr^^ Rrerf^ 
sRq;s«5i?R 

5r(^r>q§^%:22|g[r^trr^5r(^)3^ ?5iT^^i(?5r)li:*]iitR^*] 

Rf 5^(^) i[R^*i tn^saqnr^^ #(«0)f^T 

60 a^^T)^lf(0** I BRnt?R^RR ?TriqR q^r(5T)P9^ i[i V*] 

¥(^rkriKr5wr «RT?TK^)f5T^ 1 

62 f^iR i[RS*] ^5qtfei^(qT)’q 

I [IR®”] I 

6‘ qtiRjR: q^q b[M i qiM ql^r 
airf^ ^TjptdRhR iii^R*i mwn w mw qq^r 

66 gTRf!^ I ^OTTcrq3< ^ qf^rqrJTR^f 

[IRR*] m qqJf?:®® qH^n^qwrqR) s^rq [i*] ^?|qFq 

68 ^rg^^^^qw3^r ^ ^r4eTer: i[R^*] ^rlqr t% 

i (^f^i^qqiqnqms «Tl^f ?: 


*1. Road **• 

2». . tipjt i l ; **• > ^ftilr 

25. The meaning of this word is not clear. Probably the word *8dkta’ has to 
be read as 'shtraya* The scribe apparently omitted the aiitrd of the donee, (Ed.) 
SB. Read^ **• “ead 

28. The meaning of thli line is not clear. 

*9. The scribe wrote ^ first and then wrote on it afterwords ^ 



142- 


■■'k. 

DR. P. Srinivasachar. [JnA/Ktt. 

wiN ^ 

f^cTsrlij II L^^*] 3?nmif^'^i#«r 

I II IW} 

Third Plate: First Side. 

3^f|?r3(^r*)n|: l 

l[l^^*j *ITJR?4^ 5T 

JTr%^ 1 ^<iiT(ir)?i^ II 

7'5 ^JT5nfi^^g?r^?T [i*} 


78 JTPTT^^ «ft5||<?iTT^ 

hiv^: [i*^] ii [i^o*] 

8® ^35If tl*] ^T •'•Tisqr 5T ^ 

?:jniir wg^rcr i[i«^*] qr^rsfr ^jfir 

8^ ll*J ^ n«?Tff f^HIRTR 5r§T?f«rRq<fi®:3^ || 

^r^irarjfs^ [i*j ?rf(!i:’') 

8^ % qf^JTr?^33 ^ ,1 

«Tr^ [I*] 'T^?WT^<'JT T^sqj^ || 

86 ^TPTP^fqi «rjf^5?qrirr ^tstP^: [i*] 

qrff ^5 h: ?r*H5: ii 

s&a^g_ 


M. Stad 

81- ■■ mm 

84. Bead 


Read ^rerrwRj^ 
" 



Dhavalapeta Copper-Plate Grant of UmaYarman, 

Manda Narasimham. 

These plates three in number, strung together by a copper ring, 
bearing the royal seal, were discovered by a cvltivator of Dhavalapeta, 
situated about twelve miles from Chicacole in Vizagapatam district. 
The ring was cut by me when the set was brought for roy examina- 
tion. The third plate was broken and melted down under the impression 
that the metal was gold. The other two plates contain writing, one plate 
on both the sides and the other on one side only; and each side has 

four lines of writing on it. The seal, oval in shape, is by aH"; and 

has six lines of writing thereon. But the letters are much worn out and 
therefore could not be read. The plates on which the present inscription 
is engraved are very thin, and their rims are not raised. The edges of 

the plates are here and there worn out on account of rust, but the 

writing is in a fair state of preservation. 

The writing on the plates is in ‘Brahmi' script and, closely 
resembles that of the Tirlingi plate of an unknown king published in 
this Journal.l The language employed in this inscription is Sanskrit, 
and the entire grant that is now preserved is in prose. Out of sixteen 
lines into which the inscription presumbly runs, only twelve lines are 
available to us on account of the third plate having been irretrievably 
lost. 


The subjoined grant was issiied from *‘Nagara^\ This place 
has been identified with Mukhalingam near Parlakimedi in Ganjam 
district, (Orissa). Maharaja Uroavarman constituted the village of 
Kottura into an agrahdra and bestowed it upon the Brahmapa house- 
holder Srillasvamin, of the Vatsa g5tra, a student of Charhdoga school. 
The donee is stated to have been a co-student of the king 

The donor of this grant, Umavarman, calls himself Maharaja, 
He does not however mention the names of his father and grand-father. 
His family name and the part of the country over which he reigned are 
not known to us from this record. Three copper plate grants of this 
king have so far been brought to light, and this grant is the third. 
One grant of this king is published in the Epigraphia Irtdica, vol XII; 

1# Above vol. III. p. 54. But it is more appropriate to compare the script 
of this grant with the obaracters of the Xdmarti plates of Ohandavarman. 
(E,L IV p. 142 and plate) and the Bj^ibat-proshtha grant of Umavarman 
{EJ, XII| p, 4l and plate. Ed.) 



*44 " 


MANDA NARASIMHAM. 


[J.A.H.B.8. 


iSd the second in the same journalf voL XIII.2 The first two grants 
were issued from Siiiihapura. 


Text. 8 

First plate: Second eide^ 

i» Oih^ (^1 *) Svasti Su-Nagarat parama«daivata bappabhattSraka-pi« 

2. danudhyato Srir5maharaj*Omavarma ( | *) Mahendra-bhoga Kottu- 

3. ra grame sarva samanvagatan kutumbinas^amajnapa — 

4. yati (1*) Astyesha-grame**3mabhir*atma(nah) pupy " ayur-yas5- 

bhivrddha — 

Second plate; first side. 

3. ye Vatsya«sag5traya Chandoga-sabrahmacharipe Brahma- 
6* pa SVillasvamipe a'sahasraihsu-(Sasi)6 taraka pratishtha- 
7« m*”agraharam krtva sarva kara>pariharai§*cha parififiya 
8. saihpradattas saha(patha)7 kena ( | *) tad-evath viditya yushmabhih 

Secord plate: Second side. 

g. purvdchita maryadas yospaslhanaxii kartavyaih ( | ^}a ehchhatra- 
10 kechid utpadyante meya hirapyadi tatsarvam-u- 

11. paolyaih ( I *) bhavishyatas-cha rajne vijnuapayati ( | *) dbarmakrama- 

12. pa maadmanyatuma y5gad-avapta mahiiii"”anu l^asana 9 


2. The statement and the reference are both incorrect. Only one grant 
of this king is hitherto known and, that is the Brihat-proshtha grant. E. i. XII. 
J)p. 4—6. Bd. 

3. From the original plates in my possession. 

4. Th^ is represented by a symbol. 

5. Read *'S’riman*mah&rSja'’. 

6. The word *4aiti* was omitted in the first instance but later on inserted 
above the lipi in revision. 

7. The word 'pitha* is not quite clear. The letters are much worn out by rust. 

8. *rya* is omitted after 'ma’ in the first instance but later on inserted ebove. 

9. The inscription Is Incomplete. Ed. 



DttAVALAftFA COPFER-rPLATE GRANT OF UMAVARMAN 


plate 1 — Second Side, 



Plate 2 — Firet Side* 



P»ate 2 — Second Side 


“ ‘ '■’•■"v ■ i..-'* , . . . ■*; . • r L,v;- ■ 


, iiift \'' • 


Scale .50. 


A ra*"€ coin of the Satavahana 
king Aptlaka^ 

-- OrigiBal sise ^ From a i^tograph) 




OENEALOOT AND CHRONOLOQT OF THE WESTERN GANOAS 

(From Mdraai^ha to Rakkasa Gaflga II. ) 

M. Govind Pai. 

From the KallahalU Stone inscriotionl dated S.S- 933 Sadharaijia 
safHvatsara i.e. loii — 12 A» C. and the 27th year of the reign of Mum- 
ma^i Chdla, he would seem to have ascended the throne in 985 A. C; 
and from two Hebbatiii pillar inscriptions, 2 one of which is dated in his 
i6th year, i e. iooo*i A. C., Mummadi Chdja is known to be a title of 
Kajaraja Choja, i e. Rajaraja Rajakesarivarma. In the Uttanur stone in- 
cription^ of the 19th year of Rajaraja Rajakesarivarma, i.e. 1003—4 A.C. 
he is said to have conquered with his heroic and victorious army Gahga- 
padi or Gangavadi i.e. the Ganga kingdom, and Nolariibapadi or Nolam- 
bavadi i e. the Nolaiiiba kingdom as well as several others. The Choja 
conquest of the Ganga kingdom must have been therefore effected in or 
by the year 1004 A, C. Though thus this event took place in the reign 
of the Chola king Rajaraja, the conquest itself w^as not a personal achieve- 
ment of that king but that of his son, who on his accession to the Ch5}a 
throne was known as Parakesarivarma Rajendra Chbja, as is manifest 
from the signifiicant title he bears, Gange‘’gopda Rajendra Ch51a-deva in 
the Kannada,^ and Oangai-ko^jLia ^dla in the Tamii^ inscriptions, his full 
title as givenr in some of them® being Purvadesamutii Gahgaiyum (or 
Gangeyuiii) Kadaramuiii gcpda (or kopda) i e. he who took the Eastern 
country, Gapga kingdom and Kadaram, Rajendra Ch5}a was therefore 
evidently in command of his father’s army when it took the Ganga capital 
Talakad and overthrew the Ganga power in or before 1004 A. C. 

The Humcha stone inscription*^ in Kannada, dated Thursday the 
2nd lunar day of the bright fortnight of the month Jyeshtha in the Pin- 
gala Safhvatsara S, S. 999 i.e. Thursday the 27th April 1077 A. C. 
records the consecration of a Jaina temple, the Paiiichakuta Basadi (lines 
65 — 6; 80) or the Paihcha Basadi (11-62-3; 69) erected by the princess 
Chattala-devi as well as her sister Kaihchala devi alias Vira-mahadevi’s 
sons ( 11 . 51 — 2) Nanni ^antara and his brothers Oddatnarasa tz/tcis Odduga 
and Barma-deva ( 11 . 61—62), of whom Govindara-deva (l. 55) or Goggiga 
( 1 . 51) alias Nanni Santara was then the actual ruler (1 60) in succession 
to his elder brother Taila or Tailapa (ll. Sfp 53^ alias Bhujabala Santara 
( 1 . 54) under the surerain the Western Chalutya emperor Tribhuvanamalla 
VikramSditya VI ( 11 . 2—3). The 6intara capital was at Pomburcha 

1. Spigraphim Carniioa (B. O.) X Ot. 118. 2. Ibid. Mb. 208 Sc 200. 

8. Ibid. Mb. laa* C*’ 1 ^ 3 ; Sp. 17 , 

5. Ibid* tl. Ill, Or 2bid. Kl; 111, 149 b; Ot. 47; OB, 18. 

7, E. 0. VUI Nr. 85. 

18 
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The Paihcha Basadi erected as a porokaha vinaya, which meatis 
an act of reverence to those that have passed beyond light, i.e. a mdmo- 
rial to the dead, was dedicated as such to the memory of Arumuli-deva« 
hia wife Gavabbarasi, their daughter Virala-devi alias Kaifachala-devi and 
their son Rajaditya alias Rajavidyadhara (Nr. sst 1. 62), who were respec- 
tively the father, mother^ sister and brother of ChaUala*devi« and accor- 
dingiy the grandf>ather, grand^mother, mother and mother’s brother of the 
rest of the benefactors Nanni Santara and his brothers. From the un* 
dated pillar inscription (Nr* 36) in the said Basadi, of the reign of Nanni 
dantara's younger brother Odduga, who succeeded Nanni Santara with the 
throne«name Vikrama Santara (ll. 58 — 62, 151), it is known that their 
eldest brother Bhujabala Santara was also present (l. 85) when the foun- 
dation stone of the Basadi was laid. Now one of the Kanpur stone ins- 
criptions is dated on the occasion of a lunar eclipse on ;the full-moon 
day of Marga^ira in S. 984 ^dbhakritu saihvatsara i.e. Monday the 
i8th November 1062 A. C. (on which night there was a lunar eclipse), 
in the reign of Bira Santara, the father of these fiantara brothers Bhuja* 
bala and others. According to a mural inscription in Chandraprabha 
Basadi, his eldest son Bhujabala iSantara was ruling over Santalige 1000 
in 6. S* 987 Visvavasu saiHvaHzxs i.e. 1066 — 67 A. C., while according 
to a second pillar inscription ' in the Patiacha Basadi^^ Odduga alias 
Vikrama dantara was the ruler of Santalige 1000 in S. S. 1009, Prabhava 
Sa^vatsara i.e. 1087—88 A, C. It thus appears that the eldest of these 
(Santara brothers, Bhujabala (dantara, who succeeded his father Bira 
dantara between 1062 and 1067 A. C# died between the foundation and 
the inauguration ceremonies of the Paifacha Basadi and was succeeded by 
his next brother Nanni Santara, who with his younger brothers and his 
aunt Chattala-devi performed its inauguration in 1077 A. C.f and Nanni 
Santara himself died after its consecration and was succeeded by his next 
brother Odduga alias Vikrama Santara, who was on his brothers throne 
in 1087 A. C. Some or several years therefore must have passed between 
the foundation and the consecration of the Paiiicha Basadi, and as the 
foundation stone would not evidently be laid until after the death of all 
the dedicatees, it is not improbable that all of them had been dead 

10 . 

11 * 




B. 0. VII SK. 63. . . 

B, O. VIII Nr. 59. The date details of this insoriptiou, Monday the 5th 
lunar day of Mfigha on the occasion of the northern solstice in S 8. 987 
nsvavasu Samvatsara, regularly correspond to -Monday the 22nd 
L067, except that this day was the day of Kumbha Samkramma and n t 

tiioorr«Dt. Sd.) 

Ibid Nr. 10, 
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before the accession of Bhujabala ^antara i«e« between c« 1050 and 
1060 A, C. 

Although the four Santara brothers are expressly stated to be 
the sons of of Kaifachala alias Virala-devi, the younger sister of Chattala 
devi, in different inscriptions in the Paihcba Basadi — Nagar 35 (ll-si-i) 
3'> (ll« 30*36), 37 (11« 26-31), 40 (11. 16-29) — of thewf whether one by 
one or all together, have been elsewhere in the same inscriptions — Nagar 
35 (11. 64*6), 36 (11, 74-5, 80), 37 (ih 49*50), 40 (11. 29-32)— described 
also as the sons of Chattala-devi herself. Similarly Chattala*dSvi who 
has been expressly stated to be a daughter of Rakkasa Ganga's younger 
brother Arumuli-deva in Nagar 35 (11 48-9), is described at another place 
in it (11. 63-4), as well as in the other inscriptions — Nagar 36 (ll, 75-81), 
37 (11. 41-6), 39 (11. 16-19), 40 (1. 31) — as the daughter of Rakkasa Gahga 
himself. In both the cases it is no doubt' on account of the deep affec- 
tion that existed between the respective parties, as well as the high 
regard which in either case the youngers had for their elders, that the 
aunt and her nephews have been called mother and sons, and the uncle 
and his niece as father and daughter. If then Rakkasa Ganga had been 
yet alive when the Paihcha Basadi was inaugurated in 1077 A. C., there 
is hardly any doubt that his name would have Jed all the rest of the 
dedicators; and if on the other hand he had died between or after the 
dedicatees and before the foundation or consecration of the Basadi, his 
name as that of the eldest and the most venerable of the dedicatees, 
would certainly have led all theirs. But neither however is the case. 
Besides while Rakkasa Ganga is stated to have performed ‘^'the marriage 
of his eldest niece Chatt^la-devi (Nagar 35, 1. 50.) nothing of the sort 
has been said with regard to his other niece Kaiiichala-devi, the mother 
of the Santara brothers. She was therefore married presumably after the 
death of her uncle. Rakkasa Gahga would thus seem to have died 
between or before c. 1030 -40 A. C. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Sravapbelgola 59I3 gives an elaborate account of the achieve- 
ments of Marasiiiaha. It states that he was known as Satyavakya 
Kohgupivarmma Dharmmamaharajadhiraja; be conquered^^ the Gurjara 
king during the northern digvijaya (world-conquest) of the Ra$trakuta 
emperor Krishpa III; he broke the pride of Alla, who is known as a 
powerful opponent of Krishna III; he dispersed the bands of the wild 

13. E. 0. II 8B. 59 and Introduction (pp# 44-45^ 

14. The word used in this connection in the text of SB. 59 has been read as 
vidita (I 8^ and the passage accordingly translated ae ^became known as ![the king 
of Gdrjaras {Gurjaradhiraja) by his conquest of the northern region for Krishna- 
r&ja* (Translations p. 11); but as M&rasimha is nowhere known as Gtrjaridhi- 
rtja^ the word in question is evidently a misreading or miswriting instead of 
vijita, 'conquered*, and that is how 1 take and render it here, 
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tribes known as Kiritas, living besides the Vindhya forests; he performed 
the anointment of the Rashtrakuta king Indra IV;l5 he captured the 
possessions of the ruler of Banavasi; he received obeisance from the rulers 
of the Matura family; he destroyed the Nolamba kings in war so that he 
came to* be known by the distinctive title Nolamba kulantaka, ‘death to 
the Nojamba family;’ he took the hill fort of Ucchangi; he killed the 
Sahara leader Naraga; he made the Chera, Cho}a, Pandya and Pallava 
kings bow down before him etc.* etc. It also gives his several titles such 
as Ganga chudamapi, Chaladuttaranga, Nolamba kulanlaka etc, and 
rounds off with the statement that Marasiiiiha who was a staunch Jaina 
by faith and had erected Basadis at various places, relinquished the 
throne for a year (1. icq) and retiring to Baihkapura he accomplished 
samadhi and died in the presence of his gum, the famous Jaina ascetic 
Ajitasena* This epigraph was no doubt engraved soon or sometime after 
the death of Marasiiiiha. It is not dated. 

There are several records of the time of Marasiiiiha.* 

(1) An inscription in the temple of Udachavva at Hirehandig61,16 

dated S. S. 893 Pram5da %aihvatmra i e., 970—71 C , mentions 

Marasiiiiha Permadi as the ruler Purigere 300 and Belvcla 300 under the 
Rashtrakuta king Nityavarsha Kotti^a^deva; and from other sourcesI7 we 
know that when Marasiiiiha’s father Butuga married the daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha Baddega or Vaddiga, the latter gave 
him as dowry these provinces as well as Kisukad 70 Bagenad 70 , 
and also that later on Butuga was further rewarded with Banavasi 12000 
province by his brother in-law Krishna III the son and successor of 
Baddega, 

( 2 ) A vira-kal at Masagana-hallil® is dated S. S. 893 Prajapati 
sa'fhvatsara i. e., 971—72 A.C. in the reign of Satyavakya Kongupi- 
varmma Dharmma maharajadhiraja Kojala puravare^vara (lord of the city 
of Kuvalala i.e. Kolar) Nandagiri-natha (lord of Nandagiri or Nandigiri 
i.e. the Nandi hill in Kolar District) Chaladuttaranga Nojamba-kulantaka 
Permmanadi; and the last two titles, especially the last of them Nolamba- 
kulantaka, is as is well known, a specific title of Marasiiiiha. 


15, Indra IV was the son’s son of B&shtrakdta Krishna III and the 
daughter’s son of Gafiga Bdtdga and therefore the sister's son of MArasimha. who 
made serious attempts though unsuccessful between 973—74 A. C. to recover for 
him the Rgshtrakdta throne which Western Ohaiukya king Ahavamalla Tailapa 
had seised from Rgshtrakhta king Kakka II. Indra thus never sat on the throne, 
and he died in 982 A.C. (S.B. 138; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties pp. 424-26) 

16, Suppt. to the Ann. Rep. [on South Ind, Epigraphy 1927 (S.A.R.S.LE J 
No, 149 (p. 12) 

17 , M. 0. I. pp. 46—46; Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties pp- 418—1?. 

X8« B. 0. V* On. 28^. 
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(ii Ofi mnotber vira-kal at Madalagere^^ the name of the king 
MarasiS£ha i. e* MSrasiihha, is coupled i^rith the same set of titles as in 
Ike above stone* This vlra kal is dated Tuesday the loth day of the 
bright half of Magha under the constellation M|:i(gaSiras) in S. S« 892 
Pramddi&ta aa^nofrara, which works out correctly for Tuesday the 10th 
January 971 A* C.^ corresponding not however to dafumit the loth lunar 
day, aa stated in the epigraph, but to the next day ekadaii the nth 
lunar day* There is thus a slight irregularity in its date details. 

(4) Yet another vtra-'kal at Neralige^O in Arsikere taluk is 

dated 6. S. 894 Prajapati aafkvaisara i. e. 971—72 A. C. in the reign of 
Marasingha Satyavakya Perummanadi who has the same set of titles as 
that appear on the two other stones. 

(s) The Meiagni stone inscription.21 dated in the month 

Ashadha of S. S 896 Bhava aaiHvataara L e. June 23 to July 22 of 974 
A. mentions the death of Marasiiiiha as but a recent event— 
Mdraaingha Permadi atitamian’ewbudaih kB\du^ ‘hearing that Mara- 
siihha Permadi was dead.’ We have just seen that a year before his 
death he abdicated the throne and proceeded to Baiiikapura where he 
accomplished aamadhi in the presence of Ajitasena. His last regnal year 
then would be 973 A C and he may have died in May or June 974 A-O 
within a month or two at most before the date of the Meiagni stone record. 

(6) Therefore the Angira(sa) aaihvataara^ which in the 

Asandi vira^kaW^ is said to be the nth year of the reign of Satyavakya 

PermmaQadif who has also been next mentioned in it is Marasingha 

Permmanadi, could be no other than 6.S. 894 Angirasa i.e,, ^72 *^7 3 A.C. 
Marasiihha would thus seem to have ascended the throne in 962 A. C. 
and, as he abdicated in 973 A.C., his regnal period would be 962 — 973 A C. 

(7) Evidently therefore the Ganga ruler Satyavakya Kongupi- 
varma Permanadi mentioned as ruling over Gahgavadi 96000, Purigere 
300, Belvola 300 and Kisukadu 70 under the Rasbtrakuta king Nitya- 
varsha Rotti^a deva in the slab set up in the Nagarjuna temple at 
Nagari,^3 dated Friday the full-moon day of MargaSira, when there was a 
lunar eclipse, in S. S. 891 Sukla saMvataara i.e. 26 November 969 A. C. 
(on which night there was a lunar eclipse), could be none else than this 
Ganga Marasiihha, who as the ruler of the provinces Purigere 300 etc., 
bestowed on his father by the Rasbtrakuta kings Baddega as well as 
K|:isbpa III, acknowledged tie Rasbtrakuta suzerainty. The Ganga 
kingdom thus extended beyond Mysore when those provinces Purigere 300 
and Others were Included in it. 

19. Ibid On. 967 (Transliterations p. 531) 

90. Mysore Archaeological Report 1910—11 (p. 34) 

21. E,O.X.M B. 84. 

99. 8AR81E No. 21 (p. 9) 
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Next in point of time is the inscription^^ Coorg No. 4, dated 
§. S. Sgg ISvara aafhvatsara i.e, gjl—7^ A.C. It introduces us to the 
Ganga king SatyavSkya Koihgupivarmmai Dharmma tnahara}adhir 5 ja 
Kolala-puravaresvara Nandagiri-natba Rajamalla Permmanadi, who is no 
doubt Marasiifaba’s younger brother Rajamalla (Nagar 35, 11, 41—2). 
Rajamalla here has the same title Satyavakya as his elder brother and 
immediate predecessor MirAiiihha had. and there is thus at least an 
instance of two successive Gangas having the same title so that it can 
no longer be maintained that the titles Satyavakya and Nitimarga were 
borne alternately by the later Gahga kings. 

One of the earliest prose works in Kannad^i the Ohavuip^araya 
Parana, which was begun by its author Chavupdaraya or Chamupdaraya 
when he was a minister under Nolamba-kulantaka i.e* Marasimha (p.^) 
was finished by him (p. iii) in S. 900 ISvara Saihvatsara on Monday 
the 8th lunar day of the bright fortnight of Phalgupa under the conste* 
nation Rohipi i.e, Monday the nth February 978 A. C. evidently during 
the reign of the next king Rajamalla. It is the same Cbamupdaraya 
who installed the colossal image of the Jama demi«god Bahubali alias 
Gommata at ^ravapabel gola, when he was the minister of Rachmalla i.e. 
Rajamalla. as is evident from the ^ravapnabelgola inscriptions^^ 234 and 
3459 and the date of this installation is the 13th March 9S1 A. C as I 
have said elsewhere,*® 

An' undated stone inscription at .Madivala**^ mentions a (Kuva)« 
lalapuya-parameSvara Rakkasa Ganga Racbamalla., who is undoubtedly a 
Ganga king, as well as a Pu]iga who was ruling Nolambavadi 3200a 
under that Racbamalla. Now the personal name of Rajamalla’s nephew 
i,e. his brother Vasava’s son, Rakkasa Ganga, as stated in Nagar 33 
(l. 43). was Gdvindara, and not Rachamalla» nor was Racbamalla one of 
his several titles, as again is evident from the same epigraph (11. 43*^51^ 
There is thus hardly any dout that the Racbamalla of the Madivila steoa 
is no other than Satyavakya Rajamalla of Coorg No. 4. who would thus 
seem to have also borne the additional title Rakkasa Ganga. It is by 
this title alone that this king has been mentioned in the ChJifand9i7ibtuj0ii 
(verse 27), a Kannada work on metrics by the poet Nagavarma I»*® who 
seems to have been patronised by this king as well as bis minister Chft** 
ipundaraya. In Nagar 35 ( 11 , this Rajamalla ia described as an 

eminent poet equal to the great Saihskrit poets Valmiki, Vyasa, Kili^sn 
and others, but so far however we possess no poems of RijamaUn wbaliba 
in Saibskyit or Kannada. 

24. B. 0. I, 2® Cl, II, 

26 Karnataka Historical Rsvisw I. 27 5, 0. X. Sp* 59. 

26 KamatdJkck Sahifyoi, ParUhat Patrika (XX pp. 29^46) 
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Coorg No. 4 also mentions a Rakkasa as the ruler of a province 
on the banks of the Beddore (big river) which has been identified with 
river Dc^^a*ho}e (big river) in Coorg.^^ He has been described there as 
A^ipnana Bai^fa which means the trusted servant or the hero of (his) 

elder brother. Though he has not been characterised as (Rakkasa) 
Gaiiga, it is fairly certain that the word Anipa elder brother, in that 

epithet refers to the actual sing Rajamalla mentioned in the inscription, 
and the bearer of the epithet is thus a younger brother of Rajamalla* 
As however Govindara the very next brother of Rajamalla was known as 
Nitimarga (Nagar 35, 1 . 42), and nowhere as Rakkasa Gahga, it is evi- 
dently their youngest brother Vasava who is the Rakkasa of this 

epipraph. 

In 973 A.C. the Western Chalukya king Ahavamalla Tailapa 
conquered Kakka II and overthrowing the Rashtrakuta power, made 
himself master of their empire. Thereupon the Gahgas who had for 
sometime till then acknowledged the suzerainty of the Rashtrakutas, 
became independents though at the same time they must have lost their 
sway over those provinces which Butuga had received from the 
Rashtrakutas. 

The next Ganga name met with in the inscriptions is that of 
Nitimarga Koihgu^i varmma Dharmma raaharajadhiraja Kova}ala»pura 
varesvara Nandagiri natha Permmanadi in Chamarajanagar No. 10 of 
S. S. 921 Vikari saiHvaisara^^ i. e. 999 — 1000 A C. This Nitimarga is 
no doubt the younger brother of Rajamalla and was also his# immediate 
successor. This inscription also mentions a certain feudatory ruler born 
of the Nojamba family and ornament to the Pahava family ( 1 . 8). Now 
the No}ambas are known to have claimed to be Pallavas^l and ever 
since Marasitiiha subdued the Nolambas and earned therewith the dis- 
tinctive title Nojamba-kulantaka, ‘‘death to the Nojaroba family/* they 
had been subordinate to the Gangas. 

A vira-kal Hirebasur,32 dated in the reign of Nitimarga Kon- 
gapivarmma Dharmma-maharajadhiraja Kovajala-puravare^vara Nandagiri- 
natha Permmanadi- mentions also a Nolamba — (ma)hadSva i. e. 
Nolamba king, of Asandi. The titles of the Ganga king here which are 
identical with those in the above epigraph, as well as the mention of the 
Nolamba ruler as also in the other, make it certain that the Nitimarga 
of this inscription is the same as the Nitimarga of the aforesaid record* 
Consequently the aksharas ombai ^nine) will have to be read in the 
space now defaced in the date portion (1. 3) before the next letters ni^a 
ippatteroAaneya (hundred and twenty second A when its date would be 

30 B. C. IV Oh 10 . 
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SL & 939 U looc^i A* C. and the InBcrtption duiy atlet itseK 
to hi# reieo^sa 

The Slee viru kta^^ ia dated Saoday the 2nd luear day ol the 
dark fortiiight ol Phileuoa in the 17th year of the reien of Nitiiaarea 
I^fiEouivarmma Dharmma-Biaharajadhiraja Kavalala-purayareSvara Nanda- 
giii-nltha Peramaaidi* The title# here also are exactly the same as 
those in both the above insesiptions and the name Noltmba also occurs 
in it (1. 10), so that this inscription likewise belongs to the reign of the 
same Nitimarga. The details of this virg^kal work out correctly for five 
different dates in the Christian era, between 973 A. C. when Marasiiiiha 
abdicated and, 1004 A.C. by when the Ga&ga power was overthrown, viz#, 
(1) f6th February 979 A.C, (2) 4th March 9S3 A.C.. (3) sith February 
gB 6 A.C., (4) 19th February 995 A^C.. and (s) sist February 1003 A.C. 

but none of these, except only the last, could fall in the 17th regnal 
year of NItimarga in as much as his brother Rajamalla was on the 
Ga^a throne when the Gommata colossus was installed at l^ravaoabelgola 
in March 981 A. C. The exact date of the Sige vlrokal is therefore 
no other than Sunday, the sxst February 1003 A.C., and as the year 
1002—3 A. C. would then be the 17th regnal year of Nitimarga, he must 
have succeeded Rajamalla in 986 A.C. The regnal period of Rajamalla 
is accordingly 973 — 986 A C. 

With the Sfge inscription we are near upon the final overthrow 
of the Gangas by the Chojas, which must have therefore taken place 
socMi after its date, February 1003 A C t either in the reign of Nitimarga 
himself or in that of his immediate successor. 

In a significant Kannada verse ( 1 # 49) in the Huihcba stone 
(Nagar 35) we are told that when a son (Rajavidyadhara) was born to 
Arnmn}i*deva, his elder brother Rakkasa Ganga considered that the dia- 
dem of the kingdom then came to hif hand and he brought (the child) 
to his palace with great jubilation. The ptimo, facie conclusion is that. 
Rakkasa Ganga was issueless and it is confirmed by the fact that else* 
where in this inscriptiyn ( 1 . 46; his younger brother Arumu}i*deva is desig- 
nated Komarafika Bhima where Komara (Skt- -Ettmdra) is the well-known 
epfthet which was usually borne by the crown- princes. The most impor- 
tant words in the above verse are ii) the dative singular of the reflexive 
pronoun, tanage^ meaning *to oneself*, and (2) the verb kai^sdr^ 'meaning 
*to come to hand*, and both of them together mean ‘to come to one's 
own hand’. The verse thus cannot mean that with the birth of that 

Without assigning any reasons Mr* Rice takes this year as S. B, 822 i.©. 
0 OO-#Ol A. 0 . and refers thl# iaeerlption to the reign of an earliev Nitt- 
m&rga, but then he has had to admit 'Nothing certain can bo made out of 
the mention of NolamW in it, (SS.C^ Vi. Intredustion p» W 
84 E. 0 . V. Hn, 99 . 
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child Rakkasa Ganga felt happy that his line would continue through 
that child for not only was his brother Arumuli d§va was then living and, 
Rakkasa Gahga knew well enough that the Ganga crown had passed from 
brother- to brother during the reigns of at least his three uncles from 
Marasiiiiha to Nitimarga, but also in that case the significant words 
tanage and Jcat-sar^ which make it sufficiently clear that he regarded the 
crown as coming or having came to his own hand, would have to be 
totally ignored. The real purport of the passage is that, the Ganga 
power was overthrown either before Rakkasa Gahga ascended the throne 
or soon after his accession, so that when a male child was born to his 
brother, apparently the first male child in their family, Rakkasa Gahga 
hoped with joy that this nephew when he grew up, would bring back the 
lost crown of their family to Rakkasa Gahga himself, evidently because 
both Rakkasa Gahga and Arumulideva milst have aleady tried their best 
and failed to recover it. 

Though as stated in the Huihcha stone, Rakkasa Gahga's 
personal name was Govindara ( 1 . /13), he seems to have been far better 
known by bis title or personal epithet Rakkasa Gahga Permmanadi or 
merely Rakkasa Gahga, as can be easily made out from several references 
to him by that name in that inscription (11. 50. 6/, 77) as well as other 
in the Paihcha Basadi, viz. Nagar 36 ( 1 . '/s). 37 (l. 41), 40 (l. 31). In 

the Sadiskrit verse in Nagar 39 (ll. 16 — 18) he has been called Rakshasa 
Gahga, which is the same as Rakkasa Gahga. It also mentions his 
other titles Gahga-Narayaiia and Gahga Permmanadif while j^he Huihcha 
stone gives a long string of them (11. 43'~45K among which, are Rakkasa 
Gahga, Satyavakya, Gahga-Narayaoa, Gahga chudamapi and Vira-mar' 
ttapda. Of these the titles Satyavakya and Rakkasa Gahga seem to 
have been assumed by him evidently after his uncle Satyavakya Rajamalla, 
who was also known as Rakkasa Gahga Rachamalla, as we have just seen, 
while the title Gahga chudamaQi would seem to have been assumed after 
his other uncle Marasiihha^S Such titles among the Gahgas were usually 
coupled with the names of the actual rulers and hardly with those of 
princes and even of crown princes; and of these again Satyavakya, which 
like the other Nitimarga, is a throne-name, and Permmanadi* which is 
apparently a title indicating supreme power, are titles assumed evidently 
at the time of coronation and as such could not be borne by the uncrow- 
ned members of the royal family. There is thus hardly any doubt that 
Rakkasa Ganga was crowned king. Considering that in February 1003 
A. C. his uncle Nitimarga was on the throne, as is evident from the Sige 
vira kal and also, that soon thereafter the Ganga power was overthrown 
by the Cholas, Rakkasa Ganga would readily seem to hav$ ascended the 

85 K G. II S, E. 69 (11. 31. 51, 74, 96, 98, 104) 

86 M.O.I. p 44, 
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throne in succession to Nitimarga, who must have therefore died within a 
few weeks or months of the Sige stone record. Vasava, the younger brothe^^ 
of Nitimarga and the father of Rakkasa Gahga cannot have therefore ruled 
as king; evidently he ihust have predeceased his elder brother. And 
Rakkasa Ganga himself cannot have ruled for more than some months, 
or at most a year, as with the capture of the Gahga capital Talakad in 
1004 A.C. the Gahga kingdom was once for all conquered and annexed 
by the Chojas, perhaps in the very first year of his reign, and this is 
sufficiently corroborated by the fact that hardiy any record of his reign 
has been met with so far. Rakkasa Gahga II, as he would be properly 
called in as much as his uncle Rajamalia also bore that name, was thus 
the last king of the original main line of the Western Gahgas, as neither 
his brother Arumuliceva nor the latter’s son Rajavid>adhra ever sat on 
the Gahga throne. The Gahga power which had ruled Mysore and even 
beyond for nearly 750 years from C. 250 A.C., was thus brought to an 
end by the Choi a conquest and annexation of the Gahga kinjgdom In 
1004 A. C. 

The last steps in the Gahga genealogy with the regnal peiiods of 
the last four kings would then stand as follows : 

Butuga 


Marula-deva i. Satyavakya 2. Satyavakya 3- (Govindara) Vasava 
Marasiifaha Rakkasa- Nitimarga 
962-^973 A,C. Ganga I. 97,-986 A.C. 

Rajamalia 
973- 916 A.C. 


4 Govindara Satyavakya Arumuli-deva 

Rakkasa Ganga 11 . _ J 

ioo3“~io04 A.C Rajaditya gHqs 

Rajavidyadbara* 



ON THIS TSBH SJlTATiHUIA. 


V. R. RAMACHANDRA DlKSmTAR, M.A« 

Attempts at tlie derivation and explanation of the name ^ata- 
vahana as that of Sfitakarpi have been made by scholars from time to 
time, and still the real etymolofify is yet to be knov>a. Sometimes the 
philologist gives much more fanciful derivation of these terms than that 
given in some of our own books which build op legendary halo round 
ancient names. I have tried elsewhere to explain the name ^atakarpi. 
(see Ind. Culture, Vol. II) In this paper I wish to examine the equally 
important term Satavahana. At the outset we have to decide about the 
form of the expression. J. F. Fleet had dismissed the form 6atavihana 
with the palatal sibilant as wrong assigning of course the reason that in 
Sanskrit texts the forms are distinctly Satakarpi with the dental s as in 
inscriptions and Satavahana as in Bipa’s Har$acarita. {JRA8, ipi6« 
pp. 8i6 — i;). But as against this we have to point out that Vatsyayanai 
much earlier than Bapa, had used the palatal sibilant for these two 
names, and Dr. Fleet was not unaware of this. If we agree with the 
learned Indologist that it is not possible that Vatsya^ana himself could 
have used the palatal sibilant in these two names we have to face another 
difficulty which arises Irom an unexpected quarter. In Tamil 

literature we meet with the expression Shtavahana, being a synonym of 
Sattan, a god of the Pakhapda sect. And this form is certainly instruo 
tive* It is not altogether easy to discard the form Satavahana* 

The term Satavahana occurring in Tamil literature is then 
interesting and, affords perhaps a tangible clue to attempt a correct 
explanation of the expression. The evidence of the fourteenth century 
work Kalpapradipa by Jinaprabbasuri on the etymology of the term 
cannot be taken at its face value. Nor the evidence of the Kathdearit^ 
sdgara, explaining the term as one who rode on Sata, a Yak$a in the 
form of a lion, be declared wholly fanciful in the light of an independent 
examination based on Tamil literary works* Sata with its variant Sitaka 
means hhuta (see Tamil Lexicon) and may represent the Yak$a in the 
form of a lion, though elephant is commonly mentioned as the riding 
animal of Sattan. 

It has been generally accepted that the name Satavahana is the 
familymame* This statement is based, among others, on the Nasik cave 
Inscriptions (No. 22^ £}p. Ind. Vol. VIII, p. 93 and No, 2 Ibid* p* 6o)* 
It is also a settled fact that the Andhras of the Purapas belong to the 
Sitavahana-Satakarpi group; and we have to take it that the Satakar^is 
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were a branch of the g^tSLt Satavihana family. There is the nnassailmbfe 
proof of the KamoMdra when it mentions king Kuntala both as a Sltakarpi 
and a ^tavShana* We have further the authority of HSmachandra who 
renders Hala as a synonym of §§tavahana. {Abhidhanadnidma^^ 7 is}« 
These references show that the Andhras of the Pura^as belong to a 
to a certain llhtavihana family. 

The next question is who was this §atavahana« celebrated so 
much in ancient literature, and from whom later kings wanted to connect 
their ancesty, for example, the Lohara dynasty mentioned in Kalhaqa's 
Rdjatarangiipi, Critically speaking, two explanations are alone possible. 
One is that l^atavahana was a remote and perhaps a semi-historical 
ancestor of the early Andhras. He should have been the first ruler to 
start a new dynasty of kings, and having been invested with ideal glory, 
his descendants perpetuated his name by tacking his name to their own 
personal names. If this title of the datakarni kings were to be the 
family name preserving the memory of an illustrious person* his name 
could not have been ^atavahana* but l^atavahana. For example, Rama, 
the Ik^vaku prince could not call himself Kakustha after a distinguished 
ancestor of his, but he could style himself Kakustha* to show that 
he belonged to the famous line or family in which Kakustha had the 
honour to belong. Unfortunately we do not meet with the form S'ata* 
vahana in literature or epigraphy. 

If .it were to be contended that S'atavahana is the proper form 
of the expression, then the other alternative explanation about the identi- 
fication of the title seems to hang on the cult embraced by the S'atakarpis. 
To venture a conjecture, the ^itakar^i- Andhras were the followers of the 
S^atavahana cult. Let us explain what this S'atavahana cult means. In 
commenting on the term S'attan, a god of the Pakhapda sect, in the 
Tamil classic ^ilappadikdram, Adiyarkkunallar makes it a synonym for 
S^atavahana* Again, in the ancient Tamil lexicons Divdkaram^ and 
Pingala nikhanfu^ S'atavahana is given as another name of S^attan. The 
Divdkaram further makes the statement that there were as many as 
ninety-six heretical sects, with their respective doctrines and S'attan was 
versed in them. From the context of the story given in the Silappadu 
kdram where Saltan is introduced* we have to infer that people even of 
the orthodox community frequented temples sacred to S'attan and invoked 
the deity’s aid to tide over their difficulties. Even to-day remnants of 
the Shasta temples are seen in the boundary limits of the villages in 
South India and the belief is still with us that the votary gets his wish 
granted. Apparently the B'attan cult (Sanskrit: S'asta)* was indigenous to 

* In Andhra there is a cult called 8%ta.badi which is the means tor invoking 
evil spirite to cause bodily harm to others, Ed. 
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South India, and with the impact of Sanskrit culture, the S'asta cult 
came to be looked upon as heretical in character. Later on when the 
cult eaiued universal acceptance the Purapas dubbed this S'asta as Hari* 
haraputra* Legend goes that he was the son bom of S'iva when He 
embraced M5hini (Vi^pu in disguise). Whatever may be the later 
development of the S'attan cult, in the age of the 8ilappadikSrom 
(roughly second centui^’ A.D.) which was also the epoch of the imperial 
Andhras it was by no means an orthodox cult. We venture to conjecture 
that the S'atakarpi-Andhras were votaries of this cult, and adopted the 
name of the deity as thie family title. This is perhaps why the Aita- 
rij/a Brahmaifa^ and Sdnkhayam Srauta Sutra^ do not include the 
ancient Andhras among the orthodox tribes. It is however worthy of note 
that the S'atakarpi kings who held tolerant views on religion claimed to 
belong to higher castes or varnaa^ and engaged themselves in Vedic 
sacrifices. This leads us on to reexamine an interesting chapter of early 
Andhra History, viz,, the religion of the early Andhras. We reserve this 
fur a future occasion. 


1. vir, 18, Other tribes mentioned in this connection are Pupdras, Sabaras 
Pulindas, and MAtibas. 

8. ZV. 26. 


8. See Nasik Cave Int. No. 2. 



The Aesthetic Aspect of 
the Early HediaeYal Indian Seals. 

HIRANANDA SASTRI, M.A., M.OL., D.LitU 

The belief is usually held that early Indian coinage certainly 
decayed so decisively that not even one mediaeval coin deserves notice 
for its aesthetic merit. Numismatists would say that coinage in India 
began to deteriorate after the early Gupta period but revived during the 
Mughal rule. We do not find coins like those of the lyrist type which 
were issued during the reign of Samudragupta the great or of the horse- 
man type which were struck in the time of Chandragupta II. It is 
admitted on all hands that these coins display numismatic skill of a very 
high order. Their design is ornate and the execution is excellent. The 
modelling of the King's figure and the delineation of the features are 
remarkably skilful and lifelike. To say that such issues are only ''slavish 
imitations of the Indo-Greek or the l^aka coins'’ will be too parochial 
for serious considerations. Coins issued after Skandagupta do show 
deterioration in design and execution. But this does not mean that the 
mudras also began to follow suit. On the other band if the word is 
taken in the larger sense we shall have to admit that 'aesthetic merit* 
continued to exist in Indian mudras* The word mudra in Sanskrit is 
applied not only the seals but also to coins. This is clearly shown by 
the seals or sealings excavated at Nalanda, some of the Indore coins and 
other testimonies. Legends like Suchandddakiya-grama-mudrlvam are 
found on some of the clay seals dug out at Nalanda. The Indore silver 
coin of Yesvant Rao bears the following legend in Sanskrit: — 

Obv* Sri*Indraprastha-sthito laja, Chakravarti bhumapdale | 

Tat prasadat krita mudra, Loke»smin vai virajate || 

JBav. Lakshmikanta pad-ambhoja, bhramarayita-chetasah 
YaSavantasya vikhyata, mudraisha prithivi-tale || 

The word coin is derived from the Latin term cunsus which means a 
wedge-shaped die used for stamping money. The clay seals mentioned 
above are similarly stuck from dies. On inspecting the seals which have 
been unearthed from several ancient sites in India it becomes evident 
that the art of striking mudras did not deteriorate but continued to 
develope during the early mediaeval period in India. Take for example^ 
the seal^ of $arvavarm| Maphbari. One can confidently assert that they 
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will stand any test* The figures carved on them, human as well as ani- 
mal are both sprited and realistic,^ The figures of the chat^alas and 
the bull engraved on them are wanting la nothing as far as their artistic 
execution is concerned. Several clay seals which have been excavated 
at Naianda and whidt belong to the kings of Assam or of the Chandra 
dynasty will bear me out. In passing I might add that some of these 
seals also give legends in verse like the Gupta coins. These legends are 
written in a way which exhibits great caligraphic skill doing credit to 
the writer and the modeller. The testimony afforded by these seals will 
suffice to show that the art of making ornate and well executed dies 
indicative of aesthetic development of a high order did not deteriorate 
bat continued to thrive in India even after the Gupta epoch to which 
the above mentioned seals belong. 


1 See Fleet Carpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. III, plate XZX, and 
Epigraahia Indicot vol, XXI, plate A, A-1, as well as my note in the latter (p. 78). 



UpalaYada Copper-plate Grant of 
Ranaka Ramadeta of Tailapa Family. 


Satyanarayana Rajaguru 

Some three years back a set of copper-plates was found under 
the earth while digging a field at the foot of a hill between the villages of 
Upalavada and Bagasula, about five miles to the north-east of the town 
Parlakimidi (18^-48^ N, 84*- s"' E) in the Ganjam District, (Orissa). In the 
month of November 1933 the plates were brought to me by the M ah ant 
Sri Dayal Das Babaji of Bagasula for decipherment. 

The present set consists of three plates. On the first side of the 
first plate and the second side of the third plate nothing has been 
written. The first side of the third plate contains only four letters. The 
second side of the first plate and both sides of the second plate contain 
each six lines of subject matter. 

Each plate measures ^ in length, 2,1' in width and i/s" in 
thickness. The edges of the plates are raised into rims in order to 
protect the writing, and indeed the letters are quite clear and legible. 
At a distance .of from the edge of each plate there is a hole, half 
an inch in diameter, through which runs a copper ring. The ring 
holding the plates is 4*" thick and 8* in circumference. Its diameter 
measures The two ends of the ring are soldered into a circular 

seal which is iH* thick, in diameter and 4M* in circumference. 
There is a couchant bull standing in the centre of the seal, the height 
of which is 3/5*. To the left side of the bull there lies an emblem of 
“anku^a'\ one inch in length. A similar type of “anku^a" is to be found 
in the copper*plate grants of the Ganga kings of Kalinga who are known 
as Gajapatis'or *‘the lords of elephants'\ Each letter engraved in the 
grant measures on the average. 

The characters employed in this inscription may be called the 
*‘Odra-Kalinga-type”.i Some scholars call this “Kasmiri'^ or “Sarada** 
type. But it will be more appropriate if it is called ** Odra* Kalinga'* 
type for its special significance of resembling the present Oriya characters. 
When the Kalinga script of the medfasval age that bears a slight resem* 
blance to the present Telugu letters is called by the name of ‘*Tel* 
Kalinga”, then the scrif^ of the present inscription should appropriately 
be named “Odra-KalingS^* characters. 

1 Th$ Palawgraphy of India by Gauriiankar Hirachand Olha. p. 73 * 77 . 
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The letters present a typical mixture of Oriya lipi e, g* kha^ 
ja» tka» pa, dha* pat sat ha ; and there is much similarity of the letters 
u, ka, dst na, ba, bha, ma. ya, la and sa. Two varieties of 'na\ *bha’ 
and ‘la* are to be seen in this inscription. 

There are many examples of peculiar interchange of letters to 
be found in this inscription, of which the following are to be met with 
in many places: — (i) *sa* is used for '§a* and ‘i^a e> p., ‘6abda* for 

*£abda* (line 2), saurya for 'iSaurya’ (1. 3), *vams5dhbava* for *vam- 
^odhbava* (I. 4), ‘pravesa* for ‘pravesa* (1. 7) ‘sasana* for *iSasana’ 
(1. 9 and 19), ‘vamsa* for ‘vam^a* (l. 9). ‘bhavisyati* for ‘bhavi§yati* 
(1. ic), ‘varsa* for ‘yarsa' (1. 12), and ‘disa’ for ‘disa' (I. 16)* 

(ii) ‘ja^ is used for ‘ya’. e flr., ‘jo’ for ‘yo’ (l. 13) and 'y^yate’ 
for ‘jayate* (1. 14). 

(iii) ‘kha* is used for ‘k§a*. e, ‘Rakhasa' for ‘Rak§asa' 
(1. 13), and ‘brkha’ for ‘brksa’ (l. 17). 

(iv) ‘ta* is used for ‘tta’. e- g,, ‘data^ for ‘datta’ (I. 11), 
‘Svadatam’ and ‘Paradatam’ for ‘Svadattam* and ‘Paradaltam’ (l. 13) 
and ‘Utara* for ‘Uttara’ (1. 15). 

(v) *pa* is used for ‘na*. e. g,, ‘Sapdhi’ for ‘Sandhi* (lines 
15 and 17). 

Similar peculiar changes of letters are generally found in the 
modern Oriya language. The language of the inscription is Sanskrit. The 
grant is composed in prose except the two Slokas quoted fiiSm 'Manava 
Dharma Sastra’, at the end as is generally found in the granU of Kalinga 
and Orissa. The script used in this inscription is similar to the scripts 
found in the copper-piate-grants of Anantavarma Chodaganga Deva who 
flourished in the 12th century A. D, So, on Palaeographical grounds, I 
put this grant between the nth and 12th century A. D, 

Text 

First Plate; Second Side* 

1. Oih Svasti ( I *) ChikhalisthitaihiParamamaheSvara samadhigata paih- 

2. cha mahaSabda mata’pitf'padanudhyata satya-Saurya-daya- 

3* dina-guparsa(ih)padadharabhuta- A g i d e v I vara-labdha>prasada*l 

4« T a i 1 a p a yam^odbhava maha vija(y)a rajya pravarddhama* 

5. na R S P a k a R a m a d e v a padah ku§alinab [ll^j yava(t) cha- 

6. ndrarka*medinf*vartatS tavat putra^pautra*$aiiitatin3m« 


1 Rscud : *Tara*pratt 4 a-labdha* Ed. 
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Second Plate ; First Side* 

• 7. sajala-sthala*chatu(s)sim-avachhina ^ achata-bhata-pravesa{^a) R§va 

8 . a a Nayakasya Upalavada grain 5 «»yam prasadakrto ^ a- 

9. smabhi tambra saSanah ill) Asmin vaibsas-cha dikhii^ie (?) 

10. ye kechita raja bhavis(sh)yati tasya patle la- 

11. gndsoham mama dat(t)am «*opaharita Agumeka pacla 

12. m*ekaiii HI*) Yo hareta vasundbaram divam ^ vars(sh)a sahasraih. 

Second Plate ; Second Side. 

13* y(j)ayate brahma rakhasa ^ [ 11*1 Sva dat(t)am para dat(i)afn va jo(y 5 ) 
hareta va- 

14. sundbara (||*)Shashtbim* varsha sabasrani narake y(i)ayate kj:- 
15 mi(h) 1 Purva kdpe Ulumvara gachhi sap(n)dhi Ut(t)ara 

16. disa(Sa) Palaihsa sandtii [ 1 *] paichima k 5 pa sima b^rkha ^ 

17. sandhi Dakshina(i;ia) kopa P a c h a 1 i sandhi B a g a s u 1 a pancha- 

18. titila nasi sandhi [111 Bhaula surma karena likhita la. 

Third Plate : First Side, 

19. mv(b)ra SCsalsanal;! [Ill* 

ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

Rapaka Ramadeva of the Tailapa family that has been glorified 
owing to the boon of the goddess of Agidevi, announced from Chikali, 
the grant of the village Upalavada to one Revapa Nayaka. This village 
is situated to the north of the village: Bagasula and to the west of 
Pachali. The grant ia written by Bhaulasurma. 

Before discussing the question relating to the Conor of the grant 
and the family to which he belonged, namely Tailapavamsa about which 
the present record seems to be the first, the question of identity of the 
places mentioned in the grant deserve our attention, as mostly they may 
throw some light on the family of the donor. There are four places 
mentioned in the grant, (i) Chikhali (capital town), (2) UpalavadR 
(3) Bagasula and (4) Pachali (a mountain). As the copper-plates are 
found at the foot of a hill between the villages of Bagasula and Upala- 
vada, situated about five miles to the north-east of the town Parlakimedi # 
the villages mentioned in the grant may be easily identified with the 

2 Bead : “ohatussimAvaohhinna/’ 3 Bead : ‘pras&dfkft’S* 

4 Bead: Mivya*. ® Bead : ^RAkshasa*. 

6 Bead ; ‘yd'. • 'Idyatd*. 

3 Bead i 'vipkshasa’. ^ • *likhita*i 
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villages now known by the same names, the boundaries of the village 

of the grant exactly tallying with the boundaries of the modern 

UpalavadR village* 

The mountain Pachali may be identified with the modern 

Panchali mountain on the northern boundary of the modern Parlakimedi 
Estate. Linked with the modern Panchali mountain there is a range of 
hills known as Marakad^ hills, in the midst of which we find the ruins 
of a hill*fort, situated in a beautiful valley where there flows a fountain, 
by the side of which is installed a Siva linga, now worshipped by the 
Savaras of the place. One side of the mountain on which all these are 
lying, is just like a flight of steps making the ascent easy, while on the 
other side, it is very steep and difficult of ascent. At some distance from 
the hills there is a small village in which there is a stone statue of a 
"^Pdika JbidV* with a dagger in one hand. All this shows that the place 
must have been an important one. Before attempting the identification 
of the town Chikhali from which this grant is made, I shall have to 
enter into the question of the name by which this part of the country 
was known in olden days. 

In the 5th century A. D., there flourished a king named 
Visakhavarma of the M&thara Dynasty ruling over Kalinga. H made a 
grant of a village named Tapoyaka in K5rashodaka vishaya. This grant 
is found in Kdrashanda, a village situated only two miles from Upalavada* 
About 3 miles to the east of Upalavadn, there is a village called Adava 
in which is found a copper-plate grant of Devendravarmma ofr 184th year 
of the Ganga era, wherein the grant of a village Haduvaka of Pushpagiri 
Panchali vishaya is mentioned. 1^ This village can be no other than 
Adava where the grant was found. In the same village of Adava and 
in the same pot where the grant of Devendravarma was found, there is 
another coppeir-plate grant of Anantavarma of 204th year of the Ganga era 
which records the grant of the village of Talathirtha in Koshtrkavarthini. 
From this it will be clear that Adava, a place three miles from Upala- 
vada is in Koshtrkavarthini, and from the grant of Devendravarmma, 
it is clear that it lies in Pushpagiri* Panchali vishaya also. Hence it can 
be inferred that Pushpagiri Panchali vishaya is in Koshtrkavarthini. 

In another grant of Devendravarmma made in the year 183 of 
Ganga era, mention is made of three villages viz., (i) Sarautamva (2) 
Poppangika and (3) Kurudimbi, all situated in Koshtrkavarthini. ^3 

11 See J.B.O.R.S., VoL, XIV, Pt. ii, pp. 282—84. [Mr. G. Bamadas who 
edits the grant again in the Epigraphia Indica, XXI, p. 23 f., does not read the 
name of Yitikhavarman’s family as * M&thara Dynasty’. Mr. Ramadaa seems to 
correct. £d.] 

12 J.A.H.E^S., Vol. n, pp. 275-76. 

13 Ep* /ltd. VoU HI, pp. 180^84* 
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To the south* west of the town Parlakimedi and about six miles fitom it 
there is a village called Saravak5ta and, about a mile from it ^r five 
miles from the Parlakimedi town there are the villages of Poppai)£i and 
KurudimbL These have to be identified with the villages of the grant, not 
merely on the identity of names but on the fact that the boundaries 
mentioned in the grant are to be found around Poppangi. Hence this 
Poppangi of the grant cannot be the place Vappangi near Chicacole. 

This, coupled with the other facts mentioned above^ clearly shows 
that Kosbtrkavarthani extended from Poppangi, about five miles to the 
south-west of Parlakimedi town, to Adava, a place which is ablaut lo 
miles to the north east of the same town. 

And hence it is that, the villages of I he present grant can safely 
be said to be in Koshtrkavarthini, and that Pushpagiri Pancbali-wishaya 
formed a part of it* It can also be said that K6rish5daka«^vishaya 
also formed part of Koshtrkavarthini, since a grant of Indravarma of 
the Ganga era 1461 mentions a village named Talamula which can be 
identified with the present Talapa^ia, a village about two miles to the 
east of Upalavada. These vishayas and the varthini wherein they were 
parts, were ruled by the kings of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinga from the 
7 th or 8tb century onwards* 

The only place that remains to be identified is the town Ghikhali, 
the place from which the grant under discussion is issued. There is a 
copper-plate grant of#Nandavarma of the Ganga Era 221, mentioning 
Chikhalika as a village in Phareyabhukti. But nothing about the 
location of the village can be traced from it. There is another copper 
plate grant issued in the year 526 of the Ganga era by M adhukamarpava 
son of Anantavarmmadeva, It was edited by Mr. G. Ramdas, and 

in that we find the following: — “Kalinga mapdala prativadha Trikhalu 

panchdtyaai<t 8 i Chinchali Pdtydpura paramesvara The italicised 

portion of this is said to be obscure by Mr. Ramadas. But a reference 
to the impression of the plates published along with his note, clearly 
shows that the reading of that portion is not correct. The correct reading 
is as followsi““ **Kalinga mapdala prativadha Ghikhali Panchalya stdstt 

Chikhalipatnapura parameSvara ** Here also there is one 

point to be corrected. The italicised word “stasti’’ should be %t*sta’' 
With this small correction, which it is quite natural to allow, the portion 
gives the following meaning “The ruler of Chikhali patnapura situated 
in Chikhali Panchali fastened to (t,c) adjoining Kalinga mandala*,,,,,”. 

The name Chikhalipatnapura is a peculiar one. It is not 
mere Chikhali or Chikhalipatna or Chikhalipura. And there is one 


U J.A.H.Il.8., Vol, II, PP. 185-189. 
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village known as Tikalipatna. some 15 miles to the south east of Upala- 
va^a. This Tikalipatna may be identified with Chikhali Fanchaliy a 
nomenclature fou;id in the country lying round about UpalavadR* It is 
therefore safe, I hink, to identify the Chikhali of the grant with this 
Tikalipatna instead of with any other place. No doubt a Chikali is 
mentioned as being coupled with Tamaracheruvu in Varahavarthini; and 
was granted by Vajrahastadeva in Saka 984 to some Brahama^as-t*^ This 
Chikhali may be taken to be Chicacole or any other place lying in that 
part of the country. But the place in which the present grant is found 
is nearly 50 miles from Chicacole. and as far as is known there is 
nothing about Pa.ichali in Varahavarthini, the part of the country in 
which 7'amaracheruvu and Chikhali are situated. Moreover it is stated 
that this Chikhalipatnapura is in Chikhali Panchali, a province ad« 
joining Kalinga naodala. Therefore also it is safe to assume that 
Chikhalipatnapura is the modern Village Tikalipatna, tiiuated six 
miles to the north-east of modern Tikali or Raghunathpura* and was for 
sometime the caDital of the modern TikaJi Zamindari. That '‘cha’^ and 
‘ ta*’ interchange can easily be seen from the words *‘Nata’* and “Nacha** 
(dance) in the present Oriya language. 

Hence, taere is no difficulty in Chikhali becoming Tikali. 
Having proceeded thus far with the identification of Chikbalipatnapura 
of the copper-plate grant of Madhukaman;iava, I now proceed to the 
identification of (Chikhali of the grant under review. For this purpose 
a copper-plate grant of Madhyamaraja III found on the top of^ a temple 
at Tikali will be found very useful. That copper-plate gives the 
following genealogy : — 


i 

Raoak^dhbha. 


Madhyamaraja I* 

1 

Dharmaraja. 

1 

Madhyamaraja II, 


I 

Pattavyallappa. 

1 

Tailapa (yuvaraja). 

I 

Madfayamaraja III. 


17 Ep. Ind., Vol. IX. pp. 94. 

18 J.B.O.Il.8., Vol. ly, pp. 162-67. 
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The last Madhjamaraja of this genealogy, the donor of the 
grant, is the grandson of’ Pattavyallaparaja about whom we find the 
following verse : — 

"Bhrdta tasya N a a un d a parvataHroratn^ drcchii-0 dr a r^kahiian^ 
Pattavyallapardja ity^avanipo jdtah %a Sakrdpamak 1 
Kdpdt kr^to> krpa7ia niMraka aakhak aaihkliyl vijitya dvi^ak, 

Bdjd avath punar^nttardm^^gatam^api prdpdmdlam yo yaiaff>\Y* 

Pattavyallaparaja, the brother of Rapakshobha became king in 
Odra deiSa where the peak of Nasunda Parvata is the crest jewel. He 
was like Indra and got back the fair name and fame which he lost 
previously- 

That this Odra de§a is adjoining Kimedi and Gidrisingi (present 
Khidisingi) is known from the Dirghasi inscription of Vanapati, dated 
Saka 997 or A. D. 1075 The Odra de^a of the above verse compared 
with the Odra de^a of the inscription will tell us that the part of the 
country lying round modern Tikali may be taken to be the country 
in which Pattayallaraji was crowned. The Nasunda parvata of the 
verse may be taken to be the hill near Nandava fores* in the modern 
Parlakimedi Estate very near the boundary between it zud' Tikali. This 
Nandava forest is about three or four miles from Tikalipatpa. The 

Nandava hills are full of natural beauties and connected with 

Mahendra parvata by a range of hills'^called Durga and Lavapya gada, 

that they are rightly called the crest-jewel of Odra Desa 

There is another verse in the Tikali copper- plate grant of 
Madhyamaraja HI which runs as follows, and which shows that he 
succeeded to the throne of his grand-father : — 

^'Pakaha ccheia bhaydt^tu bhubhfda purd vydpdra labdhonnatatk, 
gambhirdd^uru aatya ydga mahitdl"^labdhvd cha prthvtm tatahi 
Tdayci Sri yuvctrdjd T (X i let pa nibhdt^^icipThrdpta jafimd^dciydt 
hhuyo Mddhyant ardja divya yaJdad bdlys^abhavctt bhiipcitikW 

Hence it may safely be said that Tailapa s father and Tailapa s 
son ruled in the part of the country which is round about Tikali pafna 
and it requires no further stretch of imagination to suppose that Tailapa s 
successors were ruling there only. 

The donor of the present grant is Rapaka Ramadeva; and be 
calls himself a scion of Tailapavaifasa. This TailapavaiiiSa can there- 
fore be no other than the family to which Tailapa s father and Tailapa s 


19 Wp Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 814-18. 
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sew Though it is dailodbhava vamda ouly, it might be known 

in DiiSa and the surrounding countries as Tailapa vaxhSa, from 

the powers displayed by Tailapa, as can be seen from the expression 
'Vuvarija Tailapa nibhat saihprapta janmodayat” in the second of the two 
verses Quoted above* Tailapa, the ancestor of Rapaka RamadSva cannot 
thmfore be supposed to belong to any other family, and the town 
Chikhnli from which the grant is issued can be no other than the present 
Tikalipatna, five or six miles from modern Tikali, and not any place 
so far as fifty miles away from the same as Chicacole. It must be 
remembered that Ramadeva of the grant was a ^'Rapaka”, and his king- 
dom was under the supremacy of the Kalinga kings under whom 
**Rapaka’* was a title given to ‘Paheha vishayadhipati*, as can be seen 
from the grants of the Kadamba kings 20. Hence it is clear, that (i) 
Rapaka Ramadeva of this inscription can safely be said to have descended 
from Tailapa of the Sailodbhava dynasty; and (2) that the places men- 
tioned in the grant are in K5shtrkavarthin! and also very near to the 
modern town of Parlakimedi and (3) that Chikhali from which the grant 
is issued may be identified with the modern Tikalipatna, a place five 
miles from the town Tikali* 

The donee of the grant is one Revana Nay aka, and the words 
used in the grant are ''Revana Nayaka prasadikytdyam’’. This clearly 
shows that the village was granted to Revapa Nayaka for some signal 
services rendered by him. '1 he word 'Nayaka in the name indicates that 
the services may be of a military character. As the present g^nt is on 
palaeographical grounds put down to belong to the nth or 12th century 
it may be probable that this Revana Nayaka is the same as Revana 
Nayaka mentioned in the Kaihbakaya grant of the Kadamba king 
Udayaditya, of 6aka 1103 or A. D. ii8r, 21 as being*, the father of 
NIyarpava Nayaka, the donee in the grant* From this we can take 
Revapa to belong to the latter part of the izth centuty A. D., and this 
would give tally with the assignment of the present grant to the nth or 
1 2th century from mere plaeographical considerations. 

20 (1) J.A.H.R.S, Vol. HI pt. 2, 3 & 4; pp, 171—80 and (2) “Th# ^harathr 
(Teluga Journal of Madras) 7th Nov. 1927; pp.116— 30. 

21 Bhartxti** 7th November, 1927 pp. 116—30.* 



THE CHOLA BAJABAJA I 
AND THE EASTERN GHALUKTA ALLIANCE. 


Dewan Bahadur DR. S. Kkisiinaswami Aiyangar, M.A..PH.D., Etc. 

I Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Paniulu in preferring a reguest to me 
to contribute an article to the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Journal 
of the Telugu Academy suggested, as a subject worthy of consideration 
the relations between the Chola Rajaraja and his contemporary 
Chalukya Saktivarman. Having chosen another subject for that 
contribution, it strikes me 1 could do no better than to contribute a 
note on that subject to a volume intended to do deserved honour to 
Mr. Ramayya Pantulu.] 

The tenth century is the century of the formation of the Chola 
empire of South India which, in its best days, tended its authority 
not merely over the whole of the Madras Presidency and a considerable 
part of Ceylon, but also exercised a considerable amount of influence 
upon the East Indian Archipelago, particularly the kingdom of dri Vijaya 
in Sumatra and the territories next adjoining thereto. In the course of 
this history ani, while the Chola kingdom was still struggling to find a 
permanent footing in the south, it had to deal with two large states 
across her northern border, of which the one was the Rashtrakuta empire 
in the north-west. The other kingdom was the kingdom of the Eastern 
Chalukyas along the coast, which had already reached a stage of decline. 
The Chola-Chalukya relations, which we propose discussing in the note, 
is an incident in this inter-relation among the three states mentioned. 

The Chola kingdom was a new foundation. At the commencement 
of the tenth century, it had been brought to a stage of formation as a 
block of territory taking within it the ancient Chola kingdom proper* 
the Tondamandalam, which was the Pallava territory proper, and Kongu. 
thus bringing the northern frontier of this new foundation into touch 
with the Rashtrakuta empire on the one side through the Gangas, with 
the territory of the Bapas and the Telugu Cholas next adjoining towards 
the east of the Gangas, with the Nolamba and the Vaidumba kingdoms, 
and the Rashtrakutas behind them along the north-west* The kingdom of 
the Eastern Chalukyas lay along the coast across the territory under the 
authority of the Telugu Cholas nearer the coast region. The Vaidumbas 
occupied the teritory round the Cuddapah District in the immediate 
interior. The kingdom of the Fandyas lay to the south, and it had 
Suffered a cii||||ing defeat at the hands of the Cholas reeentlyj aed iwtm 
%% 
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distracted by a civil war within, coupled with invasions from Ceyloui In 
the course of the struggle which lasted almost a whole generation, the 
Pandya kingdom had been badly weakened, and even Ceylon had become 
disorganised and distracted by a civil war commotion more or less con- 
sequent on these frequent wars. Having been subjected to frequent 
Pandyan invasions from the south, the Cholas had now the opportunity 
to retaliate upon them provided only they were in a position to do so. 
The opportunity was there and advantage could be taken of it by any 
Ohola ruler who had the confidence and the means to prosecute an enter- 
prise of that kind with success. The real danger in the enterprise cf 
course is effective interference from Ceylon, and whoever look it upon 

himself to invade the Pandya kingdom among the Chola rulers must 

ipso facto be prepared to meet the possibility of Ceylon invasions as 
well. In the first years of the tenth century, the Chola throne happened 
to be occupied by a capable ruler Parantaka who inherited from his 

father, a kingdom compacted and brought into order by his own efforts 

through a comparatively long reign. He could with confidence proceed 
against the Pandyas. His reign began in A.D. 907, and documents of 
his third and fou.th years claim conquest of the Pandya country and 
sometimes couple Ceylon with it in a title which he assumed namely, 
the *^Conqueror of Madura and Ceylon”. In the course of his long reign 
which extended to 46 years at least, Parantaka had to carry on at 
least two wars against the Pandyas and at least three against Ceylon. 
He succeeded ultimately in bringing the Pandya kingdojjp 'under his 
control, and could lay claim to having achieved considerable success 
against Ceylon, and make it no longer a profitable venture for the 
Ceylonese to come to the assistance of the Pandyas and interfere in the 
political affairs of South India. 

The contemporary of Parantaka on the Rashtrakfita throne was an 
equally capable ruler, but his attention having been drawn to the north, 
he was engaged more or less in a war with the rising power of the 
Giurjaras in which ultimately the Rashtrakuta ruler Indra III achieved 
considerable success. But there followed soon afterwards a succession 
of weak rulers, who not merely neglected the northern frontier but let 
matters take their own course in the southern frontier as well, till we 
come to almost about A. D. 940, when the far longer part of Parantaka’s 

reign was over. This happened to be also a period when the Eastern 

Chalukyas had become a decaying power. Civil wars and disputed 
successions/ the inevitable concomitants of dynastic decline, were much 
in evidence. Up to A.D. 940 therefore the Chola power was able to 
consolidate itself by not merely extending its power substantially 

through the Pandya country getting into an alliance with the CfaSras, 

and beating back the Ceylonese into their own island on the 
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sitley buty by a policy of judicious alliances and wars, even the northern 
frontier had been brought into quiet* Par^ntaka managed to get into 
an alliance with the Gangas, reduce the Bapas to submission and keep 
even the Telugu Cholas and the Vaidumbas, for the moment, clear of 
habitual rivalry between the Gangas and No}ambas on the one side, 
the Vaidumbas and the Telugu Cholas on the other. Just the year 
before A*D. 940 there came to the throne of the Rashtrakutas a 
capable and powerful ruler in the person of Krishna III, and his 
accession marks a turn in the affairs of these kingdoms. As a prince, 
Krishna is found to have been active in the north, and although be 
got into a marriage alliance with the rulers of Chedi and Bundelkhand, 
he asserted the authority of the Rashtrakutas to the extent of fixing his 
hold upon the fortress of Kalanjar and Chitrakuta belonging to the 
Chandelas, thus making the newly rising power of the Chedis and the 
ChandelaSy towards the south of the Gurjaras, more or less dependent 
upon him. But these powers managed between themselves to reduce the 
Gurjara activity on the southern frontier and make that frontier safe 
for these states which lay farther south of them. In the territory of 
Malva, which for some time since, bad already been reduced to a 
positition of a feudatory state to the Rashtrakuta, there was rising a 
new dynasty which did not quite show its hand as yet and continued to 
be loyal. So with the Paramaras in Malva, the Chedis and Chandelas 
farther north, the Gurjaras were held under control. Krishna could 
therefore turn his attention to affairs nearer home almost immediately 
after his accession to the throne. The first power to draw his attention 
would naturally be the power adjoining, which had been generally in 
alliance with the Rashtrakutas, and were of sufficient importance to 
have entered into direct marriage alliance with the imperial Rashtrakutas* 
Krishna followed the traditional policy of alliance with the 6angas, and, 
even before he came to the throne, his elder sister had been married 
to a Ganga prince by name Butuga, and in consequence of this mardage, 
his territory was considerably added to, so that he became the fore- 
runner of the southern viceroys of the later Chajukyas who ruled over 
the vast block of territory consisting of the whole tableland of Mysore 
and the districts adjoining on the northern side considerably into the 
Southern Mahratta country. Butuga was erected into this iraportaht 
position of ruler of the great viceroyalty as the son-in-law of the reigning 
Rashtrakuta. The Ganga alliance was therefore cemented very stibngly. 
and that was the first nail driven into the security of the Cholas in the 
north, particularly as the Ganga ally of the Cholas Prithivipati II died 
and, his territory was annexed by Butuga. That done, Krishnk could 
look forward, to gradually extending his power towards the south eithet 
by conquest or by conciliation* The stimulus to this was provided by 
the fugitive Bapa rulers recently dispossessed of their possessions by 
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the Cholt cuBquefit of the Baqa kingdom* He combined the two; con- 
ciliated the nearer powers and carrying on war against the more distant 
ones* Comparatively early in his reign, he seems to have formed the 
project of driving a wedge into the newly compacted Choi a kingdom by 
acquiring the territory of the Bapas, Perumbapapadii which stretched 
across the basin of the Palar and occupied the block of territory between 
the Cbola country and Tondamandalam. This would be the most 
efiective way of breaking the rising Chola power in the south. The 
alliance between the Gangas and the Rashtrakutas was a great step in 
this direction, and its importance showed itself when the Gangas were 
able quietly to conquer the Nolambas and annex their territory to their 
own* So the Rashtrakuta territory came into contact with that of the 
Cholas all along the Chola north-western frontier, and if only Krishna 
succeeded in gaining the Biqa territoryi either by conquest or by effective 
alliance, the Chola power would be in great danger* Krishna III came 
to the throne in A. D. 939* With his accession and immediate action, 
the kingdom that was compacted at so much pains, and, after three or 
four great wars by Parantaka, was in imminent danger ^on the northern 
sidef and even inscriptions of the third year of Krishna claim conquest 
of *‘Kanchi and Tanjai'' Conjeevaram and Tanjore. This would be 
about the year A.D* 941-42, and, for this year, the actual conquest of 
these two capitals of the Cholas could only be regarded as mere 
rhetoric. But there could be no doubt that Krishna achieved some 
successes in this reign in the course of his efforts to restore the Bapas 
under his influence, and these certainly justify the boast to iome extent. 
Parantaka was for the moment occupied in his southern wars, and that 
was what actually gave the opportunity to the Rishtrakutas to make 
this advance* It did not seem likely that he would cease in his 
activities* War broke out consequently on the northern frontier 
some time about A*D, 94^45. and the Rashtrakuta was able to achieve 
a number of small successes in the northernmost part of the Chola 
territory, which enabled him to push forward towards the south in a 
steady invasion. The crucial battle between the Chola and the Rashtra- 
kuta took place at Takkolam, very near Conjeevaram, where the Chola 
heir apparent Rajaditya opposed the Rashtrakuta invasion, and lost his 
life in the effort in A D. 949. It is this battle that gave the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna the title to conquest of Kanchi* Thereafter gradually he was 
able to take advantage of the defeaty and push southwards. During the 
period of the decade following we find a number or epigraphical records 
referring themselves to Krishna HI, the Rashtrakuta, in the northern 
districts I of the Chola kingdom going down to the southern borders of 
South Arcot, thus giving us clear indication of the RashtrakQta hold in 

1 . S!p. CoUns, a 3 S> 26 ?* 26$, of 19 Q 2 , and 16 , 7i8 of 1908 . 
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t])ie I^thqm pi^t of the Cliola ki&g 4 om« the Toa^man^alani part of il 
TJie karhad plates ^ of Krishna HI dated A. D. descril>ef 

his being: in M eiapadi in the Nortfi Arcpt Districti dUtribtiUafil^ 
largasses among those who rendered valufble services to l^im. This 
indicates the aenith of Krishna’s authority in what was the Chola 
territory and the next decade marks the reaction of Chola effort to 
recover from him the positions lost during this period* The last known 
3rear of Parantaka is 47, which would correspond to A.D. 953*54* 
Probably he died soon after. He was succeeded in rapid succession by 
two of his sonSf who were probably already assisting in the administra* 
tion. His second son Gapdaraditya, who probably was installed im* 
mediately after the death of Rajaditya at Takkolam. could not have had 
more than two or three years of reign at the outside, and that would 
mean perhaps a year or two after the death of Parantaka, He was 
followed by a younger brother, who probably had charge of this northern 
frontier and the conduct of the wars against the Rashtrakutas* A later 
inscription from the self-same Melapadi 5 refers to the construction of 
a memorial to this ruler Arinjaya at a place called Atlur most pro- 
bably in the immediate vicinity* 

Arinjaya’s son, Sundarachola, must have come to the throne 
about the year A.D. 956. Whether he succeded during the lifetime of 
the father, or whether he came to the throne only after kis death, we 
cannot be quite certain about. But in either case, what Arinjaya was 
able to do, to dislodge the enemy from bis hold of the Bapa tenitory, 
did not attain to complete success. All the time the Pandya trouble 
remained, and constituted the pre-occupation of the Cholas; this made it 
necessary for the Cholas to be Janus-faced, operating both on the 
northern and on the southern frontier, the sixteen or seventeen years of 
Sundarachola’s reign being occupied with this work. They were not 
without other trouble at home* There was a rival claimant to the throne 
in the son of Gapdaraditya who was an elder brother of Arinjaya. 
Sundarachola got over the difficulty by assuming authority himself, and 
satisfied the ambitions of his cousin by making him Yuvaraja and 
allaying, for the time being, the fears of the aspirant. They seem 
otherwise also to have taken steps for effective action on the northern 
frontier. This very Arinjaya married three wives, whose names a^e 
mentioned in the epigraphical records. Two of them are named Viipa^ 
Kundavvai, Kundavvai, ^ the daughter of Bhima, and Kodai-PiraUillrt ^ 
probably a Chera princess from the first part of the name. Se alsp 
married a Vaidumba princess by name Kalyapi, and his sop 
sup^eded him on the throne, Parantaka* Sppdarachola was her lOl* 
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fihima, the father t>f Ktndavvai, is taken to be the ChS}ttkya Bhima 
of the Eastern Chajukyas. If that was so, it was likely he would be 
named. Probably this was another ruler in the immediate north of the 
Chola kingdom, particularly, as records of an Araiyan Adittan Bhiman* 
that is, Araiyan Bhiman, son of Aditya. Araiyan being a mere title. We 
shall revert to this Bhima later. It is sufficient to remark here that he 
was probably a Telugu Chola ruler who was brought into the Chola 
alliance, the political alliance being cemented by a marriage. Sundara- 
chola’s first war was against the Pandyas* assisted by the Ceylonese. 
Sundarachola succeeded and carried the war into Ceylon, as the general 
* who led the expedition, Siria Velan by name, fell fighting in Ceylon 6 in* 
the third year of Sundarachola, that is, A.D. 959. This pre- occupation 
it is that made the Chola effort at regaining the northern districts from 
the Rashtrakutas a slow and protected affair, .as they were not able to 
throw the whole of their resources against the powerful Rashfrakutas 
This was probably not the last time that he had to fight against the 
Pandyas. His eldest son Aditya, otherwise called Karikala, had charge 
of the Pandya war, and claimed to have achieved distinction against the 
Pandyas, and even met his death in his effort, although foul play seems 
to have had its own part in bringing about this catastrophe. ^ This was 
about the end of the reign of Sundarachola. Butuga, the stout hearted 
Ganga ally of Krishna died soon after Parantaka, but was succeeded by 
his son Marasimha, who remained as stoutly loyal to his uncle Krishna 
as his father did. So the Rasbtrakuta hold on the northern frontier of 
the Cholas remaiued firm noto^^ithstanding their efforts till KrisHna died 
in A.D. 968, and was succeeded by two brothers in rapid succession, 
till at last a nephew came to the throne in A D. 972. The death of 
Krishna removed the strong hand, and opened the way for the Cholas 
achieving success in their efforts to regain lost territory. This was a 
great deal assisted by the calamities that befell the Rashtrakutas in 
their own territory# 

Rashtrakuta foreign policy in the north, and Krishna's pre- occu- 
pation with the wars in the south, gradually made the feudatory 
Paramaras of Malva to attain to a position of importance. For some 
reason or other, they invaded the very capital of the Rashtrakutas and 
sacked the town. Apparently the Rashtrakutas were unequal to prevent 
this under the last ruler Karka II, a nephew of Krishna. This des- 
tructive attack opened the way for a revolution which was brought about 
by a Cha}ukya feudatory, claiming to be a scion of the old Cha}ukya 
family who overthrew the Rfishtrakutas and set himself op in their stead* 
This removed the Rasbtrakuta trouble so far as the Chola northern 
frontier was concerned. 

6. 106 of 1806. eULl V, 080. - 7. 577 of 1920. 
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This course of Rasbtrakuta history and Krishna's advance into 
the south is necessary to understand the development of a Chola policy 
which ultimately brought the Eastern Cha]ukya dominions within the 
Chola system* We have seen that, in the early years of the tenth cen- 
tury, Rishtrakuta attention was drawn towards the north. Indra’s suc- 
cessful campaigns perhaps drew away his attention from the Eastern 
Chalukyas. The Eastern Chalukyas, it must be remembered, ever since 
Rishtrakuta usurpation in the middle of the eighth century, pursued a 
policy of their own which, in periods proved to be one of definite hosti- 
lity to the Rashtrakutas. The Eastern Chalukya accounts have it that, 
in a period of twelve years, their hero Gupaka Vijayaditya fought as 
many as io 8 battles*^ Allowing for great exaggeration in the statements, it 
Indicates a determination to fight to the death as it were, and in the effort, 
they have achieved considerable successes as they claim to have des- 
troyed the very capital of the Rashtrakutas, which had subsequently to 
be restored. A policy of hostility therefore seems quite clear, and docs 
not require much further demonstration. In the period following, the 
relation between the one state and the other seems to have depended 
a good deal upon the pre-ocupation of the really more powerful 
Rashtrakutas. At the time, Kashtrakuta embroilments with the Gurjaras 
of the north were the probabler cause of the division. Indra's campaign 
therefore left the Eastern Chalukyas free. A somewhat prolonged peace 
had the natural, but unfortunate, effect of making the Chalukyas lose 
their vigour, and even indulge in wars and disputed successions. With 
A. D. 925 and the accession of a ruler by name Tadapa or Tajapa I, 
affairs in the Eastern Chalukya territory were going from bad to worse 
from rapid change of successions and even civil wars among the 
different claimants to the throne. In the condition of affairs 
of the Eastern Chalukyas, the accession of a powerful ruler like 
Krishna III, with a clear-cut policy before him of extending the 
Rashtrakuta empire in the south, must have had its influence upon the 
Eastern Chalukyas as well. However much the separate incidents may 
seem more or less the outcome of the circumstances of the moment, a 
historical study, in the proper perspective, cannot altogether obscure the 
view that a policy, a definite policy, had been shaping itself in the mind 
of Krishna who carried it out in the course of. the next quarter of a cen- 
tury to a high degree of accomplishment. The kingdoms were rising into 
importance in the north, those of the Chedis and the Chandelas. While 
yet his father was on the throne, Krishna apparently interested himself 

d. 8,L2, I, E. Ch&lukya references thereunder. Jnd.Ani.XlV 197 ff, JJtK 34. 
tThis statement seems to be incorrect. It was KarSndra Mygarftja Vijayaditya XX 
that claimed to have waged war against the R&shtraktttas for 12 years ahd 
not GnlM^a Vijayaditya. iSdtJ 
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ill tlie rivalry between the two* He was able to capture the strong 
Chahdela fortresses of Kalanjar and Chitrakuta,’9 we shall have to presume 
with the c6unieuauce« if not the allince, of the rulers of Chedi, as both 
Krishna and his father had tuarried Chedi princesses. The Paramaras of 
Malva were kept in hand, and therefoie at the time of the accession of 
Krishna, the northern frontier was on a footing to cause him no anxiety 
Whatever. By a judicious kind of a marriage alliance he secured the 
safety of the southern frontier as well both for defencet and even lor the 
great offensive he had probably already contemplated against the Cholas* 
The marriage of the Raskfrakuta princess with Butuga« who had just 
murdered his ]>redecessor and had succeeded to the throne of the Gangas, 
and the additions made to his government so as to provide him with a 
government in the south of great resources for war, is a clear indication 
that he was preparing for his southern adventure. He could not march 
south into the Chola territory leaving the hank of the Rashtrakuta king* 
dom exposed to possible attacks from the east. These attacks from the 
Chalukyas, from the previous history of the relations between the tivo, 
were certainly not a remote contingency. Just as the fugitive Bapa rulerst 
fleeing from the successful operations of the powerful Chola Parantaka, 
found sholder under the Rishtrakutas, so there were fugitives from the 
couri of the strong ruler Amma II, when he bad established himself in 
full authority in the Ch&lukya kingdom. That happened to be just 
about the time when Krishna had managed to launch himself into 
his southern campaign in full vigour. The son of a predecessor ^f Amma 
probably made an effort to forward his claims, as in fact he did clearly, 
and, being baulked in his efforts, found shelter under the great Rashfra- 
khfa who would certainly help him when a suitable opportunity offered* 
Hie opportunity did offer itself in the course of years, and we have a 
record of the eleventh year of Amma when, through the operations of 
his rival suppcrted by Krishna III, he had to evacuate the capital and 
flee for shelter into the distant Kallnga, part of which Amma had 
brought under his authority -H This statement in the Cha|kya inscription 
is a clear ihcication that the Chaluhya territory was far more safe on 
the northern frontier, and this clear fact that seems to our notice is bnt 
an indicatibh cf the many others that have not. Badapa the rival seems 
to have certafiniy had very considerable support whidh would show itself 
openly duly When a certain amount of Success had been achieved. But 
sihde A.D. ^en the Rishtrakhta adventure into the south had 

9. E. 1, V, 190. E. 1 . ZlX, 287. Also Altekar; RftshtrakOtas 113 ff. 

10 Ji? J. ZIK xzi^n, 
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attained to great success, and Krishna was actually in the northern part 
of the Chola territory, and he could equally be active in the east, and 
send Amma into temporary exile, gives again a clear indication of the 
importance that Krishna attached to this section of work. Probably 
the return of Amma II to power resulted in an understanding’ between 
the two rulers That would have made the whole northern frontier of 
the Cholas open to Rashtrakuta attack in perfect safety. Taking the 
period soon after the battle of Takkolam, say A.D. 950, the position 
would be somewhat like this. The Ganga chieftain, Butuga was just in 
an intoxication of power after the victory against the Chola heir- 
apparent, and, in the full enjoyment of a block of territory which con- 
stituted the southern, and even the palatine, viceroyalty of the Karpataka 
empires, Rashtrakuta as well as Ch^ukya. By his recent conquest 
which followed the battle of Takkolam, the bulk of the territory of 
Perumbapapadi had been annexed to it. A little before this time, 
Nolambavadi had been conquered and annexed to the Ganga territory. 
Thus the territory and the power of the Gangas were extensive and 
great respectively. The death of Parantaka just a few years after this 
left the Chola empire without a powerful enough guardian. So all the 
south appeared to lie at the feet of Krishna. Only he should be up 
and doing to take advantage of the situation thus created. Of course 
the Cholas were not going to surrender without a fight, and the feeble 
struggle that the immediate successors of Parantaka put up, could but 
have comparatively little success. What is our point, however, is how 
the Cholas actually persisted fn their efforts against the powerful enemy 
who had riveted his hold upon the Chola kingdom in such strength. 
The Pandya campaigns, Ceylon looming in the distance all the time, had 
not been brought to a definite end as yet, and was not to be till much 
jater. The possibility of having to fight in the south was the first 
demand upon the Chola policy; but they could not carry on that fight 
safely and efficiently, unless they could make adequte provision, at least 
to maintain their reduced northern frontier such as it happened to be. 

After the conquest of the Bapa territory, at least a very considerable 

part of it, the only states with whom the Cholas could come to an 
agreement and make their support available to them — at least for 
defensive purposes — were at the lime three. The Telugu Cholas of 
of whose history we know comparatively little for this period, and the 
Vaidumbas who occupied the gap between this Chola territory and the 
Rashtrakfita frontier. If that could be secured, then it would leave only 
the Bipa frontier open in the north, and efforts could be made to dis- 
lodge the enemy from that region* That this necessity of the position 
was realised by Parantaka himself is clear from the marriage alliances, 
of which we have hints in the records of these Cholas. Parantaka's 

youngest son had married apparently the daughter of a chieftain who 
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goes by the name Araiyan Adittan Bhiman* Anotben it might be a 
ChSra princess as already statedi and a third who was a Vai^umba 
princess, and this prince Arinjaya or ArikulakSsari, probably had charge 
of the northern war after the death of Rajaditya at Takkolam. It looks 
as if the Bhima who ii under reference is not the Bhfma of the 
Chilukyas, as Tamil records usually state it clearly that that was the 
case, Cbajukya Bhima or Telinga Bhima being more or less expressions 
in reference to him. So long as Krishna was alive and the possibility 
of a Pandyan invasion was not quite remote, the Cholas could do but 
little except to remain on the defensive, and, when the Rashtrakuta 
influence was well established in the court of the Eastern Cha}ukya& 
they could have done nothing in that direction, except of course to take 
note of it that, in regard to any future course of action on their part, 
the establishment of the correct relation between the Eastern Chalukyas 
and themselves would occupy an important place. When Krishna died 
and the Rashtrakuta power was reduced to impotency by the Paramara 
invasion and the sack of the capital, and by the subversion of the 
dynasty itself by the Chalukyas, the Cholas obtained the respite from 
the north-western frontier to make an effort to restore themselves to their 
own position. They would naturally therefore make the first bid to 
bring the Eastern Chalukyas into the circle of their friends and allies. 
The last quarter of the tenth century therefore was a period when the 
Cholas had to be much more active than usual, to bring their relations 
with the Pandyas to a mere settled condition and make their efforts in 
the central region to destroy the Rashtrakuta hold upon ^he Bapa 
country, and gain back as much of their possessions in the north as 
they possibly could, leaving the Gangas aside for the moment. The 
Ganga Butuga died just about the time when Parantaka died, and his 
successor remained loyal to Krishna during his lifetime. When the 
Chalukya revolution took place, the Gangas were deprived of the 
powerful Rashtrakuta support because it was the Chalukya power that 
was ruling now instead, and their attitude towards the Gangas was 
doubtful. In this state of affairs, the Cholas were distinctly in a 
position of advantage to attend to the Eastern Chalukya affairs. 

The year A.D. 972 ““S marks the Chalukya revolution in the 
R^htrakuta empire. It also marks the end of Danarpava's reigp, 
according to Eastern Chalukya record^ and the commencement of the 
so-called interregnum. In Chpla history also it reaches a critjc^al ppipri 
but a revolution sipiilar either to that of the Rashtrakuta, or of the 
Eastern Chajukya was avoided by the equanimity <and statesmanlike attitude 
of thj^ princely heir- apparent to. the thrpne of the CholaSf^ Rajarajav 
The period from thfi^ death of Parantaka in A.D. 953-54 to A.f). 972*3 
was a period in which the Chpla power could hardly claim; to be in aa 
strong a position as it was under the great Parantaka. His imQiediate 
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successor ar two. duriiiR the AOxt three or four years followiag 
Paraataha's death, were comparatively feeble rulers. It is only when 
Parantakas successor, Sundarachoia-Parantaka II succeeded to the 
throne that there came into the Choia administration anything* like the 
old vigour* Even sc, Suhdarachohi s pre* occupations were with the 
Pandyas, and the northern frontier came in for comparatively less 
attention than the south. The decisive battle in which a victory against 
the Pands^s is claimed by Prince Adit} a whose death soon followed 
brought matters to a decisive point on the Pandya side, and more 
attention could now be given to the northern frontier. At that time 
came in a succession dispute following the death of Sundarachola. Of 
Sundarachola's sons the eldest, the valiant Aditya, surnamed Karikala, 
achieved distinction in the Pandyan wars of the south and died soon 
after perhaps by foul means as there is reason to suspect, owing 'to the 
machinations of the person who actually succeeded to the throne* 
Uttamachola, son of Gandaraditya. Personally speaking this prince 
ought to have succeeded to the throne ot his father. But that did not 
come about. The father was probably followed by his younger brother, 
and he was followed by bis own son Parantaka II, Sundarachola. There 
is the possibility that, at the time of the accession of this last ruler. 
Uttamachola did put forward his claims^ and he was made to stand 
aside because of the needs of the houri and give place to a more 
proved general and administrator in the person of Sundarachola. The 
prince that stood aside for the father must be old enough, and. 

perhaps even strong enough, to put forward tenable claims to succeed 
him, at least, whether there was a previous explicit agreement or no. 
It seems therefore probable that there was some kind of an under- 
standing. Uttamachola would therefore assert his claims. Aditya's 

achievement in the Pandya wars on behalf of his father would naturally 

put him forward as the most suitable successor to Sundarachola, and 
there is reason to suspect that he was cut out of the way, perhaps by 
assasination which must have been brought about in the interest of 
Uttamachola. Whatever his personal responsibilities may be in regard to 
the matter, the question would therefore naturally ariae whether the 

succession Of Uttamachola to the Ghola throne would be undisputed. 
Aidtya II, Karikila the distinguished son of Sundarachola, had a 
younget brother of sufficient age* and of undoubted capaciay to advance 
his 'CtainEts immediately on Adltya^s death, and, if Sundarachola were yet 
alive, eton on his deathbed, we may well believe it that he would 
naturally hatre preferred the son succeeding* although the possibility is 
not sided odt that he lelt bound by the previous ajgreettiont to let 
UttaiUh qnicceed him in jisreference. Whether the agreement was actually 
due Jio tile 'inlOiaession ^f Smidirachola or no, the ladt etaidh ^Olit th 
and let vmm succeed The 
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seem to have continued f{ri 4 l^dl)|r .ipis Uttama’s mother conitnued under the 
protection of Rajaraja, ey^/lpIlpV he had succeeded to the throne, a 
respected royal persona£:e ^i|q cpuld indulge in making grants, such as 
royal personages were allowed ta Therefore the succession of Uttama* 
chola was peaceful, not withstanding the discussions and arrangements 
they have made. If this could be accounted for only on the under* 
standing that prince Rajaraja deliberately decided to stand aside as* 
under ordinary circumstances, he would have asserted his claims to the 
throne and was apparently in resources to do it effectively. The fact 
that he did not do it is the clearest possible indication that he wished 
deliberately to avoid what had actually taken place at the time in the 
two distant capitals of the Rashtrakutas and the Eastern Chalukyas, 
namely that Rajaraja did not like to bring about the dynastic revolution 
in the Chola empire which had actually taken place in the Rashtrakuta 
and even in the Eastern Chajukya kingdom. Rajaraja obviously enjoyed 
a certain amount of power and position, and perhaps was playing an 
active part also in the administration of the empire. The revolution 
that had actually been taking place in the Rashtrakuta empire and in 
the kingdom of the Chajukyas left the northern frontier quiet. The 
Gangas were isolated from the Rashtrakut^s, the new power of the 
Western Cha}ukyas, not having had the time to think out and adopt a 
southern policy of their own. It is that that saved the Chola empire* 
and it is that that perhaps saved Uttamachola the ill repute of not 
having done enough to maintain the Chola kingdom. His ^ctual rule 
extended over at least twelve years, and during this period the northern 
frontier of the Chola capital was more or less in peace by diplomatic 
arrangements with the minor powers^ the major powers being out of 
action by their own respective revolutions. It must have been clear to 
Uttamachola and the administrators under him, among whom perhaps 
was Rajaraja, that the most redoubtable enemy to be provided for on 
the old Rashtrakuta frontier was the Ganga power, and this happened 
at the time not to be in a position to prosecute, on their own res- 
ponsibility* the vigorous policy followed by Butuga in the previous 
generation chiefly through his alliance with Krishna* the Rashtrakuta. 
The object of being the advance along the north-west, the Chola power 
ought to make revision for the otherside remaining quiet. It therefore 
was the essential need of the situation that the Cholas should get into 
some kind of alliance with the Eastern Chalukyas, if that were possible, 
before they get into definite relations with the newly rising power of the 
Chalukyas of Kalyapi, that is, the Western Chalukyas. It does not 
require much prophetic vision or foresight, putting ourselves in the 
circumstances of A.D. 973, to see that the most dangerous frontier of 
the Cholas on the north-west could be brought under, and the Gangas 
culd be conquered after the Chilukya revolution, if ever there was the 
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possibility for^,the Chola to do so. The project mu^ have formed 
therefore early in the mind, if not of Uttamachola, at least of tibe 
coming aspirant, prince Rajaraja. As a matter of fact the moment tint 
Rajaraja felt himself in a position tvo take vigorous action, .the firnt 
objective of attack was Gangapadi, if the Cholas were not to be too 
late and see that the Gangas were again well backed by the power 
behind them, the newly rising Chalukyas. 

That questions of policy were not altogether unknown to thfse 
Indian rulers is exhibithed, in the clearest manner possible, by the 
attitude that the Rashtrakuta Krishna adopted towards the Eastern 
Chalukyas, The tell tale fact that, in the eleventh year of Krishna, he 
countenanced the efforts of Badapa, a collateral aspirant to the Chajukya 
throne of Vengi to the extent of actively interfering and dispossessing 
Amma lit the actual ruler for the time. This took place in the year 
A. D. 956, when Krishna, after having achieved, even perhaps unlooked 
for successes in the south, was still occupied in the Chola country and 
had mastered possession at least of Perambapapadi, and a great deal 
more of the Chola empire on the northern side. In the midst of these 
pre-occupations that he should have interfered in the affairs of the 
Chalukyas, in the manner that he had actually done, would show tkat 
he set great value upon his influence prevailing in the Cha]ukya territory, 
at least to the extent of not having to provide for the defence of that 
frontier efficiently, so long as he was occupied in the south. When 
Krishna passed away and soon after him his empire, it was open to the 
Cholas to make an effort to secure the Chalukya alliance if it were 
possible. But that meant clear vision of the future and capacity to 
arrange matters satisfactorily to put forward with a policy of that kind. 
Circumstances were not propitious in the kingdom of the Eastern 
Chalukyas for a policy like that, and, perhaps even the administration 
of Uttamachola was not even clear-sighted enough to actively carry out 
the policy of the Eastern Chalukya alliance. The death of the strong 
ruler Amma II seems to have been the signal for unloosing the dis- 
turbing elements that had been worrying him throughout his reign, the 
more so after the Rasbttaku{a interference. There seems to have been 
a disputed succession. The Eastern Chalukya records are not quite 
certain about his elder brother succeeding him immediately after bis 
death, although it seems likely that he had ruled for a short period. 
The disturbances seem to have been not the creation of the broker 
Daniui;^avaf although that is not altogether impossible, since he was a 
half-brother, and his relatives figure prominently under the rule mi 
Badapa. It was Badapa, with his friends, who intrigued through the 
assistance of the Rashtrakutas before that, who perhaps found support 
elsewhere, and ultimately overturned the rule of DanSrpava, and set him- 
self upon the throne. This revolution in the Chilukya capital 1^^^^ 
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altogetwi^ lost tilfe Ctiolas, who apparently wete not in a position 
to take any effective action at the time, and the usurper was allowed 
to go on, as v^ell he might, as there was no chance of any interference 
#Ota the RiShttakuta side owing to the Western Chalukya interferOtoOe 
also. Thus the so-Calied period of interregnum in Eastern Cha}ukya 
liistory of course is a period of interregnum from the point of view Of 
the legitimate successors of Amma, but there was some kind of a usurper 
rtiler under Badapa and possibly a brother of* his by name, Tadapa, 

That being the general position, it would be clear that the 
policy of the Chola administration could have been to so arrange matters 
oh the northern frontier as ultimately to result in a Chajokya alliance, if 
the Chola empire is not to suffer what it did in thte later years of the 
reign of the great Parantaka himself and his immediate successors, namelyt 
an invasion in strength from the north-west in which the Gangas would 
play a prominent part leading ultimately e^en to the dismemberment of 
the Chola empire. If that was to be avoided, the Ganga territory must 
be subdued and brought into the Chola system. That could not be done 
satisfactorily Without an understanding with the Eastern Chajukyas. 
It must however be remembered that there were other minor powers 
between the Chola frontier proper and the Eastern Chalukya territory, of 
Which at least two kingdoms are heard of about this period# The one is 
the kingdom of the Telugu Cholas, and the other the Vaidumbas. 
Simultaneously there came to be at the Chola court the fugitive sons Of 
the late ruler Amma, and their presence must have exerted a consider able 
amount of influence. We have already noticed that in the days of 
Parantaka himself he managed to get into marriage alliances With the 
Vaidumbas for certain, and possibly even with the Telugu Cholas* One 
of the queens of Arinjaya, Rajaraja's grandfather haviUg been the 
daughter of a Bhima, and we have shown reason why he should not be 
regarded as the ruler of the Cha}ukyas and that probably he was a 
Uelugu Chola ruler. Whether this was the Telugu Ghola or no the 
Vaidumba matrikge at any rate, gives Clear itodicatioh of a desire, to get 
ihto positive alliances With these hotthern powers. The Occasion fOr 
ihterfeting With the Eastern ChilUkyas came along with the fugitives froth 
the Chhluky Court When the usurper gained the Chajukya throne With 
the assistance Of the Eastern Gatigas of Orissa, in the absence of 
RBshttakflta assistance. Having given asylum to prince Saktivarman Of 
the Eastern ChhlukyaS, it was open to the Cholas to adopt a policy Of 
interference in Eastern Chdlukya affairs to assist the legitimate SuCcesSOfs 
of Ainma to recover their OWh, and that would be done only if it Was fh 
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th-ft of tbo CIioIab to do it* It was certainly to the interests ofc 

the Cholas that they should hare on the Chalukya throne, if possibljA, 
one that would be well affected towards the Cholas^ so that the Cholea 
might feel not only their immediate frontier in the north, but eyeo the 
more powerful kingdom behind it was» if not positively in their interest, 
at wa9, well affected towards them, Therefore an Eastern Chalukya 
alliance beca^mje definitely an object of policy to be pursued by the Chola 
rulera We know of nothing that took place in Uttamachola's reign that 
indicates this policy clearly. As soon as Rajaraja came to the throne, 
surely in this department as in every other, the vigour of the new ruler 
became clearly visible, and the pursuit of a clear policy also became 
apparent. Rajaraja succeeded peacefully apparently, though Uttamachola 
left behind him a sonl3 who occupied an important official position under 
Rajaraja later. But Rajaraja was allowed to succeed quietly and carry 
into effect the big projects that he had formed in his mind. An extract 
from the Pabbubarru platesl4 of l^aktivarman contains the following 
passage: — “His youth shone like that of a lion when, in the Tanfril 
battle (Drami(ahave) he took the formidable elephants (of the enemy). 
He performed the wonderful feat when, with his own hands, he killed 
the sharp and peerless hero sent (against him) by Coda-^Bhima. He dug 
up the wide*spread tree of Jatach5}a to its very roots the tree which 
rose aloft in its boughs (with the divisions of its army), which had its 
base spreading on the top of a mountain (had its feet adorned by the 
crpwns of the heads of kings) and which was strong within.” Here we 
see 6aktivarman in the court otf the Chola ruler, acting in behalf of the 
Cholas, against the Telugu*Chola ruler, the Chola-Bhima and rendering 
distinguished service. That the Bhima referred to is not the Chalukya is 
quite clear, being called Chola Bhima, and the reference that follows to 
Jata Chola the founder of the Telugu Chola dynasty makes it certain* 
Distinguished service like that would have created, in the Chola ruler, 
interest in the affairs of fiaktivarman, if that interest had not already 
been assured as a result of Chola policy. Examples of foreign princes 
rendering such distinguished services are not wanting in South Indian 
History. The verse in the Tiruvalangadu plales^S corresponding to thia^ 
namely, verse 82, which apparently refers to events connected with this 
war of Rajaraja has it “Since Rajaraja, an expert in war, of the same 
name as myself, has been killed by a powerful club, I shall, therefore, 
kill that Andhra king called Bhima though (he may be) faultless. So 
saying he (Arunmolivarman) killed him (Bhima) with a mace/' This 
translation is taken exception to by Professor Nilakanta Sastri, who* 

18. S.. L HI. No. 49 A, R. E. 1904 Set. 20. 

14. lowpml of the Tel, Academy, II. 395 K, N. Sastri. Colas, p.. OT, 
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would reider the passage *^As Rajaraja of my came and skilled in battle 
haf been attacked by Bhima with his army, so I shall attack the flawless 
Teolugu iarandhram^Andhram) Bhima by name (thinking) this wise, he 
attacked him with an army. ’ The original verse 82 however reads as 
follows: — 

Dand€f]^a Bhimlna ytidhi pravind yad Rdjaraja^ nihito maddkhayh 

Tad Bhimandmdnani arandhramandhram Kanmiti dandena 

jaghdnatam salt 

Apart from the technicalities of interpretation, the passage makes it 
absolutely clear that a certain Bhima killed a certain other * ruler Raja- 
rija in whom Chola Rajaraja was interested. In retaliation Rajaraja 
killed that Bnima in the same way that Bhima killed Rajaraja, The 
point for the historian here is just this, whp is this actual Bhima. Of 
course, it would be natural to take him to be the Eastern Chajukya as 
he is called Andhra Bhima in the term Andhram~ Arandhram- Ofcourse, 
the teim ‘ArandhramAndhram’ means that he was so well provided for 
defence that it would be difficult to find a point of attack with any 
possibility of success, the term Arandhram being used in the Artha- 
sastraic sense of being free from the weaknesses to which states are 
liable, and which provide the opportunity for the enemy to take advan* 
tage of* That this is not the Eastern Cha}ukya Bhima is clear* There 
was not a Bhima at the time answering to the description in the passage. 
Then there tflust have been another person, bis neighbour perhaps* with 
the name or title Rajaraja, possibly an ally of the Chola, 01;# a person in 
whom the Cholas were interested. This Bhima must have brought about 
the death of that ally of Rajaraja, and Rajaraja in retaliation attacked him 
and got him killed. Reading the other passage from the Pabhubarru plates 
plates already quoted, in the light of this the position became 
absolutely clear that the Bhima under reference is the Telugu Chola 
Bhima* who could certainly be described as Andhra from the point of 
view of the Tamilian Chola, and it was his attack, it may be on the 
Vaidumbas, their neighbours, or possibly even a Bapa chieftain, which 
gave the cause of offence to the Chola* Whoever he was, it is clear 
that he was one dependent upon Rajaraja, and possibly even derived 
authority from him* as it looks as though the title Rajaraja was con- 
ferred upon him by the Chola. These transactions must have taken 
place, from their character, after Rajaraja ascended the throne* that is, 
after A.D. 985. If Saktivarman rendered yeoman service in this war 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Cnola kingdom, the Chola 
monarch in gratitude would help Saktivarman to gain back his throne 
from those who had usurped it from the point of view of Saktivarman. 
Therefore then, the historical position becomes clear that Saktivarman 
as a fugitive in the Chola Court, rendered service which would certainly 
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be highly Appreciated by the .Cho1a» and obtained in return for the 
service* the reward that be sought of Chola, assistance to gain his 
patrimony. The Chola must therefore have assisted Saktivarman to 
carry on his war against Badapa, or, as it is just possible, his brother 
Tajapa. Whether it was the one or the other does not matter to the 
main question. Saktivarman assisted by the Chola succeeded and 
placed himself upon the throne as a result of his campaign with the 
assistance of the Chola. The actual date of this success of daktivarman 
has not yet been determined definitely. There seems a possible difference 
of two or three years. It is the Chola records of Rajaraja of his 
fourteenth year that lay distinct claim to the conquest of Vengi. Of 
course, the conquest of Vengi like other conquests, the first achievement 
that Rajaraja gives himself, is the destruction of a fleet at Kandalur 
Salai, and then follow his achievements in the nearer frontier, and then 
comes in this conquest of Vengi. Possibly his operations against Vengi 
direct and indirect, began somewhat earlier as records of his eleventh 
year seem to hint at it. But by his fourteenth year, it is clear 
from his records# that his activity, in the direction of the 
Eastern Chajukyas, was complete, and his nominee Saktivarman 
was on the throne of the Eastern Chalukyas, which gives a title 
to Rajaraja to claim conquest of Vengi. If through his assistance a 
ruler friendly to him was placed upon the throne of the Vengi kingdom, 
one could easily concede the claim to conquest, even if it should be 
that it was not actually a military conquest. 

The conquest did not end, and Rajaraja was not apparently 
satisfied with merely placing Saktivarman on the throne, and being 
dependent upon his gratitude for continued peace there which he wanted 
very badly, for the operations against the Western Chalukyas, which 
must have clearly been formed in his mind* He proceeded further, and 
got Saktivarman's brother Vimaladitya married to the Chola princesss, 
Kundavvai, the daughter of Rajaraja. The placing of Saktivarman on 
the throne with military assistance and the bringing about of a marriage 
alliance with his successor-presumptive, give certain indication of the 
pursuit of a policy, if the whole course of proceeding circumstances 
beginning with Parantaka did not indicate the policy. One reads there* 
fore with some little surprise in the following in Professor Nilakanta 
Saslri's Colas : — Rajaraja*s intercession in Vengi affairs was the direct 
and natural result of the political development of the early years of his 
reign, rather than of any diplomatic design to dissociate the Eastern 
Chhjukya from their western cousins*'. The course of Chola history 
described above gives perhaps the clearest indication of the pursuit of 
a policy which resulted in the Eastern ChSJukya alliance with a view 
to preventing the possibility of their joining the Western Chllukyas in 
alliance in the coming war, which must have already been clearly in 
' 84 ' 
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tte Bttttd of Rfjaiija titer 'thfe conquett of GatgafAdi. I^e fiwotiar 
could not stop there and most be earned furthers 

In regi^d to these transactions describing the period of Chitukya 
rule extending from the death of Amma II to that of ^aktivarman, cer- 
tainly before A.O. 999, as an interregnum. Andhra scholars have been 
SQipewbat perturbed and seem rather concerned to deny the interregnum 
as almost apocryphal, or even wrong description by other scholars 
who irorked in the field. The tetm interregnum has not been invented 
by, the scholars. It is the charters of Amma’s legitimate successors that 
give to that period the name; at any rate, it is clearly so describable so 
long as there has heen some irregularity in the succession, and, what is 
worse, it is an irregularity attended with a civil commotion, if not war, in 
which the legitimate descendants were turned out of their kingdoms, and 
scions of the family with no such legitimate claims had succeeded to the 
throne. If that is not to be described as an interregnum, it would be 
difficult to find what can appropriately be so described. It is not nece* 
ssary for an interregnum that there should be confusion and anarchy, and 
it cannot be said, in this case, that there was no confusion, and possibly 
even anarchyi in the Eastern Cha}ukya dominions which would not accept 
the authority of the rulers for the time being. It is therefore a matter 
of small consequence to history whether it was so or no, and these 
scholars who call it an interregnum are throughly justified in calling it an 
interregnum on the authority of the records of Saktivarman and his 
successors. Whatever be the appropriateness or otherwise of ^his desig* 
nation, the claim that Chola documents make from the fourteenth year of 
Rajaraja onwards of the conquest of Vengi has a very substantial basis 
of fact to stand upon, and cannot with any chance of proofs be called 
into question. 
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As tbe Reitea3o£|y of the VishQuku];tdims has not yet been 
settled satisfaictorily •an attetnpt is made in this paper to settle it. The 
genealogy of the Visfapukupdins has ‘ been studied by scholars Uke 
Messrs. Hnitzsch « Sewell^, K. V. Lakshmana Rao^, 

M. S. SarmaS, R. Subba Rao®, B. V. Krishna Rao7, D. C. Sircar®, 
St V. Venkateswaia®, EHibnieill^, and Dr. K* R. SubrahmaftiamD. There 
are five inscriptions of these kings available so far. The first known 
inscription of the VilShpukupdins is the CbikkuUa Plates edited by 
Kielhorn in Ep. Ind. Vol. IV (p. ips ff.). The next is the Ramatirtham 
Plates edited by Dr. Hultzsch in Ep* Ind* Vol. XIL Then come two 
sets of copper-plate grants found at Ipur in the Guntur District, which 
are edited by Dr. Hultzsch.i® The last is tlie Telugu Academy or the 
Pulomburu Plates of Maharija Madhavavarma.l® 

All the above mentioned copper-plate grants give the pedigree 
of Donors and, they are as follows: — 

Ipur II set gives: 

Maharaja Madhavavarma I. 

I ^ 

Devavarma. 

1 

Ma^avavarma II. 


1. Bp. Ind. Yol. IV, p. 193 ff. 

S. Bp. Ind. Yol, Xtt, p. 183 ff. Ibid VoL XVI, p. 334 ff, ifcwlp. 337 ff. 

8. Hi$t. Ins. South hid. (lf3Si) p. 404. 

4. Journal of the Department of Letters; Calcntia University, Vol. XI, p. 131. 

5. Bharati (Telugu monthly) Sept. 1980 and Feb. 1931 and J$A.H.Bi8» 
Vol.'tV t»art 3, p. ite. 


6. J.AM.B.8. VPl. VI, p. 17, ff. 

7. ** The Vishnukundians in Telugu being a reprint of articles published 
in Bharatii 1934-^6. 

8. * Journal of the Department of Letters^ Vol. XXVI p. 84 ff. 

9. Silver Jubilee Number of the Q. J. Uethic Society. 

10. Anc. History of Deccan. 

11. Buddhist Remains in Andhra and Andhra History from 226—610 A.D. 

13. Ep* Ind. Vbl. XVn. pp. 883—387. Also noticed in Annual Report of 


South Indian Epigraphy page 91. . c x .ivoa .i 

18. Jour. Dopt. Lft. VoL XU p, *1. £harati, Sept. 1980 and l^eb. l»8l, 
J Vol. VI p. 19. Mr. B. 0, Sircar edited them in Jour. Dept* 

Vol p 119. Sd he ^liiougltt the reaiiiigs Of Mr. E. ^Subhkreo In J.4*^fAB^ 
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Ramaiirtham Hates give: 

Maharaja MSdhavavarma. 

Raja Vikrameiidravarma. 

I 

Raja Indravarma. 


Chikkufla Maie$ give: 
Maharaja Madbavavarma. 

Vikramendra. 

1 

Mahaiaja Indrabbattaraka 
(his eldest son) 

, 1 

Maharaja Vikramendra. 


Ipur I set gives: Pulomburu Plates give: 

6ri Vikramahendra. 

• 1 

Maharaja G5vindvarma Vikrama^raya. Govindavarma 

I I 

Maharaja Madhavavarma. Maharaja Madhavavarma, JanaiSraya. 

1 

Mahcb];u(La Bhatt&raka. 

On a comparison of the titles given to kings in the ChikkuHa 
Plates and Bamatirtham Flatesi we can with least doubt, identify 
Indrabhattaraka Maharaja of the ChikkuUa Plates with Baja Indravarma 
of the Ramatutham Plates. This identification is tenable because, the 
names of the first two kings are one and the same. Even 4he change 
in the third name (t.e., Indravarma to Indrabhattarakavarma) is not a 
material one. The peculiar epithet ^Anska chaturddanta samara (iata- 
sahasra) saihghatfa vijaya* has been applied to Indrabhattarakavarma 
in the ChikkuUa plates and to Indravarma in the Ramatittham Plates* 
Raja Vikramahendravarma is called 'ubhaya vaih^atmajdlaThkdra* in the 
Ramathirtham Plates and ‘ Vish^ukufidi Vdkata va^h^a dvaydlatkkrita 
janmana^ ’ in the Chikku]}a Plates* Now identifying the kings of the 
ChikkuUa Plates with those of the Ramatirtham Plates, we get the 
following line of four kings« mentioned in the ChikkuUa Plates: — 


Maharaja Madhavavarma 
Vikramendra, 

I 

Maharaja Indrabbattaraka o/ta« Indravarma 
Maharaja Vikramendra* 


Similarly identifying the kings of the Ipur I set with those of 
the Pulomburu Plates, we find the epithets given to Mahirija Madbava* 
varmi in both of them are peculiarly similar. He was tbe son' iHE 
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Hahiraja Vikram3£raya Govindavarma. He was Hiranyagafbha prCfSHta'" 
and ‘‘ Trivaranagara bkavana gata par'ama yuvaii ""jam viharatfa 
ratiJ^ ” (Puldihbttr Plates) and " Trivaranagara bhavanagata yuvatt 
nandanaJ^" (Ipur I set). So we can identify Maharaja MadhavavarmS 
of the rpui)i I set with Janadraya Maharaja Madhavavarnia'of the 
Pulothbhru Plates* Then we get the following line of kings; — 

dr! Vikramabendra 

I 

Maharaja Vikramairaya Govindavarma 
Maharaja Jana^rajja Madhavavarma 
Maochawabhattaraka. 

The Ipur I set gives the following line of kings: 

Maharaja Madhavavarma I* 

Devavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma II 


Now we have three sets 
inscriptions: — 

ipur II set gives: 

Maharaja Madhavararma 

Devavarma 

I 

Madhavavarma 


of kings from the available five 

Rdihatiriham and CKikkuUu plates: 
Maharaja Madhavavarma 

Maharaja Vikramendravarma 1 

I 

Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarma 
or Indravarma, (eldest son) 

I 

VikramSndra 11. 


The Pulomburu plates and the Ipur I set give: 


Vikramahendra II 

I 

Govindavarma 

1 

Madhavavarma 

I 

Manchappa. 


So far all scholars (excepting the genealogy propounded by Dr. K. R. 
Subrahmaniam)!* who attempted at the construction of the Vishpukupdin 
genealogy agree. But they differ in the arrangement of these three lines. 

14. Rmnaint in An^ra and th» IBitory of m Andhra rto. 
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Miaws. Stfwdl, K. V. LakshtnaMifAd, R. S«fcl»*i?#o, M. 
ttkhaVa SarMA. S. V. Venkateswara, B. V» Ktfibaa R«o, iden^fy 
idSdliaVat'anna 11 of tb« Ipfir II set with Mahirija MlidhiavavaniA cK 
ihe «fen»titthaiB and the ChikkuUa Plates and identify VikeaMteadmo 
Varml H 'of the lattijr plates with Vikramahindra of the Pulothbhra 
Plates, and get a genealoigy of nine genetations for the Vish^likt^tea, 
But recently the view of the e4>ove scholars has been called into question 
by Dr. D. C. Sircar, of the Calcutta University. He says “when he 
remembers the fact that no ether VishfliukulEidin king is as yet known to 
have performed even a single sacrifice of any kind except the one named 
Madhavavarma, and Vrhen we note further the Unipue numbers, eleven 
AiSvamedhas and thousand Agnishtomas testified to by all the inscrip- 
tions there remains no doubt as regards the correctness of the identifi- 
cation of all Madhavavarma A^vamedbins as one and the same person. 

He further observes is highly improbable that two kings of the same 
name and dynasty snd of the same period performed exactly equal num- 
bers, eleven ASvamedhas and thousand Agnishtomas. We therefore think 
it perfectly justifiable to identifiy the king named Madhavavarma, who 
has been credited with the performance of eleven ASvamedhas and thou- 
sand Agnishtomas (Kratus) in all the different Vishpukupdini Inscriptions.” 
Hence his genealog}' of the Vishpukundins is as follows: 


Vikramahendra (Vikramendra L) 
Maharaja Govindavarma 
Maharaja Madhavavarma 


1 


1 

Deyavarma 

1 

MldhavAVartna 11. 

Maiichappa, 

V i kramendravar ma. 

1 

Indrabhattaraka. 

Vikramendravarina II. 



A close study of the inscriptions reveal to us certain discrepan* 
cies in both these genealogies. Firstly the identification of Madhava- 
varma II of the Ipiir II set with Madhavavarma of the Ramatirtbam 
and Chikkulla Plates is not tenable lor the following reasons: — 

(i) Madhavavarma 11 never performed any ASvamSdhas, 
while Maharfija MadhavavaunlS 01 the Ramatirtbam and ChikkuUa 
Blatos oach performed eleven ASvamedhas and thousand Kcatiw* 
Midhavavarma 11 calls himself “Trikuta Malayadhipati” while 

16. Jour. D$p. L$U Vol. XXVI, p. 84 and, Vol IX, p. 878 flf. 

16. Op. 4HI, #. 86. 
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Midhavavarmi of the Rimatlnfaain aad ChikkoUa Platea not a 
•*TrikQta MalaySdhipati*’. ( 3 ) Madhavavarma II of the Ipur II set was 
not a Mabarfija while Madbavavarmi of the Rimatirtham and ChiknUa 
Plates was a Maharaja* 

Midhavavarmi I, grandfather of Madhavavarme II of the Ipur 
n set was a Mahiraja, and performed eleven A^vapi^dhas and 
thousand Agnishtomas and can be identified with Madhavavarma of the 
Rimatirtham and ChikkulU Plates* So the identification of Midhava- 
varma II of the Ipur II set with the Madhavavarma of the Ramatfrtham 
and Ohikkulla Plates, as supposed by Messrs* K. V. Lakshmanarao« 
Sewelh M. Somasekharasarma, R. Subbarao, and B* V. Krishnarao* 
cannot stand to historical reasoning* Moreover this wrong identification 
leads them to guesses for the explanation of the epithet * Bhrnbhangakara 
vinirdh^a samagra daySdasya applied to Indrabhattaraka in the 
ChikkuUa Plates, even when the whole picture is clear on a correct 
understanding of the Plates. 

So 1 identify Maharaja Madhavavarma I of the Ipur II set 
with Maharaja Madhavavarma of the Ramatirtham and 
Chikklla Plates and credit him with the founding of the dynasty of the 
Vishpukupdins with the help of Vakatakas by supplanting the Ananda 
g5.Ua kings of Kandarapura. He had two sous Dgvavarm^ and Vikra* 
meodravarma, Devavarma appears to have predeceased his father, and 
his son Madhavavarma II was appointed Viceroy of Trikuta- Malaya, 
which has been satisfactorily indentified by Mr. B. V* Krishna Rao, with 
K5tappa Kopda, near Narasaraopeta.^f Vikrameadravarma I must have 
ruled for a very short time and Madhavavarma I, 'appears to have ruled 
for a very long period. Mr. B. V* Krishnarao opines that Vikramendra- 
varma I. never ruled* Thus we see that Devavarma and Madhavavarma II 
formed a collateral line ruling over Trikuta Malaya, which was conquered 
from the Ananda g5tra kings, but were finally overthrown by Mahdraja 
Indrabhattnrakavarma of the main line as evidenced by the epithet 
'^BhrUb^angakara vinirdhuia samagra ddyadasya** applied to Indra* 
bhattaraka in the ChikkuJla Plates. This supplanting of the collateral 
line took place late in the life of IndrabhaUaraka, i.e., subsequent to his 
issuing the Rimatirtham Plates, and prior to the accession of eldest“ 
son Vikramgndra varma II. It was this fued with his collateral dynasty 
that gave an opportunity to the Eastern Ginga monarch Indravarmi of 
Ga&ga era 39 # the donor of the Jirjingi Plalea to interfeise in: the 
dynastic dispufe^ of his contemporaries, the Vishpukupdins, an# finaliii- 
defeat, and extend the GSnga Dominien up tp. t|». 

17. SharaH, 8«pt. iMOi 

W. tel. iPi p* 4», 
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So far tbA geaealoey! stands as follows: 


Madbavavarma I. 



Divavarma- VikramSndra. 

Midhavavarma II. Indrabhattiraka 

I 

VikramSndra. 

Now we have to see whether we can identify Midhavavarma of 
the Ipur II set, Ramatirtham and ChikkuHa Plates with Madhavavarma 
of the Ipur I set and the Puloihburu 'Plates* as was done by 
Mr. D. C. Sircarl9. A close study of the inscriptions shows us that the 
identification of Madhavavarma of the Puloiiiburu and Ipuiu I set, with 
Madhavavarma of the other Plates is not warranted by facts. Madhava* 
varma of the Puloihburu and Ipur I set has the 'following significant 
epithets which are conspicuously absent for Madhavavarma the Aivamedhin 
of the Ipur II set, Ramatirtham and ChikkuHa Plates. 

(i) Trivaranagarabhavanagata parama yuvati j ana viharaipa ration 

(a) Hira^yagarhhaprasutah. 

( 3 ) The title of Jandiraya. 

( 4 ) Avasita vividha divyah, ^ 

( 5 ) The reference to qualities like daya, dam, mSna^ smriti etc. 

Even on palaeographical grounds we cannot identify the 
Madhavavarma of the Ipur II set with Madhavavarma of the IpUr I s^t* 
because it is agreed on all hands that the former is decidedly earlier 
by one century than the latter^O. So we cannot reasonably agree to 
identify Madhavavarma of the Ipur I set with M&dhavavarma I of the 
Ipur II sec. As the Pulomburu Plates are issued by Madhavavarma* 
son of Gdvindavarma, the donor of the Ipur I set, and as we further 
know that Madhavavarma of the Pulomburu Plates was a contemporary 
of Jayasimhavallabha I of the Eastern Chajukya dynastyi for his father, 

19. LB,Q, Vll. IX, p. 278 ff. 

20. Mr. G. Venkobarao assigns Ipur II set to a period **not later than the 
fifth oentury A.D. and Ipur I set to sixth century A.D.*' AnmuU B$port of the 
South Indian Epigraphy, Madrae, 1920* p. 28. Dr. Hultseoh while editing the 
Ipur Plates of Mhdhavayarmft II* writes ^*As the alphabet of this inscription 
seems to be of an earlier type than that of the preceding one (Ipur Plates I set 
i.e.. of Qdvlndavarm&*s son MddhavavarmA/ and as grandsons are frequently 
named after their grandfather, I consider it not impossible that MAdhavavarmfi II * 
was the grand father of Gdvindavarmi's son MAdhavavarml*'< 
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we cannot agree to identify him with M&dhavavarma A§vam€dhin of 
the Rhmatirtham, OhikkuUa^^ and Ipur II set* 

So Madhavavarma I of Ipur 11 set and Madhavavarma of the 
Rimatlrtham and ChiknUa Plates are one and the same person, but 
he is different from Madhavavarma of Pulomburu and Ipur I set for the 
above reasons* The assumption of Mr. D. C. Circar that ' it is highly 
improbable for two persons of the same name and dynasty to perform 
eleven AlfvamSdha sacrifices is, I believe, not a strong argument* 

t entirely agree with that group of scholars in identifying 
VikramSndravarma of the Pulomburu Plates with Maharaja Vikramendra 
of the Chikkulla Plates for the following reasons. We know definitely 
that the donor of the Pulomburu Plates or his son was uprooted by the 
Eastern Chalukya monarch Jayasimhavallabha or his father Kubja Vishpu- 
vardhana. So Madhavavarma of the Pulomburu Plates and Ipur I set 
must be the last Vishpukundin king that ruled over Vengi. If we accept 
the identification of Mr. D. C. Circar that this Madhavavarma is the 
same as the Madhavavarma of the Ipur II set, Ramatirtham and 
Chikkulla Plates, then we have to allow three more kings after this 
Madhavavarma ruling over Vengi, which is not probable. So the identi- 
fication of Vikramendra of the Pulomburu Plates is not correct. Hence 
the following is the genealogical arrangement of the Vishpukundin kings* 

Madhavavarma I. 


Devavarma. 

1 

Midhavavarma II. 

[Founder of the collateral iynasty 
that ruled over Trikufa- Malaya 
after it vaae conquered from 
the Ananda Gdtra kings of 
Kandarapura.] 


Vikrameodra I. 

1 

Indrabhatt^raka alias Indravarma. 

I 

Vikramahendra II. 

I 

Govindavarma 

1 

Madhavavarma III. 


Manchappa. 

21* 1 cannot agree with the suggestion of the Government Spigraphist 
for Madras and Dr. Hnltasch that the Ipur I set may be assumed, on 
palaeographioal grounds, to be earlier than the Rftmattrtham and Ohikkulla 
Plates. 1920. page 98 and Ep, Ind. vol XVII, p, 337) in view of the fad 

that it was Mddhavavarmd III or his son Manohanna that was uprooted by the 
father of Jayasimhavallabha (Telugu Academy Plates of Mftdhavavarmft, Jour^ 

Letkr$, vol. XI« page 51)* 

* This paper was read before the Annual General Body Meeting of the 
A^B.RJ. on AfTil Ih 1936. 1 am deeply indebted to my brother Mr. V. Apparao« 
for hli valuable saggestlons id preparing this paper. 

QK 




<kims|MiDidciHMi b^veen the Hon’bte East Gampany 
the> Saadregola Family in the IBth dentitfy,* 
(Conolnded) 

R. SUBBA RAO, M.A., L.T. 

History Lecturer, GovU Arte ColUgSy 
Honorary Life Member^ A,HR* Sooi$ty% 

In this article, the translations of certain Cowls and Sanftadn 
granted by the Nizam of Hyderabad and ateo a few letters that passed 
between the Company’s officials at Masulipatam and Madrasi regarding the 
Kandregnla family affairs, are published. They throw interesting and 
new light on the Revenue administration of the Circar of Bajahnmntfry 
in the last quarter of the i8th Century. The petition of Venkatarayulu 
to the Chief of Masulipatam shows how the former, as a MujutPdkr and 
Sur Seristadar of Rajahmundry Gircar, became unpopular specially With 
the Rajah Jagapati Raju of Peddapur owing to the discourteous treatment 
given to him and also the heavy exactions and oppressions made in the 
exercise of his offices. (Vide letter No. 8) As a result of enquiry by the 
Company, the offices of Majumdar and Seristadar were abolished at the 
end of the year 1V78. [Vide letter No. 9) However, by yrtue of the 
long and faithful services rendered by Rajah Kandregula Jogi Jagannatba 
Rao Bahadur and also his brother Venkatarayulu, the said offices were 
restored and the emoluments were granted again to Venkatarayulu in 1781# 
{Vide letter No. 10) The Zamlndars were accordingly instructed to put 
him in charge of the previous Rusooms and lands, but in vain. Special 
interest attaches to the sketch of regulation intended for entail system to 

be introduced into the ancient Zamindaries# (Vide letter No# is)« 

• 

Condition of rajahmundry Circar during the period 

1761—1793. 

On the death of Salabatjang, the throne of Hyderabad passed 
iftto! the banda of Mis Nkeam Ali Kbaa. who ruletl fma to> 18031 as 
the Sitfhithdar the Deecan. It was dartng hia reign that the iloh’bib' 
CoBrpaffy originaffy tooh fot rent in 1766 the five arcats, onmelj* 
I. Kphd!aveedu. (Guntur Ot.) 2« Ellore, (West Ga 4 avai» £iit.Jt 3, 
l^nAaiMUii (£sist»a Dt ) 4. Rajahmandfri (Easi GodhmBn' Bs.^ $. 
Ohicacole. (Vizagapatam Dt ) through the negotnatisn of KsMdidKtft* 

* i aSz fndehtol tn &a^a Kandregula StintvaSa J'aiutnadhu 1 ^ fia&adht, 
ef this place for peratftttng nn 'to pahltifa these fitnfiy piftaTs. 
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Itatttiila. As ft result, he ms rewarded with the titles of "Rajah’* anil 
wSvidi are enjoyed by his descendants, and also the 

offices of ifujumdar or teveaae cotlector and Sur Sherittadar or officer 
in chftTce of i»w and order, for the Circar of Rajahmundry. Moreover 
he was also aiiowed to rent certain viHages both by the Hon’ble 
Gonpany and the Nisam as well as by the Zamindars. The Cowls and 
SannaAs srMM«d by iWzam AH Khan of Hyderabad in 1766 which are 
pubHslied bcfow attest to the same. ( Vide letters Nos. i— s) These were 
confirmed by Ahe ■Hon’'ble Company which gradually stepped into the 
shoes of Niaam Ali Khan in the administration of the Circars. {Vide 
letters fifoe, 6 and 7^. 

The condition of the Jlajahmondry Circar~and this applies to 
other Ciroars ae weil-^was most unsatisfactory during the whole period. 
Feom «7fio to 1797, Thunma Jagapati was the Maharaja of Peddapur. 
Waaya RaoM iRaju U was the then ruler of Vizayanagasam. Both these 
were paying Jeimtwx or Tribute -(Fee -which a feudatory should pay to the 
Bttzecain) *to the Nieam, but both were showing signs of revolt frequently. 
Peddapur Kflja paid i,r4.a83 Pagodas or Karahu Varahas -(each was a* 
gold coin worth Rs. 4). 

.After 1766, when the Company obtained right oyer Circars, the 
Tribute or Paiskush was raised to 1,27.987 and by the end of the century 
it was raised to 1.60,000 Varahas. Though the tribute was thus raised, 
the Zamindars were enabled to cut down their troops as the Company 
gave the help of their bibbandi or troops in potting down the revolts of 
the minor-chiefs and in recovering the arrear rents due from them. 
Mabratta incursions were also put down and the Country enjoyed the 
benefits of peaceful trade and order. 

The Compapy’s officials, being ignorant of the Native dialects, 
enuiisted the managrnent of their affairs to their advisors, caHed 
Dubcuhif or Jntcrpreters, and one such dubaahi or dvibhaehi was Jogi 
Paotuln who was entertained by the Company in 1759 and who, by his 
long and faithful services in obtaining the Circars for rspt from the 
Nizam ,to the Company, rose rapidly to a powerful position. From 
1766— ^69, bo was joint renter of Rajahmundty circar and thus €(mtrolle4 
the Zf wnin dars. Hence his position was envied by the Zamindars .at yj 
especia^y by fhe Rajah of Peddapur. The ostensible cause of mamijty 
between Thimma Jagapati and Jogi Pantulu was as follows - 

Thimma Jagapati paid a visit to Jogi Pantulu and ns the Iftt^ 
was busy offering prayers, the Rajah sat in the .office-hall on the cushoin 
on •whiq'b Jogi Eithtulu nsod to sit. This was not liked by Jpgi Panfulp' 
and hence the Rajah retired in anger and from that time conspired with 
other Zaniindars to bring abont the downfall of Jogi Paotnlu* The better 
(ff ^Vhhkh'taraydltt tNo. 8i published faere-under) mentions -this 
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cause of the enmity* The real cause of enmity is also apparent* The 
great positions of power and helf to which Jogi Pantulu and Venkata 
rayulu rose led to the rivalry. Evidentlyt the control exercised by the 
two brothers over the Zamindars and Benters was not liked particularly 
by the Peddapur Rajah. Till the advent of Lord Cornwallis' Reforms 
in i793i such as, the Permanent Revenue Settlement, the separation and 
establishment of the offices of District Collector and District Judge and 
the organization of the Police, the Rajahmundry Circar may be said* 
along with other Circars, to have suffered much from want of Law and 
Order. 

*Tbe revenue administration of the Circars was previously done 
on a commercial basis. The profits on weaving and spinning and cloth* 
printing, sea-customs, revenues from salt, abkari and .agricultural farms 
amounted to several lakhs. Col. Forde* who made a treaty with the 
Nizam after conquering the Circars by driving out the French in 1759, 
leased out the revenues' for three years and, from 1762, the annual lease 
system was adopted but as the arrears began to increase* it was given 
up in 1765 in favour of the five years lease system. The renters were 
expected to pay up fully and to look to the welfare of the inhabitants 
(cultivators) of the farms. During this period, there was dual control 
over Northern Circars because the Nizam appointed the Nawabs to 
collect the revenues, while the Company also supervised by giving inilitary 
help to the Nawabs. Hussain Ally Khan was appointed to govern the 
Circars but as he was weak, the zamindars to whom they were leased 
out resisted and paid little. There was anarchy in the ^country. So 
Hussain Ally made an alliance with the Madras Government with regard 
to revenue collection. When his authority ceased in 1762, owing to his 
dismissal by Nizam Ally Khan* the control of the English also ceased 
and the country witnessed worst anarchy. From 1764 to 1766, Hussein 
Aliy Khan again held the office of the Naib (Governor) over the Circars 
and the Company’s troops were again employed for revenue collection 
and the chief of Masulipatam was granted rights to collect revenues over 
certain Parganas in the Circars. At the end of 1765, the Company 
received Sannads from Emperor Shah Alum* as a result of the victory at 
Buxar in 1764, giving it the right to enjoy the revenues of the Circars. In 
2766, the Company obtained the right of renting the Circars from Nizam 
Ally Khan through the clever negotiation of Kandregula Jogi Pantulu* 

*The Company rented out the Rajahmundry circar at an annual 
rent of 333«5oo Madras Pagodas to Hussein All and Jogi Pantulu 
jointly* and Ellore and Mustafanagar to Hussein Ali only at over 4 lakhs 
of Madras Pagodas per year. The zamindars were asked to recognise 


* Vide The Eevenm AdminUtration cf th 9 NOircura by Dr. Lanka Sundavaui 
.n Vol. m 
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the Authority of those renters* Peddapur and Samalkot revolted but 
the Company's troops put them down/* The several forts in the circars 
were gradually destroyed and the number of native troops greatly 
reduced. The zamindar's right to levy transit duties was also. abolished. 
The Company desired to control the Government and in i769t the 
rentership of both Hussein and Jogi Pantulu was ended by the Company 
and the Circars were leased out separately to the highest bidder. 

Jpgi Pantulu and after his death his brother Venkatarayalu 
enjoyed the offices of Mazumdar and Sher Seristadar till their abolition 
finally in 1781. They also rented out several farms and enjoyed 
Rusooms and other gifts till their abolition in 1786. The Reforms of 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793 placed the Circars, along with other possessions 
of the Hon’ble company, on the road to peace and prosperity by 
ensuring law and order and by placing the revenue administration on an 
equitable and sure basis. 

Letters. 

1 

Translation of Cowl Namah under the seal and the signa- 
ture of the Nabob Cotubadowlah Hussan Ally Cawn Bahauder Juty Jam 
Jung, in favour of Eandrakul Jogee Jagannaut, the Majamodar and 
Serrishtadar of the Circar of Rajahmundree. 

It has been determined that the sum of four thousand and one 
hundred and one (4101) pagodas, the half of which i. e., two thousand 
and fifty pagodas and eight annas shall be the fixed amount of the 
produce And customs to be collected from the villages of Chintaloor etc. 
(as per under^written list) in the Circar of Rajahmundry from the 
beginning of the year 1174 of Fuslee, and this cowl has been granted 
for the same. It is required that you pay this sum every year at the 
proper time and season, and to gather together the old and new 
inhabitants with their free consent and to strenuously exert yourself in 
promoting the cultivation and the increase of the Circar's property. 


Consider this as sufficient cowl and act according thereto. 

17 village* 

... 

... 

4101 pagodas. 

Mulkoor 

••• 

... 

Kauskoor 

Murmalla 



Nagalapully 

Kauojboor 

... 


Vemodam 

Daugecr 

... 

... 

Gonu- Mujaveram 

Nailaweany 

... 

... 

Polavaram 

Doogdeer 

... 

... 

Awarodee 

Nagapully 

... 

... 

Kdngeram 

Veelaskumgoram 

... 

... 

JooUogaupet sawalkb 

Written tbe xotb 

sbawall 

ii 78 Hijiry. (1766 A.D.) 
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IVanslation of a Sannad under the seal and signatore of 
rtte Mabob Aosdf Jau Nizam UI*mulk Nizam Ud Dowlah Meer Nizaih 
Ally Cami Bahauder Putta Jung Sepah Salhar Eyaur Vauphaudar. 

To the present and future Amildars, Deusmokees, Denspapndees, 
SiUjamoodars, Zemindars. 'Ryotts and Kulkumees of the Citcar of 
Rajahmundree in the Soubab of Furkindaboonyad Hydrabad; It is written: 

At this time the head Slrrestadarship of the aforesaid drear 
together with one pagoda per cent for custom exclusive of the property 
and expensses of the Citcar and in each village one Hutte of ground that 
is not included in the revenue, has been granted as a gift to Kounderhule 
Jogee Jagannaut, the Majamoodar of the said circar — you are required 
to consider him as the confirmed Siristadar and having put him in the 
airriita ascertaining the value and produce of the several mahalls of 
the said circar, you are to consider his signature affixed to the papers 
of the Jamahbundee, the daily Becdpts, the Towanur (the general 
accounts) the Vausullant, the Jamah wrusullonkee etc. to be valid and to 
continue his customs and presents, that he may provide for the expenses of 
the su'bsistance of his proginy and be zealous in the business of the circar. 

Written the 20th Shaban 1178 Hejiry. (1766 A. D.) 

3 

Translation of the general sannad, or Patvanah with the 
sign and seal of the Nabob Mustatab Molla Alcob Cloorshad Estebar 
Ruenut Raltanat Eaur Tafadar Ashijah Nizam ul Mulk 'Nizam iM daulali 
Mir Nizam Ally Cawn Bahadar Fatta Jung Sepah Sa'lar and serCl 
of Bamsamut, Dowla Hahader Dewany Padeshoy, dated the 13th 
Jdhihezo moon and sixth year of Jeloos. 

The order to Desmooks, Despondahs, Macuddamabs, Inhabi- 
tants and Conccoselies, of the Circar of Rajahmundry, Subay phereundoo 
Bunyadoo. 


1 appointed tbe employment of Siaristadary and Muspmdasy, 
of the said circar, to Coadraigula Jogy Jaggamat fixing a ruaoom for 
Q I Ht. of the produce* and a catty of ground in every village, as the 
particular thereof on the •otber side of this; therefore f -order you, to 
let him have ail tbe AOCounta, according to the tight and .enstom, that, 
he might give it yearly to Ckcar books and you shall reckon him as a 
strongest Sirsirstadar and Muzumdar, for the said cirtmr end pay him 
his right of dees dtp geirt^ and you are to observe that, woeording to 
the form of the booto «f 'i^any £tackan, none had sannad 'but Joghy 
Jeggannat. 

Bwiieulara (nf rooaoom 4kc. 


For the BwtdeydMBt of sirshotadar Enam grounds. 


1 5 candies 


• •e 
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In the Parganah of Oaommall* oA Caccnalammody Ramaisheaderauae 

of Vencatiapettyrauae candies 

In, the Parganah of Coa^rcondah 

In the Par|[anab of Pittapoor g 

37 »• 


Also one cajidy of ground of the said circai*. Boo»oom:* Q i Hi, 
of the produce* Farm> Village named Oalavacherla for loo pagodos* 
Revenue of annum and the agreement of Jogy Jagannat for the saod far* 
wotj jos sea; was talem pf jo, and enterM into my minute book. 

For the employment of Muzumdary £nam grounds;-- One candy 
of ground in every village. One Rooaoom Ht* of the produce. 

4 

Translation of a Sannad under the seal and the signature 
of the Nabob Ausuf Jau Nizam Ud Dowlah Bahauder, and the seal of 
Sumsaul Mulk, Sumsam ud Dowlah, Meer Abdilby Cawn Bahauder 
Sumsam Jung dated 13th of Moon Zehige in the 6th year of His 
Majesty's Reig^ (1766 A. D.). 

To the Gomastahs of the Jaghierdars, and the croreea of the 
Purgannah of Domahall &c*, in the circar of Rajahmundree in the 
$oubah of ‘Furkindbbunyad, Know ye that thirty seven candees of land, 
not included in the revenue, in the said purgannah &c., has, agreable to 
the Zimin, been granted as a gift unto Kauhundreekul Jogee Jugunant, 
the Head Serristadar and Majumoodar of the suid circar. It is required 
that the said land be measured out and enclosed and delivered over to him. 

Written the 13th of the Moon Zehige in the 6th year of His 
Majesty’s Reign. (1766 A. D.). 

Confcnfs of the Zimin or indorsement. 

Thirty seven candees of land (not included in the revenue) in 
the purgannah of Domahall &c., in the circar of Rajahmundree in the 
Soubah of Furkindaboonyad belonging to Kankerlamooree Ramchandar 
&C., agreable to the paper signed, the purport of which is written hereon 
hk oblique lines, has been granted as a gift to Kauhindskul Jogpe 
Jaganaut, the Head Serristadar and Majamoodar of the said circar. 

Purport of the paper signed by the Nizam, grant a eanujd ^ 
The purport of the paper signed was determined on the a 5th Shawall in 
the gih year, the particulars are mentioned in tlm sanud fw 
Seixistadarship and Maasmoodarsblp of the circar of Rajamundree^ 

* KoWteinaf^ndrefu^ 
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S 7 Villages. 

From the pursrannah of Domahall of the said circar, belongiiig 
to Kaukerlamoorec Ramachunder* From the said purs;anoah beloPfisg 
to Vancutpulty Ratizv zemindar on the side of Mamutpooree 

5 

Translation of a Sannad under the seal and signature of the 
Nabob Ausufjau Nizamud Dowlah Bahaudar and the seal of Sumsomul 
Mulk Sumsam Ud Powlah Meer Abdilhy Cawn Bahauder sumsam Jung, 
Dated the 13th of the Moonzihige in the 6th year of His Majesty's 
reign. (1766 A. D.). 

To the gomastahs of the jaghiridars and the crorees of the 
purgaunah of Domahal on the side of Cotah in the drear of Rajah- 
mundree in the Soubah of Furkinboonyad. . Know ye that the village of 
Culwacherla in the aforesaid purgannaht for the yearly fixed sum of one 
hundred pagodas agreable to the zamin has been granted to Kaundergul 
Jogee Jagannaut, the Head Suristadar and Masumodar of the said circar* 
It is required that the said village be put in his possession and that he 
shall pay the above stipulated sum every year. 

Written the 13th of the moon Zehigi in the 6th Year of His 
Majesty's reign. (1766 A. D.), 

Contents of the Zamin or indorsement. 

The village of Kulvacherla in the purgaunah of Domahall on 
the side of Cotah in the drear of Rajahmundree in * the^Soubah of 
Furkindboonyad agreable to a proper signed— the purport of which is 
hereon written in oblique lines at the yearly fixed sum of one hundred 
pagodas has been granted in the name of Kauhndergul Jogee Jaganaut 
the Head Suristadar and Masumoodar of the said Circar. 

AT. B\ Purport of the paper signed by the Nizam. 

Grant a sanud:— The purport of paper containing the signature 
was determined on the 2Sth Shawall in the 5th year, the particulars are 
mentioned in the Purvana for the head Suristadarship and Masumudarship 
of the Circar of Rajabumdree. 

6 

(6) Extract of a letter from the President & Governor etc , 
Council of Fort St. George to the Chief and Council of Masulipatami 
dated asrd June 1773: — 

Upon inspecting the Soubah’s grants of the offices of Sirsirstadar 
and Muzundar of the Rajahmundry Circar, we find in that for the 
Muzundary, the name of Vencataroyaloo, who is joined with his brother 
Jogey Puntaloo and Ramaju in this office by which we supposed it was 
the Soubah's intention that in case of the death of either of the brothers 
the other should succeed to and enjoy the benefit of his proportiem of 
the grant. In this idea we think Vencatroyloo's title good and ibeieim 
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can have no objection to confirm it* but with respect to the office of 
Sursirustadary we donH find in the grant any mention of the heirs of 
Jogey Puntaloo and therefore Venkatroyloo can derive no claim from them 
to succeed his brother. However, we are inclined to show Vencatroyloo 
all the favour and encouragement in our power in consideration of the 
merit and services of his brother and of his own good character and 

upon this ground, we do consent to confer it upon him. 

7 Bamapainamt 

VeNCATROYLOO* mh June 1778. 

t wrote you yesterday about Dowa, and how the gentlemen have 
settled the farms of the Havclly. To-day I have better news to tell you* 
they have confirmed you in the Mirassy, because you were mentioned in 
the Soubah’s sanned as well as your brother and they have also appointed 
you to the sursirustadary of Rajahmundry as entirely from the company’s 
own appointment. This, I verily believe, was greatly owing to the very 
favourable account I wrote to the Governor and to the gentlemen of your 
brother and of yourself so that in everything you have to succeed to your 
brother; as I have done I shall take care of wording the titles in the 

sanned when I go to Madras and in the meantime I would have you 

send me a copy of those titles which the Soubah gave your brother both 
in Persian and English. 

What can I say more, 

^ (Sd.) HENRY BRCOKE. 

To, 8 

Charles Hoyer Esq., 

Chief of Masulipatam & its dependencies, 

The humble petition of Vencataroyloo, Interpreter to the 
Hon’ble English East India Company at Masulipatam. 

Your petitioner having been informed that in consequence of 
sundry complaints lately prefered by Rajah Jogoputty Rauze, Zemindar 
of Peddapore thro’ his Vackeel at Madrass against him, your petitioner, 
to the Hon'ble the Governor and Council, the said Governor and Council 
have been pleased to testify their severe displeasure, at the conduct 
pursued by your petitioner towards the said Rajah and other Zemindars 
within the circars under the direction of Masulipatam; and that the 
cause of such displeasure is founded upon your petitioner having 
compelled by undue influence the Zamindaars to pay their visits to him 
in a manner humiliating and derogatory to their situations in life ; your 
petitioner humbly hopes, he may be permitted to take this method of 
urging upon him that the Hon*ble Governor and Council at Madrasi a 
plain and faithful narrative of his case and which he humbly conceiirea 
to be the more immediately necessary, as he has not been yet called 
upon to reply in his own justification to any part of the complaiilfa 
which mfy haye been either made either by Rajah Jogoputty Saiiae 
himself or by his Vackeel to the Hon’ble Board* 
ae 





■aoi' 




Wtei’t w»«i* m tKe y»r- titketi'ffbtt 

Mri AiirikeiihSi th^n^Gliief VkagApattto, cttfle^ 
chiatrfii^ pf thls*clrielshfp. Hfe brdngkt with him CivtmaJ^e Piititiildo, at 
that time^ the Cburpany^g interpreter at Vieagapatam and'your petitibaer’s 
brother Joghbe Ptmtalbo, who was then the company's head servant at 
Mastila iiirdbr Mn Wescott. Mi. Andtews on his arrival here* committed'^ 
the manaeement of country affairs in these circars to Caumajee Puntaloo 
and Jofee^ Pbaialber jointly, who both^ received pay as the Company’^ 
head servants undt^ this settlement. In 1765, when Mr. Alemidbr Was 
the aetin^: chief in the absence of Mr. Andrews, that genttenrau took 
your petitioner’s said brother Joghee Puntaloo upon an embassy with hiin^ 
to the Soubah's courts as some aiSaks of the Hon ’^ble caiBpan)r were ^ 
committed ta the management of your petitioner's said brother During*^ 
Mr. Fairfield’s chklship; the said Caumajee PuntalOo was still* porntly 
entrusted with the manasemeot of country affairs ; but Mr. Pybos who 
succeeded Mr. Fairfield entrusted them solely to the said JOghbe Pdnlaloo, 
giving into Caumajee: Puntaloo the- supeimtendence of providing and" 
sorting thef Com|)iany*s investment: over the coimtry merchants* In the- 
year 1764^ M^^ Pybus sent your petitioner’s said bother, in consequence 
of * orders from Madrassi to; transact some- affairs of the company with^ 
the Soubah at Hydrabad in which he had the good fortune to abquiVi 
himself to the approbation ol his superiors and as a proof that the 
Soubah^ was not dissatisfied 'with his conduct. His Highness was pleased, 
to confer upon him the title of Rajoh Srinivass Row Jaggemaut 
Bahaudher (Jaggenaut being the name of his father) which Said title and 
offices were confirmed by the Hbn’ble Governor and Council at Madrass. 
From that time until! his decease, your petitioner’s said brother continued 
to serve the Company with zeal and fidelity, in proof of which, and in 
justice to his memory, your petitioner” bfegs leave to lay before you 
sundry original and otherwise authentick testimonials from his superiors. 

Upon the death of your petitioner’s said > brother, youri petitiemr^ 
by the recommendation of Mr. Brooke, then chiefs ol thisf settlement, wasti 
by the Hon’ble Governor and Council, apiioiated suocessov to his btotfaw* 
in his late station ia the Company’s service and: in? the orders^ issued ** on ^ 
this occasion to all the Zamindaars,, it is expressly/ said, that thtey wuete 
to. show the same respect to ypur petUioner aiid to. regard hiair>ittcait 
thixvga in. the same manner as Joghee Bunt also. An bektto ttelaleiE* 
Joghee. Pjontaloo. your petitimiet. succeeded, to the Ma8umdaaty7ttttdtiiit 
the year* 1 7741, he was . honored, by the Soubah with aiSerrUMdarrsammiAi 
Yons” petitioner has served the Hoo’bde companyv aifinildi 

conq^aint to bk knowledge. having been* made ag^nstr hiiii h^x anyi pemhn^ 
under this Govenunent either to the Hon’Ue Grovtwm moAi-GmmoBr- tor« 
the GUei and Cfihne&l 0^ to^ theidhiof of^tUs sililhinillt^ulirik^ 
made by Jogoputty Rauze thaoVtkiboieidiSf bf hls^ Viokbhkit Madrslk^ 



.Kof^JEJCtoMESPC^ & kandregula Family, 

iltciiroiiMiill«i>«coitie^««n*ipietiiio^ JoRoiratlF 

t ilirmtg o » flilOttlil ^ fc so 'totiR ^d^4i conplftint rost^fr wtildi ^lio 

iiS8 it«Mfed;Jtt8ihttmii «aiid iguminlouiB; muoli less would it beoM»e^lo 
ask why he is the only ZeiDiAdaar of the oaany who are under the 
coiQ|;iafiy!s^otectk>Q who has ooade sueh complaints 

gainst, him .was it Bot , that y^ur petitioner , perceives, by his t and his 
Vackeels hare Assertions supported by proofs, .or even your petitioner’s 
beinR. called upon to answer to any, part of the charge or charges against 
him, he .has .unhappily incurred the displeasure . of the Hon/ble ^Company 
^^whom he has frpni.his infancy heen taught to .look up tas his .only 
mastessf ^guardians and protectors, azid from whom alone he expects such 
favossros his conduct in the execution of his duty may merit, and to 
whom. (he and his .family 4 are ever most humbly devoted. 

^aikh Jogaputty Rauze, in his answers to the question put to 
him by the Chief and Council wf this settlement, to the best of your 
recollection, at one time says, that he presented, thro’ /his Vaidreel a 
Nazirno your petitionercs late ^hrother as aijoiatifenter of the Gircars. 
with N*abob Hussain Ally Cawn ; at; another time he. says, he paM that 
respeet to your ^ petitionerts brother, because heing a manager of coimtry 
affairs, he was afraid, if he did ^ not do so, of incurring the displeasure 
of the Chief and of the Government — and he also aays, that he would 
not have permitted his Vadkeel to present the noai'r. if he had mot been 
permitted to .-sit upon the muanud with your petitioner’s said brother, 
which* he says he always did. In this* your petitioner conceives he Is 
mistaken; he having heard that Rajah Jogoputty Rauze, never didsit 
upon the musund -with his late brother, but on one occaaion at 
Raiahmundry in the year ii 769, when Mr. Wynch went up there to -settle 
the Jummabundy, fWs hcMip of a Jummabundy mih 

tke Zmmiwiars, the^Circars shaving before been rented to the Nobob 
Hussain Ally Cawn wnd your petitioner’s cbcother jointly ; — and the 
reason ;]your petitioner has ; heard assigned for ;iiis brother’s permitting 
Rajah Jogoputty Rauze to sit upon musund with him that one time (for 
he was^not Uhen at Rajahmunury) was onvaccount of his youth, and his 
being ^ much esteemed by the said Jofihce But as he .was the 
only Zemindnar who did so, the other principal Zemindaars seemed 
dissatisfied at the distinction ; upon -which your petitioner’s brother never 
let any of the Zemindaars sit with him afterwards on the same musnad. 
Of this* tho^Hohb'ie Governor and Council, may more fully be informed 
ffomi lhe: several principal ^Zemindaars now at this place - as also* of what 
has hooii the vdistoin fcObisrved by » them all^on visiting your .pctitiimers 
ISfle bsolher ^^oadihiinielf. and they can also - know if « they have bt^ 
ooiRpeUad by -way thmaas or other imdue mehods imed by ypuripet^^ 
tofjpadipnm the' cosenicii^ ef^ the^^visit and^ the -.coinplatficd 

Rajah Jogeputty Rmmc. Yw pcthaamr 
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Hon 'ble Governor and Council at Madrasst will be pleased to permit the 
zamindaars to be examined, as well in this respect, as on the general 
conduct of yonr petitioner towards them* since he has succeeded his 
brother in the service of the Hon'ble Company. 

Farther, Rajah Jogoputty Rauze also says in his answer to this 
Board, that he came to visit your petitioner at Rajahmundry in the first 
year of Mr. Whitehiils chiefship, but as that was the first visit of 
condolance to your petitioner upon the death of his brother, it was 
against the customs and law of the gentoos for him to receive ncueir* 
Therefore as the ceremony of the nazir is only performed once between 
meeting and separation of persons, and that only on the first visit, 
Jogoputty Bauze’s Vackeel did not that year give nazir to your petitioner. 
The second year, upon Jagoputty Rauzu's Vackeel not presenting your 
petitioner with a nazir as the vackeels of all the other Zamindars had 
done, your petitioner sent him a message desiring to know why he 
refused to obey an order which he had secured from the chief, upon his 
your petitioner’s appointment to the office enjoyed by his late brother 
directing ail the Zemindaars to pay to the one, the same respect of honor 
that Rajah had paid to the other. Jogoputty Rauze replied that his 
late brother had seated him upon the musnud with him and therefore his 
Vackeel paid the nazir — and that if he your petitioner, would do the 
same his vackeel should also present him a nazir. He accordingly did 
so, and the Rajah was seated with him upon the musnud on your 
petitioner's assuring him that he only wished to follo>^ his brother’s 
example in every business with the Zemindaars. If therefore the brothel 
of your petitioner always seated Jogoputty Rauze with him upon the 
musnud, your petitioner has broke his word to Jogoputty Rauze, and has 
used him ill in that affair. But as he alone has said so, without 
producing proof, your petitioner humbly hopes the Governor and Council 
will be pleased to permit both him and Rajah Jogoputty Rauze to call 
upon the other Zemindaars or other persons, to prove or disprove that. 
Last year when the Zemindaars assembled at Masulipatam on the 
business of the late Jammabundy, they all, except Rajah Jogoputty 
Rauze, paid their visits and their vackeels presented nazir to him your 
petitioner, as they had done to him and to his brother before. 

9 

Extract of a Letter to England dated 14th March 1779. 

The third petition from Juggapati Rauze is of a very serious 
nature; indeed it accuses Venkatroyaloo of enoromous oppressions in 
the exercise of his ofOices as Musumdar and Seristadar and mentions out 
of pagodas collected by him from Rajahmundry Circar, no less 

a sum than 17,000 pagodas is contributed towards it by faggaputty 
Rauze under the auspicious names of meerassy customs. 
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The President, in a minute entered in consultation the aoth 
November, has spared no pains in procuring every satisfactory information 
Upon so important a subject and has Riven such solid reasons for the 
propriety of abolishinR the offices of Musmedar and Seristadary sub- 
scribed to his sentiments from the amplest conviction that these offices 
afforded the means of oppression and that sums have been extorted 
from the Zemindars under pretence of this tax to a shameful amount. 
Were there no other proof in support of what we advance, the very 
confession alone of Vencatroyloo that he receives between 20 and 30,000 
paRodas an annum in consequence of holding these offices, would we 
apprehend be sufficient but when we consider likewise the accounts of 
the Zemindars which make it a sum much more considerable we are 
persuaded you will admit with us the necessity of their abolition. 

To compensate in some degree the seeming severity of this 
resolution* however necessary and proper and unwilling to deprive totally 
Vencatroyaloo of a Revenue his family have been in possession of for 
some yearsi we have agreed in consideration of his and his brother’s 
services to the Company, that he shall in future receive from the 
Company’s treasury the sum of ten thousand current pagodas a year to 
commence from the 25th September last* and that the several collections 
heretofore made by him from the different districts shall discontinue 
and cease from that period* that the lands and villages he had held 
under the sanction of the offices aforementioned or upon other pretences 
shall be immediately returned to the respective Zemindars and in pro- 
portion as each is eased of the encumbrance they have labored under 
shall make good to the Company the amount of the sums we have 
ordered to be paid yearly to Vencatroyaloo* and also the amount of 
the rents he paid to the Company for the villages which were under 
him and we hope this indulgence proceeding from the motives which 
we have already complained will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
the spirit of the original resolution as by abolishing the offices of 
musmedar and seristadar we have laid the axe to the root of an evil 
which would otherwise have spread to a very pernicious extent* 

10 

Extract of a letter from the President and Governor & Council 
of Fort Saint George, to the Chief and Council of Masulipatam, dated 
19th Febraary, 1781. 

Urged by the repeated solicitations of Vencatroyaloo and by the 
apparent justness of the claims set forth in his different representations 
we have at length taken into our most serious consideration, the hard- 
ship under which the labours from being deprived of Sar Sheristadary and 
Muzumdary of the Rajabmundry Circar and from further informatim 
he has furnished us with, we are led to think, that the judgemoit passed 
by this Board, in the year 1778. when they annihilated th<»e offien, 









bad been lestfblisbed from a Saimad from Niaam, atM confirmed 
'by Ibis Gevemmeitt has proved a more severe » grievance upon him than 
^was apprehended, and as we have not found any good conse<}iience arise 
from the indnigence shown the Zemindars, by that measure, we ^ bave 
^trltnnately come to the resolution of reinstating ^¥enkatrotHM in iis 
*fwmer statiem of bar Sheristadary and Muzumdary of Rajahmundry 
CHroar and have granted him necessary Baimad and 'Cowl copies of 
^Wnch we now enclose you. 

The long and faithful services of this man’s family to the 
"Company, entitle him to our particular favor and protection, we therefore 
desire you will on every occasion support him with your countenance and 
authority to reestablish that respect and influence which he, as well as 
his brother (Jogee Puntooloo) possessed among the Zamindars, when 
acting as Company’s Interpreter, and that you will enjoin them to restore 
to him all the advantages he is authorised to claim with Nizam’s 
3annad, taking care at the same time not to give your sanction to any 
impropriety of conduct on his part. 

You will observe that in his Cowle for the Merassy villages* his 
right of possession does not commence until .25th September next, and 
though we would have him be put in charge thereof in time to cultivate 
the .same for ensuing aeason, yet still he will have lost the benefit of the 
rents of those lands for three years, m#, 1778, 1779 and r78o; con- 
sequentlyt according to the former agreement made with him there ^are 
three years’ allowances being pagodas 30,000 due to him, which we 
expect you will immediately collect from the Zamindars as directed in 
our letter of the nth December C778, when we have consented, it shall 
be placed to bis credit on account of the farms of Deevy and of the 
rent of the Charmabal country. 

,11 

l£xtraet of the 46th paragraph of the letter Icom ithe ^Hon’bie 
Court rof Directors to the Gowemor in Coondl .^of JFort St. George, ; dated, 

Yet«we think it our indispensable duty to render every protection 
in our power to the parties who haye 00 pointedly applied for it. We 
therefore direct that Jqggapati be called cpon for a clear and explicit 
account of his transactions which may in any degree ^elated to. the 
affairs of the family of the late Vencatroyaloo, and .that you afford 
them such aid therein as may be agreeable to the general principles of 
justice aud xonststent with the'laws of inheritence in that part of India. 

12 

letter #ii4 tM^md 
of d,teid<.sr4th.i|a}y 

<iSiK%XlitIf propoMl that !y«a .are andneedd « to eeeeaaaoid, > «Mt 
pMati«e,i8)lihati:]^ lagfenant Raw, thh tCoaqiwoyie hitatiMatar. iflM 
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te§p9miMlAiy miw^ w tolieve^ to 

Company's system forbids tliiia^ anyt petaott (natives as E%ne|ieMl)* 

emptoyad ioritimivx soivtae. nhmAi be farmers of their revenue, . are of 
opiaioiiiv thalvit would not be? warrauiable upour the principles' they havw^ 
laid down to accept of JaRsemautrow^'s- peoposaUf and since n^e ol tha 
othee teadersi^ aro approved by ybii% we- desire that you will issm 
fresh advertisemeiits, for that lease of ’ the farm aiHl in the meentinier 
keepat under yout own< nranageniani. 

Upon ! this i subject! wO enclose a resointion that passed' the ’Board 
the miili ' July which we have transmitted to all the subordinacies and^ 
which ^ we destrC: may* be< published at youv settlement* 

lb regardUo the fkrms which Jagtemantrow now holds, they 
are to be continued in btS'^ possession until the expiration of the present' 
leaser but' he must* be informed that as long as be is empldyed* 
in ali*o£!i€e of such particular trust under the Company, no future 
proposals from him t6 rent farms can^ be received. 

(A true extract.) 

ALEXANDER WYNCHS. 

Special remarks on the sketch of regulation intended for Ehtail 
system to be introduced into the Ancient Zamindaries. 

iff. The conditions alluded to in the 3rd. 4th and. 5th para- 
graphs being in a great degree prejudicial to the younger branches of 
the Zemindars, as they hitherto considered that section XIX, regulation 
II, A. P. 1863 and section XVI, regulation III of the said year were 
enacted by the Government, in a strict confoimity, tp the Hindoo law. 
whibh, by DO means, allow any preference to the head of the family^ 
as he is in reality equal to other members, the same rules which are. 
intended to be prescribed for the division of the personal family pro* 
perty may also be provided for the real property, restricting, however 
the participation to the usage of the country and family in order fhat 
tho heads^ may not have it in their power to deprive the other members 
of their lawful right. The reasons adduced in the 3rd paragraph in 
support ol the cHlquaHScation of women to inherit hereditary possessions 
in cookwiiueiieeiL of thbir weakness^ seclusion and incapacity! are in some 
meaawe^ well ^fduifdbdf’ but all these defections be remedied either 
by oiuaiog^ tfeie ibheriieiiee to be ihdiscriminately devolved on the 
inlefiet or step yeuufer brother of the persons dying without maid issue 
or by authorizing the widows of thir said" deceased to adopt their next 
heirs or nearest relations with the knowledge of Government and to 
cause their estates to be managed under the regulation V, A* i$04! 
by suidi proper managers (until their adopted sons should arrive at 
matudtir} as are oompetent to prevent the loss, inconvenience! i^d^op 
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aii 4 sometimes disturbaiieeSf which Government were pleased to observe 
would ensue in the country by female management. 

Bnd* Although Government entertains patriarchal benevolence 
for the preservation of the ancient Zamindaries to their posterity for 
ever and ever« in an entail tenure, yet from the tenor of that part of 
the 6th paragraph* where it gives meaning that in case of any Zamindary 
being sequestered by the failure of the Zamindar in payment of his 
permanent peshcusK such sequesteration is not likely to be withdrawn 
(even after the payment of the arrears) **until the Zamindar or if he 
should be considered disqualified by the Government, one of the family 
may satisfy the Government of his ability to manage the zemindary 

beneficially to the rayets and to the Government ” and by what was 

mentioned at the conclusion of the said paragraph, saying that **wheo 
the individual holding the zemindary may^ fail in his engagements, 
duties, or allegiance* he will be considered to have forfeited his right 
to the zamindary and that his restoration or that of one of the family 
and the grant and the amount of the malik will depend entirely on the 
favor of the Government, and that in such cases the Government reserves 
to itself the power of altering the permanent peshcush, there is great 
reason for the zemindars to be apprehensive that not only there is no 
probability of their being easily restored to their estates* even in case 
they happen to fall in arrears, but that the permanent jummas of their 
talooks is also liable to be gradually increased by the word “altered*^ 
and under this consternation it will not be desirable by any of them 
to signify their consent in writing to resign the power of dii|)osing of 
their zemindaries by sale, gift or otherwise, vested in them by the 
permanent sannads, as has been alluded to in the 7th paragraph, and 
the more so by what was mentioned in the 6th paragraph, utz., ‘‘the 
Government will, in all such cases, allow a suitable maintenance to the 
family*' chargeable to the zemindary according to former usage where 
their conduct may be such as to merit such consideration. 

8 rd. Although the power intended to be delegated to zamindars 
in respect to conducting the business of police in their respective 
zamindaries is not only honourable to them, but also the only method 
to administer it more effectively, as alluded to in the 12th paragraph; 

. yet the 13th paragraph ba\ing intimated that “the Rajah should be 
declared 4 iable to fine and ultimately to the forfeiture of the zamindary 
for any misconduct'', no zemindar would be inclined to undertake such 
management, unless he be declared liable only to a small fine in money 
and not to the forfeiture of his zemindary. 



IXDHRl LITIK&TORB IR THE YIJITAHiOiRA EMPIRE. 

TEKUMALLA achydta Rao, m.a.,l.t. 

I. The Sangama Period: The Hindu empire of the South 
with its capital at Vidyanaesra or Vijayana^ara on the southern bank of 
the Tungabhadra established by the joint efforts of the Aodhras and 
Karp&takas became soon a bulwark against the aggression of the 
Muhammadans from the north. The Hindu empire became quickly the 
stronghold of all that was precious in the Hindu culture, arts and 
civilization. Quite naturally the kings of Vijayanagara even from the 
early period began to encourage Hindu learning and Hindu culture and 
art. Harihara I and his younger brother Bukkaraya who were the 
founders of the new kingdom were powerful kings. They belonged to 
what is known as Sangama dynasty, and Bukkaraya was the greatest 
king of his line. His empire extended from the sea on the east to the 
sea on the west and covered almost the entire peninsula. He was a 
Karpktaka but he liberally patronised and encouraged the growth of the 
Kannada and Andhra cultures and, the revival of Sanskrit learning and 
Vedic culture. In fact Sanskrit and Vedic culture received the best 
care and protection under the brothers, Harihara and Bukkaraya and after. 

During the reign of Harihara and Bukkaraya the chief Andhra 
court-poet was Nachana Somanatha, the author of the Telugu poem 
Uttara-Hariva^amu, The little that we know of the life of this 
celebrated poet is learnt not from bis poem which is extant without the 
usual preface. or avafdn^di but .from a contemporary inscription which records 
the grant of a village on the banks of the Penna or Pinakini in Nellore 
District to Somanatha, in appreciation of his poetic talent and profound 
scholarship by the emperor Bukkaraya. The inscription states among 
other things that Somanatha was born in the Bharadvaja gotra, was a stu- 
dent of Yajurveda and follower of the Apastaihba sUtra and learned in all 
the Vidas and the eighteen PurSpas It is said that be was a [poet 
in “eighteen languages”. From the record it is not, however, clear whether 
the name ‘Nicbana’ was the family appellation or the name of the 
poet's father. If it was the family appellation it might be the name 
of a village as it generally happens in the Andhra country where 
people take their family name from their native village. There are 
two villages of the name ‘NScbana’* one in Rajaputana and the othee 
in Bundlekhand. Some years ago a correspondent in the IKndu pointed 
ont the existence of a village named ‘NSchana' in Bundl^k^nnd 
proceed to oamiect it with the Andhra poet Nhcfaapa S5tnan,iit|«» 
But the enorontotti distance from Anflhradesa and the different la^iage 
87 . ■ 
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of llbat region are against such an inference. The people of Nellore 
claim the poet as belonging to their district. They base their claim 
on the fact that Sdmanatha refers to Tikkana Sdmayaj! of Vikrama- 
simhapura the modern Nellore» and his Andhra Mdhabhdratamu 

with utmost veneration in the colophon of his poem Utiara-HorivaMiamu 
and that the poem itself was dedicated to god Hariharanitha of Nellore 
in the same manner as Tikkana Somayaj! dedicated his work. But I 
think this circumstance is too slender to support their claim* The 
poet was no doubt an Andhra, who on account of his previous associ- 
ation with the brothers Harihara and Bukkaraya at Oruxhgallu (Warangal) 
was induced to follow the fortunes of his royal patrons and settle at 
Vijayanagara and thus become their chief Andhra court- poet. 

But the more interesting thing is the literary value of Soma- 
natha’s work. In the matter of appreciation of this unique poem 
there are two schools. One school of critics considers his style to be 
* difficulty his poetic thought obscure and hence unnatural. It compares 
his work with that of his contemporary Yerrapragada who flourished at 
the court of the Reddi kings of Addanki. According to this school 
Yerrapragada’s Harivaihiamu which is also a translation into Telugu 
from the original Sanskrit is much superior to that of S5manatha*8 
poem in poetic art. The other school of critics to which I belong 
like the late Rao Bahadur K* Veeresalingam Pantulu considers that in 
S5manatha's poem there is the highest poetic expression that can be 
found in the whole range of the Andhra literature. S5manitha is# 
however, a lover of paradox and some of his verses are thfe difficult to 
understand. Secondly* he loves internal rhymes {antya niyama)^ 
particularly in descriptions, and thus give a touch of conventionalism 
to his style. Thirdly he is an artist who is self conscious, who verges 
often on self-complacency. He is ostensibly a translator from Sanskrit 
but he is not really a translator. The freedom with which he either 
expands or condenses the events in the narrative or ignores the incidents 
of the original, indicates that he considers himself a free artist who is 
subject to his own individual judgment. 

Bukkaraya was succeeded by his son Harihara li. After him 
came to the throne his son Vijayaraya and* he was succeeded by his 
son the great' Devaraya II or Praudha Devaraya as he was also called. 
During the reign of Devaraya II the Sangama dynasty reached the 
zenith of glory. Devaraya I and his grandson Devaraya II were them- 
selves great scholars and authors of repute and liberally patronised 
learning. During the reign of Devaraya II the great Andhra poet 
§yin|tha visited the court of Vijayanagara and was greatly honoured by 
the emperor. In a polemical contest with the Sanskrit poet-laureate 
Dindima Bhattaraka the Kavi-sarvabhauma, Srin&tba Bhatta came out 
victorious and wrested the title of Kavi Sdrvabhauma frotn his 
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opponentf for which the scholar-king Devaraya II literally bathed the 
poet in a shower of gold coins {dtndras) ^with which the 

poet was weighed in the 'PearbHalU (mutydla iala) - and presented him 
with choicest and costly gifts. Since Srinitha was the court-poet of 
the Reddi kings of the north-easternl Andhra country, of Kondavidu and 
Rajamahendravaraint we shall be content here to make a passing 
reference to it in this connection. But there were several great Andhra 
poets who flourished during the reigns of these two Devarayas— iDevaraya I 
(i404>i423 A.D.) and Devaraya II or Fraudha Devaraya (1423-1447 a.d.)~ 
in the Vijayanagara empire and who left behind immortal works of their 
poetic craft. 

The earliest among them was Jakkana. the author of likra- 
tnSrka-charitramu, which was dedicated to Vennelakanti Siddhanna* 
Mantri, Minister of the Imperial Treasury of the Devarayas. Jakkana 
was a Brahmin, and his ancestors came from Neilore District and they 
belonged to a cultured and learned family. Both Jakkana 's father and 
grandfather were eminent Telugu poets. Jakkana was noted for his 
vast learning while his poetic genius was of a high order. His poem 
Vikramarka-charitramu is a narrative which describes the heroic 
chivalry and super-human exploits of the legendary prince Vikramarka. 
The exploits ate mere legends and, are fanciful stories depicting super- 
human heroism, voluptuousness and extraordinary chivalry of the hero. The 
theme of the poem is therefore neither edifying nor wholesome. 
Jakkana’s poetty has, however, wonderful ecastic glow of rare 
imagination which prevades throughout the poem. 

Another poet of this epoch was Vinukopda Vallabharaya, who 
was a friend of the celebrated Srinatha Bhafta. Vallabharaya came 
of a noble Brahmana family of Mopur, a town in the Mulaka-nadu in 
the Kurnool District. ^His only work Krl 0 }hiramamu is a poem 
which combines in itself the drama and the epic. It is a short 
piece and covers a single day’s adventure, especially of the amorous 
type. Krt^abhiramamu is unique in subject matter and style. It is a 
valuable historical document depicting in picturesque style the social 
life of the city of Oruthgallu or Warangal, the capital of the Kakatiya 
kings during the early part ot the fourteenth century. The society as 
depicted in the poem is full of zest and vivacity. The reference to the 
‘chief Mistress Machala Devi, of king Pratapa Rudra’ in the poem 
seems to suggest that the poem relates to the hey-day of , glory of 
Warangal prior to its fall at the hands of the Muhammadans, The 
poem deals with the adventures of two characters, Manchana Sarma 
and his companion Tittibha Setti; The former is a gay lothario and 
the latter his confidant and purse-bearer. The scenes which they visited 
range from the heroic dances representing the stirring story of the heroes 
of Palnad to escapades of the lowest and voluptuous debauchery 
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The pomi repreieats varioua tyiies of picturesque scenes, from tlie 
sublimesi tragedy of heroic life to the lowest comedy of a night debouche 
of Mahefaana danna with a pretty bastard girl of debased Brahman 
extractioiii In point of style and diction, the poem is an imitation of 
the high’down periods of Srlnatha; and so much so* there is a school 
of critics which ascribes the piece to dilnatha himself, the celebrated 
poet of the day* 

The third poet of the period was Dagguballi Duggana* brother- 
iu-iaw of the renowned Srfnatha Kavi sarvabhauma* Duggana was 
the author of several poems, but only one of them, Ndsikitdpakhydnamu 
is now extant; and even that was discovered by an accident. Of this 
poem there is a single manuscript; and it should have been lost to the 
Andhra literature had it not been for its careful and excellent preser- 
vation in the Oriental Manuscript Libraryi* Madras. And its loss would 
have been equal to the loss of a Biradise Z/oaf or a Divina Comedia. 
In the whole range of the Andhra literature here is a poem which 
rises to the loftiest heights of romantic asceticism depicting a holy 
couple whose love is of the purest and most austere kind. The theme 
is sublime in conception and the poet rises equal to the occasion* 
Dttggana’s poetic art is of the highest class. He employs a style of 
subdued emotion and austere grace that appropriately blends the romance 
and asceticism of the hero and heroine. NdeikHdpdkhydnamu is dedi* 
cated to Chandaluri Ganganna Mantri, the chief minister of Prince 
Basavaraja, the semi-independent ruler of Udayagiri Rajya, in Nellore 
District. Basavaraja’s capital was Udayagiri; and he was ^probably a 
feudatory of the Gajapatis of Orissa in the beginning. 

To Basavaraja another poem Paflchatantramu by Dubagunta 
Narayaqa Kavi was also dedicated. Narayaqa Kavi also flourished at 
the court of Udayagiri like Duggana. Panchatantramu is written in a 
lucid, chaste and unpretentious style; it is a free rendering of the famous 
Sanskrit poem. With Nlrayaija Kavi comes to an end practically the 
Samgama epoch of the Andhra literature in the Vijayanagara Empire* 
Prince Basavarija of Udayagiri with his long and peaceful reign of 
neatly half a century is like a link between the Samgama epoch and its 
successor the SSluva period. 

The successors of Devaraya II were profligate and degenerate 
kings who allowed their empire to decay. The Bahmani Sultans on one side 
and the Gajapatis on the other harassed the empire, which was 
consequently under constant threat of imminent danger of being destroyed 
by the enemies. At that juncture Sa}uva Narasixhhatfya, the commander- 
in-chief of the imperial forces came to the rescue, and with the consent 
and co-operation of other feudatory chieftains of the kiagdomt he deposed 
the last of the Sarbgama dynastyi and usurped the throne in 1487 A.IX 
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H6 wfis tbe founder of the S&}uva line or the Second dynasty of 
Vijayanagara as it is also called. 

II. The Sdluva Dynasty or Epoch: Saluva Narasiiiiharaya 
reigned from 1485 to 1493* He was a scholar and the reputed author 
the Sanskrit poem Bdmdbhyt 4 dayam, His life and achievements were 
described by Rajanatha pindima, the court-poet» in Sdluvabhyudayam 
in Sanskrit. Narasiiiiharaya was originally a subordinate chief stationed 
at Chandragiri as the ruler of the Chandragiri rajya in the empire. 
He rose to the rank of the most trusted commander of the imperial 
armies by the force of his prowess, ability and fidelity to the imperial 
throne He was an Andhra and when the Satiigamas who were practi- 
cally Karp^takas lost their hold in the empire, the Sa}uvas, an Andhra 
family led by Narasithliaraya, the veteran general stepped into the breach 
and seized the imperial crown. 

During the period of Narasiihbaraya lived the renowned poet 
Pillalamarri Pina Virabhadra, the poet-laureate of the Sa^uvas at the 
Vijayanagara court. Pina Virabhadra was a prolific writer and a man 
of genius. Of his several poems only two are now extant. One of them 
Jaimini Bhdratamu was dedicated to his lord Narasiiiiharaya and, 
the other was Srngdra Sdkuntalamu, dedicated to a local chieftain 
of a village in the Nellore District. Virabhadra was a Brahmin and 
his ancestors came from a village which lay on the border between the 
Nellore and Guntu Districts. His elder brother would appear to have 
been in the military service of Narasiiiiharaya and it was probable 
through his influence that he obtained the favour of the king and rose 
to eminence, Pina Virabhadra’s earlier poem Srngdra Sdkuntalamu is 
an adaptation of Kalidasa’s Abhijmna Sdkuntalam in the form of a 
prabandha in Telugu. U is written in a melodius and flowing style 
that reminds the reader often of the limpid harmonies of the Andhra 
language. The second poem Jaimini Biwratamu is a more literal trans* 
lation of the Sanskrit epic Jaimini Bhdrata or the Bhdrata of Jaimini. 
Pina Virabhadra’s Jaimini Bhdratamu coatains only the A^vatnidha- 
parvan of the entire Mahabhdrata; and even this A^vamedha-par^m 
differs materially from the Asmmsdhaparvan of the Mahdbhdrata of 
Vyasa and Vaifiaiiipayana. The Jaimini Bhdratamu narrates the exploits 
of Arjuna and his brothers during the period of their wanderings about the 
conntryi following the sacrificial steed prior to the offering of the Adva* 
mSdha* King Narasiffiharaya fancied himself to be an incarnation of 
the Pdudnva hero Arjuna, for which the poet would appear to have made 
hittUielf responsible^ Consequently Narasiiiiharaya encouraged the tTans* 
lation of the epic inlo Telugu, which described the dig vijayd of 
ArJtaniM But the most interesting thing about the poem is the malOOltoui 
dtetton^ fine Virabhadra's poem is written in a style which rttOhOtf 
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a wild torrent, the lanEOARs being always sweet and charming though 
here and there is a predominance of Sanskrit over Telugu. The mould 
of the metres and the dignified flow of the verses shows that the poet 
imitates the eloquent, picturesque and grandoise diction of Srinatha. 
Pina Virabhadra was a great scholar, but not comparable to the illus- 
trious Srinhtha who would appear to be his elder contemporary. 
Tradition tells that there was some sort of healthy rivalry between the 
two poets but there is no proof of that. 

III. The Tuluva Dynasty: (1493—1540 a.d.) Narasithharaya 
died in 1493 A.D. leaving two sons of tender age to succeed him, whom 
he entrusted to the care of his trusted servant, Tuluva Narasa Nayaka. 
the generalissimo of the Vijayanagara armies. Narasa Nayaka who was 
originally a petty chieftain in the neighbourhood of Chandragiri rose to 
importance in the kingdom on account of his devotion to his master, 
and remarkable military achievements. He remained faithful to his 
charge, and though he held practically the full reins of the government 
in his hands, he remained contented with the position of ‘regent’ of the 
boy kings. The elder prince Immadi NarasiiJhha or Narasithharaya II 
succeeded to the throne but soon after died in battle. The second son 
whose name is not mentioned anywhere seems to have died from natural 
causes though it is said by Nuniz that he was killed by an agent 
called Timmarasu under orders of the regent. Narasa Nayaka 
for some reason or other did not ascend the throne but managed to 
secure the succession to his own children. On the death t,ot Narasa 
Nayaka his eldest son Vira Narasithharaya succeeded to tne crown, and 
with him began the Third Dynasty known as the Tuluva Dynasty of 
Vijayanagara. 

During the reign of Tuluva Narasithharaya there flourished two 
Andhra poets who wrote conjointly like Beumont and Fletcher in English 
literature ant. Tirupati Venkateswara Kavulu in modern times. The 
two poets weti Nandi Mallanna and GhanU Singaya or tiinganna. They 
came from Guatur district and belonged to Aruvela-myogi Brahmam stock 
which gave tie greatest number of poets to the Andhra country. The 
poets were re'ated to each other. GhanU Singanna was the nephew of 
Nandi Mallanna, being his sister’s son. The two poets translated 
fi'cdtodhachanirifdayam of KrishnamiSra into Telugu. While the Sanskrit 
work is a dr.ima, the Telugu version is a free translation in the 
form of a prabandha, a type of kavya peculiar to the Telugu 
literature in the Vijayanagar empire. For some unknown reason the 
celebrated Telugu poets of this period did not write plays nor did 
they translate dramas as dramas into Telugu but converted everything 
of poetic art into the form of a prabandha or epic. iVoWdAa* 
chandrddayanttt was,^dedicated to that illustrious patron otlewrtting 
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Chandaluri Ganganna Mantri, the chief minister of Basavaraja* lord of 
Udayagi-rajFa referred to above. How much the Andhras owe to thii^ 
wise and accomplished brahman ministeri the Maecenas of the dayy can 
only be realised when we appreciate the estimable beauties of the two 
poems dedicated to him. PralffdhacharulrMayamu, is a good classic. Just 
as Pina Yirabhadra gave us in his translation the best romantic drama 
Abhjndna ^kuntalam so these twin poets, uncle and nephew, gave in 
their beautiful translation the best philosophical or metaphysical play of 
the Sanskrit language. The beautiful dramatic allegory of KrishnamiiSra 
in Sanskrit was beautifully rendered into mellifluous Telugu by these 
two poets* Prabddhachaiulrodayarmi is replete with genuine poetic feelings 
grace and melody ; and the poets have throughout adopted a naturaU 
direct and unpedantic style. Barring Dagguballi Duggana, no other 
Andhia poet of the age showed such wonderful subtelties of rare poetic 
diction. 

Vardhapurdi^am is the second work of these two poets. It is 
also a translation, from the Sanskrit Varaha Purana which deals with the 
story of the Boar- incarnation of the god Vishpu. It was dedicated to 
Tujuva Narasa Nayaka, the founder of the Tujuva dynasty and the father 
of Vira Narasiibharaya and Krishparaya. The poem is made a very 
interesting reading by the poets by the elaboration of episodes with 
commendable poetical skill, For instance the story of Durjaya and of 
the sage Dharmavyadha is so beautifully enlarged by the poets that 
it forms a small prabandha by itself. 

Narasa Nayaka died about 1505 A» D. and in that year his 
eldest son Vira Narasiiiiha succeeded to the throne. No Telugu poet or 
for that matter any poet in any language received patronage from this 
king. The king is believed by historians to have been preoccupied in 
the consolidation of his empire and power and had no time for the pursuit 
and encouragement of literature and arts. In 1509. he died and his younger 
step brother Krishpadevaraya succeeded him. Krishparaya was the 
greatest sovereign that ever sat on the jewelled-throne of Vijayanagar. 
During his time the empire expanded in every direction and comprised 
the whole of the South India as far as the Cape Comorin. He wielded 
the pen and the sword with equal skill and strength. He was a poet in 
Sanskrit and Telugu as well, and he liberally patronised the fine arts. He 
was one of the most versatile geniuses that ever carved their names in 
the pages of history. During his reign the Andhra literature reached the 
Zenith of glory. His period may be justly compared to the Elisabethan 
period of English literature, with this difference however, that whereas Eliza* 
beth was neither a poet or scholar but a patroness of learning Krishparaya 
was both a poet and scholar and a liberal patron of learning, Krishnariya 
wrote one of our best Telugu poems. His Imuktamdlyada is an exaittple of 
marvellous blending of vigour and cogency in style. As KrishpaiRyR lifas 
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a 4$$QUt Vaish^ava ha took up the theme of the marriage of the god 
dri Rangauatha (Vishpu) with the divine virgin G5da as the theme of 
his poem. The legend is elaborated by the Emperor-poet into a poem 
of six cantos with several interesting episodes all tending to the establish- 
ment of the superiority of the Valshpava faith. Though the Amukia^ 
m&lyada was written by the king in the midst of his arduous military 
campaigns! it is on a par with the performances of the greatest Andhra 
poet of his court. Krishpadevaraya was in the habit of taking his 
retinue of poets and scholars and other literary men wherever he went 
so that even on the battle-field, and in the midst of a campaint he would 
find time to take delight in the pursuit of his hobby of literature. 
Several Andhra and Karpataka poets lived under his patronage and 
gratefully dedicated their works to him. 

Allasani Peddana the poet^laureate, was honoured most by 
the king as his friend and guru or preceptor. He was a brahmin of 
Nandavarika Niydgi sect. Wher ver he met the poett the emperor 
would stop his riding elephant and offei him a lift and a seat by his side, 
an honour that was seldom enjoyed even by the most fortunate of poets 
in the world. Peddana wrote the beautiful poem Manucharitram which 
was dedicated to the emperor, Krishnadevaraya. The story of the poem 
was apparently selected by the king himself ; and the poet was com- 
missioned to write a prabandha as he was considered the greatest poet 
of the age. The king was certainly happy with the selection of the story 
and the choice of the poet as well, for even to this c^ay Manu^ 
charitram has not been excelled by any other poem in the conflict of 
love with the sublimest moral pathos, leading up to the spiritual and the 
divine. The austere brahman Pravara and the divine nymph Varudhinl, 
the hero and the heroine of the piece, are house-hold words in the 
Andhra country and, the theme of their love-conflict is a perennial source 
of sweet and elevated delectation. Allasani Peddana was honoured by 
the emperor with the title, Andhrakavitdpitdmaha ‘the Grandsire of the 
Andhra poetry' which he richly and rightly deserved. On the occasion 
of accepting the dedication, the emperor in person came down to lift 
the palanquin in which his poet-laureate was taken in procession in the 
capital. And with his own hand placed the jewelled ^'Qan^ape^dera** 
on the left leg of the poet as a mark of his deep veneration and of con- 
erring the title as the greatest p^et of the age. It was a rare and 
singular honour that was enjoyed by one of the greatest poets of 
Andhra language. Peddana was in fact the creator of the Renaissance 
in Andhra literature, the originator of what is called parbandha. His 
work gave a new and striking impetus to the creation and development 
of a new type of kdvya and his Manuchariiram marks a new epoch in 
the history of the Andhra language and literature, Krisht^adevafiya 
also granted him innumerable villages and other rich presents which am 
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recorded in the inscriptions. Augustus could not have honouied and 
rewarded his Virgil more than did Krishpadevrar&ya his poetdaureate 
Peddana* The honour that Was done to Peddana was In fact honour 
rendered to the Andhra language by Krishi^adgvaraya. The emperor 
held Telugu to be the most sweet and charming of all the languages of 
the realm, f Ddfa^bhSshalathdu Telu^gu lemal) 

Peddana’s peer at the court of Krishpadevaraya was Nandi 
Timmana, a brahman of the Aruvela Niyogi stock, otherwise known as 
Mukku Timmanna. This poet was also greatly honoured by the Emperor. 
Some villages and certain royal priveleges were granted by the Emperor 
to Timmana. Timmakavi wrote the poem Farijdtapaharaj^am and dedi- 
cated it to Krishpadevaraya. Pdrijdtdpaharai^arn is considered to be 
a very sweet and charming poem. Critics are not wanting who compare 
Pdrijdtdpaharai^am with Manucharitram and give the palm of excellence 
of sweetness and grace to Timmana ’s work. But it seems to me that 
the scholar-poet'king Krishnadevaraya was a better judge of the rare 
poetic genius of Peddana whom he marked out as the more gifted than 
the author of Pdrijdtdpaharanam, Timmana could only play on the 
soft pipe the tunes of tenderness and pathos but was unfit for the bass 
notes of furious passion or anguish in which Peddana excelled. In the 
hands of Peddana poetry is like the Indian lute or vf?^a that can pro- 
duce alike the deep and the highset as well as the soft and the 
lowest tunes and articulate the full diapason of human emotions* 
Peddana was thus a greater master-hand in the poetic art. Pdrijaidpa- 
haranam treats of the fine legend of iSrl Krishpa bringing the celestial 
flower tree Parijata from Heaven to mollify his offended queen Satya- 
bhama* The scenes in which anger of the queen and the attempts of 
her lord to soothe her ruffled heart are described in a form and manner 
which is for ever the sweetest poetry in Andhra literature. TendemesSf 
grace, love, elegance and pathos permeate every syllable, word, and phrase 
and the whole piece is instilled with an atmosphere of subtle sweetness 
and charm, making a delightful and soft appeal to finest sentiments of 
love, The poet’s style is admirably suited for the spirit of the poem. 
The laitS^age never loses its sweet note of cadence and the whole poem 
looks like a long lyric, tender in thought and sweet in expression. 

A third poet of the court of Krishparaya was Madayagari 
Mallana, a Saivite Brahmin of Ayyanki in the Krishna district* He 
also used to follow the king in his campaigns and, it is on record that, 
he dedicated a poem to Krishpadevaraya* But that poem is not forth* 
coming yet What has remained to us of his literary labours is a 
comparatively short poem Rdjos dhhcLfQchQTttrcimu in three cantos which 
he dedicated to Nadendia Appayya, governor of Kopdavidu and a nephew 
of the great Saluva Ximmarasu, the Prime Minister of the Emperor* 
The ito^ of tbU poem seems to be an inventton of the .poet Ho treatt 
» 
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of the marriage of prince RajaSSkhara with the princess Kantimati of 
the kingdom of Sindho. The plot is of the conventional type of the 
Xndhra prdbandha school; but what is particularly noteworthy about 
poem is the severe self-restraint which the poet observes in his develop- 
ment of the plot and also in his treatment of the sentiment of love* 
To add to this outstanding merit there is the all-prevading beauty of 
a finished style which flows on like a rippling brook, with sweet 
cadences of rises and falls. It is no wonder that this short poem has 
been appreciated by many critics as an equisite piece of poetic art* 
Another poet of the imperial court who received great honour from 
Krishpadevaraya was Dhurjafi, author of the poem I^alahnstiTnohditnyatnUt 
Dhurjati was a Brahmin and as staunch a ^aiva as Krisbpadeva was a 
Vaishpava; and yet it stands to the credit of this broad minded and 
cultured king that differmcfes in faith made no difference in his apprecia* 
lion of worth. Though Dhurjati did not dedicate his poem to the 
emperor but only to his favourite deity, Sri KaJahastiSvara residing in 
the town of Kajahasti on the banks of the Svarpamukhi, in Chittore 
district, yet Krishnadevaraya granted him villages and treated him with 
great respect. Kdlahastfmahdtmyamu is a passionate song of a 
devotee bursting from the depth of his heart. Dhurjati also wrote in 
rapture and his poem is aglow with passion» devotion, piety, and 
love of the beauties of Nature. The poet’s style is inclined more to 
Sanskritic diction than to the simple graces of native Telugu; and 
yet the poem is nowhere obscure in thought or diflicult to understand. 

Another poet of this period who stood out from the^ rest like a 
wild mountain peak was Sunkasala Nrisimha kavi. He was a genius too 
proud, perhaps too vain, to own a master. His hand seems to be on 
every body and everybody's hand on him. A poet gifted with the 
highest powers had the misfortune of receiving no patronage from that 
unrivalled lover of poetsi Krishpadeva. The fault apparently lay in the 
poet and not in the illustrious patron of letters. His poem Kavikarjpa 
roBdyanam, (a significant name in itself showing his vanity) was dedicated 
to the god Sri Ranganatha. In the poem he abused to his heart’s 
content lords, kings, and everybody of any worth. The story of the 
poem is of king Mandhata, a descendant of the illustrious Raghu, who 
married the princess Viroalangi, The story is quite simple and short 
but the poet managed to stretch the poem into six cantos, chiefly by 
his long descriptions of various things as enjoined by the law-makers 
in Poetics. But his descriptions, unlike those of many of his contem* 
poraries, are full of life and vigour as the result of shrewd and accurate 
observation and are, therefore, never a tiresome reading, Nyisiiiihakavi 
swings from the extreme limit of sensualism on the one hand to the end 
of philosophism on the other- 

TaUapaka China-TiruvSugalanatha {alias Chinnana) is generally 
assigned to this period. 1 have not yet been able to get as yet wf 
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reliable historical evidence of it. He is the author of two poems in 
4vi*pada or couplet metre. One is Aekfamahishi-^kaiyammu or ‘*the 
marriages of Sri Krishna with his eight queens*'. It appears to be on 
the whole a juvenile performance showing rich promise, but the other 
poem ParamdyugivilaBamu or “the history of the Vaishnava* Saints" 
is certainly of superior worth. The poet Chinnanna loved the dvi'pada 
metre just as Scott loved the heroic metre and exhibited his great 
poetical talent in making this single metrical form ring the various 
harmonies which the other poets succeeded in doing by adopting different 
metres. He dedicated his two poems to the god Sri VenkateSvara of 
Tirupati and His consort Alamelu Manga of whom the poet and his 
fore-fathers were ardent devotees. 

There are two more poets who flourished and wrote during the 
last years of Krishpadevaraya and survived into the next reign. Ayyala- 
raju Ramabhadra was asked by Krishriaraya to translate into Telugu 
the Sanskrit poem Sakala kathd sdra-sangrahamu which he himself 
wrote in his youth, but he was not destined to live long to see the 
work of Ramabhadra’s translation. Ramabhadra Kavi wrote another 

poem, Rdmabhyudayamu or the story of Rama and dedicated it to 
the god Sri Rama in Vontimetta (Ontimetta) in Cuddapah district. This 
poet is fond of alliteration and sleaha or verbal jingles. 

The second poet in the closing days of Krisb^adeva was 
Chintalapudi Yellana, a poet of talent and much industry. Only three 
of his many poems are available to us. The first of them JRddhd* 

Mddhavamu was considered by Krishpad^v^araya so beautiful that he 
dubbed the poet with the title of the poem itself. “Radha Madhava 

Kavi". This poem shows the juvenile work of a poet of promise. His 
next poem Tdraka-Brahmardjiyamu, is a more mature performance and 
shows real poetic insight. But his best work is his last poem 
Md}d Nafakamu'^ containing a series of tales showing the almightiness 
of Vishpu. Yellana Kavi seems to forestall the art of Pingali 

Suranarya. Yellana's second poem Tdraka Brahmardjiyam was written at 
the instance of Nanja Timmayya, a Minister of King Achyutadevaraya 
(1530—1542) the successor of Krishpadevaraya. 

IV The Aravfdu Dymsty or Epoch 1542 — 1565— Krishparaya 
died in 1530 and was succeeded by his younger step-brother 
Achyutadevaraya, the elder son of Narasa Nayaka his by third wife. This 
King was rather indolent and pleasure loving. He died in 1542. His 
young son Venkataraya then came to the throne* Salakam Timmayya, his 
maternal uncle acted as the Regent; but Arviti Ramaraya, the son-in-law 
of Krishparaya opposed him. A civil war began. Ramaraya triumphed 
and Timmayya committed suicide. Sada^Sivaraya, son of Rangaraya the 
fourth son of Narasa Nayaka was set up as the emperor by RamarSya 
vt|io the Regent and the virtual king. With him began the fopyth 
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dynastf ntnutd the Aravidn dynasty. Live the Ti4av«<' family the Anuidu^ 
df nasty mm m Anditfns family of Kshatriyas. 

Ramariya coatinued the policy of Kriahpadevafaya and ocmsoli^ 
dated the empke. He was regent first and defacto emperor next and 
reigned from to fgdg. In the decisive battlfc of TailkSta or R^fckasa 
Tagdi {ig^g) R4inariya fell and the glory of Vijayanagar empire 
was overshadowed. Though the empire of Vijayanagar was shattered, 
yet the literary patronage became the fashion of the kings and their 
chiefs for a long time after. 

In Rimardya's court, flourished the Andhra poet Bhattu murti* 
a Kshatriya fBha(-rdju) of the heraldic class. He was a disciple of 
Allasani Peddanna and, one of the greatest scholar-poets of Andhra lite- 
rature. He was so much liked by the King that he became known by 
the title Ramaraja^bhushapa or ‘the jewel ' of Ramaraja's court'. He 
wrote three poems; and every one of them reveals his profound scholar- 
ship, but curiously enough none, his culture. Though he was called 
Ramaraja-bhushapa* no work was dedicated to his patron Ramariya. The 
first poem was Ndrasa^bhupatiyam a work on poetics; it was dedicated 
to Ramaraya’s sister’s son, Gobburi Narasariya. The second poem, 
Hari^chandra Naidpdkydnamu* a *dvyarthi kdvya\ in which each verse 
conveys two meanings, one relating to the epic hero HariSchandra and the 
other to the mythical king Nala, was dedicated to the god Sr! Rama. 
But his third poem, the best of all his works, Vdsucharitrarim was 
dedicated to Emperor Tirumalaraya, So it must have been completed 
after the battle of Talikd^. VcimAchariiramu is a work of hr^ genius, 
so much so that it had the singular good fortune of being translated 
into Sanskrit* The story deals with the marriage between king Vasu and 
Princess Gkika, the daughter of the river Suktimatl and the mountain 
K51ahala. This beautiful idyllic legend is narrated by the poet with 
marvellous skill and taste. Throughout this poem the chief alafhkdra is 
dhvam or suggestion. This feature is a very rare phenomenon and can 
only be managed by a gifted scholar and poet. In English literature a 
similar thing was attempted by John Keats, in his Endymion, 

A contemporary of Ramarajabhushapa sought the patronage of 
the feudatary chiefs of Nandyai who were the first cousins of Ramaraya. 
He was Pingali Surana, of the Aruv81a Niy5gi brahmiP sect belonging 
to the Guntur District. As the kingdom of Vijayanagar was no more, 
this young poet sought the patronage of petty kings who set up semi- 
independent states of their own. His first poem Rdghava l^^davtyumu 
is the first dvyarff^i kSvya in Andhra Literature aud it was imitated by bis 
rival Rlmarajabhhshapa in his Hariichandra Nalypdkyammu* This poem 
was d^idicated to the chief of Akuvfdu in the Kumool district. His next 
poem, is a oniqne performance in the world of 

lettersi the Kile of which Is nowhere seen in any Ikerature. The storf 
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IS entirely sn invention of the poet &nd is composed by him in such 
an intricate manner that very often it is a puzzle to scholars. The poet 
managed weave into the story several independent strands so that 
it is capable of more than one interpretation. There is a metaphysical 
interpretation of the story, an erotic and yet a historical one. Such 
triple or quadraple weaving is a literary marvel and this was done by 
the dartngp genius of Pingali Shrana. His third ^ poem, Prabhdvaif* 
ffradfumnamu equally original because of its inter-weaving of the 
main plot with the sub** plots as in a drama. This poem was dedicated 
by him to his own father as a token of filial affection and gratitude. Hia. 
art was quite original but his style was even more so. Therein he shook off 
the conventional shackles and emerged into a glory of his own* Colloquial 
ease and freedom are the dominant notes and yet how shrewdly and 
skilfully be weaves his subtle thoughts into terse and racy Telugu cannot 
be described in words. The Andhra scholar alone can enjoy the literary 
feast. 

Suranarya seems to be the last of the giants of this period of 
Titans. Yet there was one more poet, Tenali Ramakrishpa whom 
tradition associates with the court of Krishparaya. But it looks that 
this poet lived long after that renowned king. Kamakrishpa wrote the 
poem PdTpduranga Mdhdtmyamu or the story of the god Papduranga of 
Pandharpurab This is a great classic in Andhra literature! chiefly on 
account of the vehement flow of rapturous language^ wave after wave« in 
endless succession. It is a very difficult poem to understand as the poet 
seems to have a fondness for obscure words, rarely used by poets 
and only to be found in dictionaries However, the diction is kept up 
by him at white heat and the musical flow of language holds the 
reader under spell. 

Other poets of less importance wrote poems chiefly of the 
Prabandha class which were imitations of this or that poet. The mem* 
bers of the royal families of Tuluva and Aravidu dynasties were many of 
them* either poets themselves or patrons of poets. Consequently, even 
after the disruption of the Empire, Andhra literature flourished in their 
handsi. It is not the purpose of this article to pursue the course of lite- 
rary history in the petty kingdoms of Madura, Tanjore, Pudukkotav 
Chandragiri, Nandyal and others into which the great Empire was split* 
So, I will only mention the names of celebrated poets, like Chemakura 
Venkanna, Timmakavi the author of PctTQtnctydgivildsHTn^^ Rangaparnjtt 
the author Sdmbopdkhydmm and king Raghunatha of Tanjore and many 
othem too numerous to mention. 1 close this paper with a fervent prayer 
that fliy^ Andhra scholar brothers would devote their attention to the 
literary tfeasurera left to us by the kings of Vijayanagar and Ihoit 
vassals of Napdyalt Tanjore and Madura in the richest period of thehr 
pnMtieaJ? ^0^ and Hiteraff rapaissanpo. 
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K* ISWARA DUTTi BA., (cocanada.) 

It was by accident that Mn N. Venkata Rao of Vizianagaram, 
placed in nay hands an old copy of Sougandhika-praaavdpaharanamu a 
poem written in the Telugu Dvipada metre, printed in 1868 A. D., at 
Madras, and incidentally informed me, that the introductory portion of 
the work deals with the famous Commanders of Ravela family, of which 
a casual mention has only been made by Kumara Dhurjati in Krishipa- 
rdyavijayamu depicting the victories of 6rl Krishpadevaraya. 

The publishers of Sougandhikd^praaavdpdharaTtamu presumably 
on account of the ignorance of certain persons and places of historical 
importance, altered them in print as suited their 'fancy* and made it 
extremely difficult to identify them. Fortunately the Telugu Academy 
Library at Cocanada possesses four manuscripts of the same work, and 
Mr. K Suryarao, the Manager of the Telugu Academy, read for me the 
manuscripts and with his kind collaboration, I have made out a fairly 
correct version of the historical portion. As the historical portion is of 
interest to the historians of the Vijayanagar period of the South Indian 
History, and in particular to the Kamma Community to which the 
Ravela family of heroes belong, I published a comparatively lengthy 
article on these heroes in the Journal of the Telugu Acadkmy^ and now 
I want to do the same in English for the benefit of the English knowing 
scholars. 

Now we have the fortune to liberate for the first time the 
historical personages from their hitherto literal imprisonment in verse. 
The poem was written by Ratnakaram Gopala Kavi and dedicated to 
RavelJa Linga, belonging to the Kamma family, and of Vellutla gotra* 
This Linga was a contemporary of Ajiya Ramaraya and would appear to 
have taken part in the wars of the period, as it might be seen hereafter. 

The poet described the achievements of the family as follows: 
Malta vanquished the armies of Kutub Shah at Gudipadu Fort and 
obtained many titles at the hand of the Raya. His son Tippa fought 
with the Gajapatis. Tippa’s son Papa defeated the Muhammadan armies 
at^Kandatidlu (Kurnool) and captured that fort. Probably the incidents 
narrated by the poet may refer to the frequent wars between king Saluva 
Narasingaraya and the Gajapatis on the one hand and, with the AiSvapatis 
on the other: and we have other Telugu Literary evidence to substantiate 
the above statemen||S of the poet. I^vara, the TuluVa General of the 

■r-' 

Oanto 3 , verse 39 . 2. Yah XX paai 3 * Pa 
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Si|uva emperor defeated the Muhammadan cavalry of Bldar near 
Kandukur, and perhaps the fight of Malla with the ASvapatis near 
GudipS^u may refer to the same engagement 3 We also know that the 
Sajuva monarch despatched his general Araviti Ramaraja (l)-the grand- 
father of his name-sake who is called A}iya Ramaraya afterwards-— 
against Kurnool, then part of the Estate of Yusuf Audil Savai, the 
Governor of Bijapur.^ The Kutub Shah mentioned by the poet was 
no other than Kuli Kutub-ul-Mulk who was a subordinate of the Bahamani 
Sultan and who afterwards declared independence aud proclaimed him- 
self as the Sultan of Golcopda. The Vijayanagara rulers had to wage 
wars regularly against the Governors of Bijapur, Bidar, and Telingana 
(Golcopda) at this time; and the poet evidently speaks the exploits of 
these Kamma Chiefs when he speaks of their masters on the respective 
battle-fields.fi The capture of Kurnool by Ramaraja (l) is also des- 
cribed in Vasucharitramu^, Bdla-Bhdgavatamu^^ and Rdmardjiyamu^ . 

Tippa, son of Papa is stated to have defeated many 
Palayagars and captured the fort of Adavani (Adoni) from the Sultan. 
This fact is also corroborated by the contemporary Telugu literature in 
Vasucharitram, and Balabhagavatam. His son Ayyappa is described 
as a jewel in the crown of Ajiya Ramaraya and bore the title of 
Chenchumala Churakdra. We do not hear much of Linga and Kopda. 
the son and grandson respectively of Tippa, except that Konda is said 
to have been a great warrior, who fought many wars with the Deccanies 
and carried the day on every battlefield. Then coming to Linga (ll)t 
his son and the patron of the poet, we hear, that he was much admired 
by Venka^adri, brother of Ramaraya* that he captured the fort of 
Adoni, and drove the enemies off Penugonda. It is quite evident, that 
this Linga (II) accompanied Ramaraya in the wars to extreminate the 
enemies at home, and to expel the Muhammadan, who was entrenching 
himself within the Northern Frontiers of the Vijayanagar Empire. We 
surmise that Linga was one of the Chief Generals who commanded the 
Vijayanagar armies at that time. We know from Vaaucharitrarrfi and 
Rdmardjiyam,^^ that Ramaraya captured the forts of Penugopda, 
Gapdikdta, Kurnool and Adoni. 

We also know of some other heroes of Ravela family who figured 
in the Nayaka period of Vijayanagar History, One is Ravela Velikopda 
Venkatadri who was killed in battle by Matla Anantabhupala and Ravela 
Venka Bhupgla who was defeated in the battle of Topur by Raghunatha* 
nayaka.il 
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Sour eat of Vijayanagar History^ p. 88. 

Kurnool District Manual p. 24. 

Brigg’s Feriakta, Vol. II, pp. 644—549. 

Canto 1, verse 29—30. 

Pages 38—89, verse 209. « « , 

Canto 1, verse 44. 978,279.1 

Sourw of Vijayanagair iSTisforif, pages 949 and 990, 


7. Canto 1, verses 191-**I9$, 
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A sienealogy of the family as giiren by the poet is set forth below: 

Malla 


I 

Papa m Lakkamma 


I 



a m 


Peddamma 


I 

Venkatadri 


Tippa m Vengamma 
Linga (I) m Siddhamma 


r 

Kopda m Rangamma. 

I 

I 


Venkata. Linga (II) 

m Bhaskaratnma. 

I 

Ramabhadra. 


\ 

Ayyapa m Angamma. 
^Kopda. 

I . 

Muddula Nay aka 
m Tirumalamma. 

I 

Venga. 


Though there is no epigraphical evidence of the Ravela family 
described in the work under reference, yet we come across of the same 
family, perhaps of different branch, in the Nelloxe InMcriptionB, They 
also belong to Vellutla gdtra and they were the rulers of Udayagiri, 
Podili and Kochcherlakdta Simas (districts), and the subordinate Chiefe 
under the Vijayanagar Emperors of the period. The genealogy of these 
families is set forth as follows. 

(x) RaveU Kontinayaka’s (2) Ravela Tippa's (3) Vengalappa 
grand*son Tirumalayya. grand-son Tippa I 

I I Ravela Venkatappa 


China Timma* 


Tirumala 


Vengalappa. 


Incidentally it may be mentioned, that the work belongs ito the XVI 
century, and though the book was published so long ago as 1868 A* Dt, 
neither the poet, mor the work are known to the Telugu Scholars and 
mneh less, the historical importance which carries with it. The book 
should be re^edhed with the manuscripts available in the Telugu Academy 
and ithe one in the Oriental Manuscripts Library at Madras, which 
I have cited in my original Telugu article in the Journal of the Telmju 
Academy* I earnestly appeal to the rich Kamma patrons of letters to 
get the work edited and published, at an eartj date, m it dontributes 
much to .the wealth of ihistorical material already aVAilable for the 
History of Vijayanagar. 


12. Butterworth and Vendgepala tlhetli - Hi Q Mt 84 | 
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On 6—12 — 84 this inost interesting copper coin was recovered 
by me from the band of gold-duist washers who periodically visit Balp^r* 
One of the gold*dust washers came accross it while washing earth and 
sund for gald*dust, in theveiy bed of the Mahanadi. 

I partly deciphei^ the legend upon it and on lo — la — 34 
wrote to Mr. K. N. Dikshit* M.A.« then Superintendentt Archaeological 
Section* Indian Museum* Calcutta about this discovery of over society. 
1 ft compliance with bis wishes as contained in his D.O. dated 17th Decem- 
ber xg34 this coin along with some more silver and copper coins were 
forwarded to Mr. Dikshit on 21 — 12 — 34 for being exhibited at the annual 
meeting of the Numutmatic Society which was to be held at Ailahabad^^ 
But it could be exhibited at Exhibition held in the Hall of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in igsSt to which the coin was lent by 
Mr. Dikshit. A short notice on the coin under the heading **A new 
Andhra Coin*’ appeared in the daily papers soon after the exhibition. 
Mr. Dikshit has since prepared a paper on it for the Numismatic Supple- 
ment. A portion from it is quoted below: — 

*'ln the Purapic Lists of Andhra Kings there occurs a name 
which with' slight variants may be taken as Apilaka* with a reign-period 
of 12 years. Along with several other names of Andhra kings, known 
from the almost unanimous testimony of the Purai^as, but not yet been 
confirmed by archaeological evidence (e.g. Laiiibodara, Nemikpshpa* and 
PravillasSna or Purinclrasena^ this king has not yet been recognised as 
historical and but for the present find would have long remained so. The 
authenticity of the Puranic tradition is thus strikingly confirmed but it is 
nevertheless: true that the actual order in which the kings rated as given 
in the Purapas cannot be followed. 

**In the present instance the place of Apilaka in the Purapas is 
almost immediately after ^takarpi, and thus comparatively early in the 
dynastic list.. The present coin cannot, however, be ascribed to aft eaity 
Andhra ruler on numismatic grounds and must rather be classed with the 
easlfftn issites of later rulers like §ri-Rudra and Sri-Yajfia ^akarpt and 
retegated to the end of the second century A.D. 

‘*The elephant type of the coin of Apilaka is quite disttnctr Ifepfti 
the other types depicting this moUf. The early lead, potin and copper 
cciixs 0I MSlwa fabric* show the animal either standing or wnltfing teil: 
or a sntftU figme standiog right.” 

^namt Ctefotegtts 0/ Aad^ oad IF. KsAoO'aya cofaf* p. tevh ^ v ^ 
Bmuna eauathe king Apilava% the UatBya Apilaka the VtBhnu Ditlieka 

while th® Brahmanea* oorreotly states the nams as Apilaka. 
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*'The nearest apt^roximation in style to the present elephant is 
the figure on the round lead coins of dri Yaj&a Sitakar^l issued in 
AndhradSSa (Rapson’s art and execution 

the present type is by far superior to The other details such 
as the goad in front and the symbol above are also unique*^ 

Legend and Symbol on the coin. 

Obverse: Elephants tanding right. In front, elephant goad# 

Legend around tne edge of the coin above the elephant 
figure commencing IX. Rano Siva siris*” Apilakasa* 

Reverse: Blank. 

Discussing the ep^het '‘Siva Sr!’*, Mr. Dikshit has come to the 
conclusion that ‘Siva dr! Apilaka’ was a scion of the Andhra family, but 
had an independent principality in the north-eastern-most limit of the 
Andhra Empire over which he ruled sometime at the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century A. D. 

Mr. Dikshit has desired me to get the coin tested in order to 
find out whether it is pure copper or contains some alloy. 

The hitherto known copper coins of the Andhra dynasty are the 
rectangular Malwa pieces based on the ancient Karshapapas, on which 
the symbols and other motifs are obliquely impressed. The coins of 
Andhra kings found in the Chanda District (C.P.) are exclusively of potin 
or lead. Our present coin is of copper and its reverse is blank. Coins 
with blank reverse are not unknown in Mahakdsala (Chhattisgarh). 

The elephant figure on the present coin has some resemblance in 
style to that on the lead coin of Sr!-Yajna Satakarpi issued in the Andhra 
country (Rapson, Cat PI, VIL 164) but in size, art, and execution, over 
present type is rather superior to the other. The only copper coins of 
Andhra dynasty are the rectangular Malwa pieces on which the devices 
and other motifs are found impressed obliquely. The weight of the coin 
is 85 grains. This suggests a comparison only with IndO’Greek copper coins. 

The legend on the present coin lacks in giving the full name of 
the king as is found on certain lead coins of AndhradeSa (Rapson ( 7 af« 
p. 29). “Rifio Vasithiputasa Siva siri-Satakathnisa"* is the legend found 
on many Andhra coins. It indicates a ruler by the name iSiva Sr! iSata* 
karpi with the metronymic Vdsisthi-putra. In our present coin this 
metronymic appellation is absent and the name Apliaka appears with the 
epithet ‘divaSrl’ along with the word VS^o’. Our Society possesses one 
more copper coin of the size of the present coin with an elephant figure 
on one side but its other side contains an inscription. Both the sides 
have grektly suffered and it is impossible to decipher the writing it bears* 
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Dk* DlNBS Chandra Sircar, lf.A.,Ph.D., (Calcutta University). 

I. Ac^tAmdkrcma, king of the Colas^ 

Bttddhadattat the celebrated author of the Vinaya^vinicchaya^ 
is said to haye flourished at Uragapura (modern Uraiyur near Tanjore) 
about the fifth century A. D. In the nigamana of that work, he says 
that he resided in the mh&ra of Vephudasa (Vi^pudasa) at Bhutamafigala* 
on*Kaveri in the C 51 a-rattha. His book is said to have been composed 
when the country was being ruled by king Accutaccutavikkanta who 
was a kaliwba-kuia-nandana. The T^kd says that the Cofa-rdja 
Accutavikrama who was kalamba-kula-vaihsafata was ruling the 
Cola-rattha .1 

It has been suggested that king Acyutavikrama belonged to the 
family of the Kadambas (see Ind. Cult., Vol. I, pp. 71—74). The 
suggestion that the Cola country was ruled by a Kadamba king about 
the fifth century, however, cannot be accepted without further evidence. 
The passage kalamba kula-nandana which means ^'delight of the 
Katamba, Kadamba or Kadamba family** may suggest that Acyuta* 
vikrama’s mother belonged to the family of the Kadambas. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that a Pallava king {Pallava^rdja) 
named Gopaiadeva has been described in the Haldipur grant (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. XXI, p. 173 ff.) as Kaiklyavoiihs odbhava which has been taken 
to indicate that Pallava Gopaiadeva was connected with the Kekayas on 
his mother’s side«l^ 

Cf* KavSri-jala-samp&ta-paripiita mahUale 

iddhe sabhaEga-sampanne maEgale bbdtamaEgale 
vihare Yenhud&sassa daisahiye man6rame 
pgafida-Janane ramme pEsSde vasatS mayS. 

••• 

sooataoouta rikkant. kalamba kula-nandane 
makim lamanuiftaante trftddho oa samkpito. 

In the nigamana of th. Abhidhammavatara and that of the Buddhavamsa 
oommantary, Bnddhadatta speak, of Eardrlpa^ana wbere^VishnudAsa built hi. 
monastery. ' The Uka says: Ealamba>kula-vaa]ia*jkte aocataTikkama>nlmni 
Cola-rftjani Oola-rattham samanuskiamftne. 

2. Another instance of this kind is possibly ti be found in the recently 
ptibliihed Irda grant (Ep, Ind. ZXII). King Bftjyapkla of thia record has been 
deeoribad as a Kambhoja-vamaiilaka and he has naturally been taken to have 
boon a aoion of the Kambhoja family. The record belongs to the Pkla period, 
and one would bo inclined to identify King Bkjyapftla and hia quetn BbigyftdkVt 
with the Pkla king named Rijyaplla whose queen was also named Bh4gy4d<Ti. 
There was another prinoe named Bkjypklai eon of Ddvapkla, in the family of the 
Pklae, If then Bajyapala of the Irda grant wae actually a Pala king, hi. 
epithet EmblK»ia.vanua^aka would suggest that he Was connected with th, 
Eambojat on his mother's side. 





AcyutavikramA seems to have been a biruda of the C 5 }a king. 
It to idOBtify this kkig with «ny nasie of the txaditianal list 

of C 5 }a rulers who flourished ibout the fifth century A. D. 

II. (Ttfpfa-pd/d and a reference in Ihe C^kandtcfya Upanifat. 

One of the five tatvas of the tSrttrikaa is the mttiihitna, Tantra 
texts like the KvlSrmva-iantra give an account of the iMdthuna^rAva 
in Stdleae like the following : — 

yoni rupi mahatnaya iinga-iup 5 mabeSvairah 
••• ••• ••• 
pada-sparSaiii bhavet padyam argbyan*"ca makta*kedake 
srama jale (?) mabe^aai bhav^d^acamanlyakatn 
cuiiibane ca bbaved””gandhatii pu$pan"*ca stana^mapdane 
alingane dhupa-dlpa-naivedya-tathbulaiii pri>e. 
maithune ca bhavej* japaifa virya-pate visarjjanaiDs 

So far as I know, the Oupta-puja has not yet been connecte^d 
With any form of worship prevalent in ancient India, nor has the problem 
of its origin been solved. In the present note. I shall simply draw the 
attention of scholars to a reference in the Chandogya UpanUat, 

In describing the Vamadevya form of the Sam* 5 pasana, th® 
t/hihidogya (ll, 13. i) says; upamantrayaie sa hink3ro\ jMpayate sa 
pra'Stavah striya mha iUe m vdgithah; prati strfPt iiii aapraUharaJ^; 
kdta^ gacchati ia^niahana^; p^rafh gacchati tan^nidhamm^eiad^ 
V^emadlvy&rh mithund prdtafh. 

The benefit derived from this form of the Sam = Opasana has been 
described in the following term: — sa ya Btad^ vamad%vyaih mithune 
prdtath Vida, mithunibkavati; mUhsinan^mitkundt praja/yat£; sarvam^* 
ayur^lti; jyog^^jivaii; mahdn prajayd paivbhir^t^vsdi, mahdn 
kiriyd; na kdncana pariharet tad^vratdm /JWd, il* 23, 2). 

We see that the Tantric gvpta-pdjd iMfs some eott^f resemblance 
with the Upanii?adic A^amadevya S 5 m-&pSsanS* According to Camb* 
Hmt. Inde, Voh I, Clmndogya is an early Updni$at (p. •ti'6) aWd the 
eatHer Jffpani^ats cannot be placed latter than B« C. 5^0 (p, 112). It Is 
therefore possible that the original idea that developed into the sgSfpto* 
as did as the siaiih jcehtory B. C.., if not earlier stilh It is also 
pOlktble ihit Tantric theories tegarding cahrem and nre mUo Iwihd 

on early TJpanieadic traditions. See ^Kd., VHI, i, t ^ 6, 1; 
ry; V, &, a. 

Tn connection with thfis religtotis View of majlhtMId* it Is! 
interesting to notice what psychologists say. '*' The relation bf tabMt 
ittSlindt to the reiigioue was long ago suggested. ...v. Modem research Ms 
cofirmed this view and shown that in all ages idnd <aiiUM|g all fie^ptea* 
religion and the sexual impulse are related in some way*'* The exact 
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causal rdati6d8 are not yet clear, but both instincts involve somelhtne d 
the same feeling 6f lovcf reverence and self-devotion to the object d one’# 
love* (Edvdn A Krikpatrick, Fundamental af Child Study ^ 141)^ 

I1I« Meaning of the u>Ofd Anudhydta : — In Indian inscriptions, 
we very often come across passages like iat-pSd-dnudhyUta, bappa^bhaffS^ 
rokarpad-dnudhyMaf etc* These expressions are generally tTansluted into 

English as ** meditating on the feet of ’* Almost all the Kadamba 

grants refer to the familly as Mahd$ena*mdtrgQf^*dnU‘dhydta which is 
translated ** meditating on Mahasena and the Mothers/' 

The meaning of the verb anu-dhyai is not only “to meditate *' 
but also “to favour.” In my opinion, the second meaning shodd be 
applied to explain the above expressions. I would take the verb not in 
the active but in the passive sense and translate the above passages as 
“favoured by the feet of ” 

A passage of the famous Talugupda inscription describing 
Mayura§arman, the progenitor of the Kadambas, reads ; **Sadananah yam 
abhi^iktavan anudhyaya senapatiih matabhih saha'\ This passage has 
been taken by scholars to mean that Majura^arman was anointed by 
$adanana and the Mothers after he meditated on the Senapatif i. c., 
Saddnana This interpretation is wrong; because the subject of the 
verb anudhyaya (after favouring) is ^addnana. The passage means to 
say that MayuraSarman was favoured and anointed eendpaii, i. *e., 
general by Saddnana and the Mothers. The commonly found passage 
mahdsena^mdtrgai^dnudhydta^ means “favoured by Mahasena (Saddnand) 
and the Mothers", and is practically the same as mahdeena^mStpganu^ 
parirakfita found in some of the Kadamba records. The passage tat^pdd 
dnudhydta of some records is not essentially different from tat^pdda*' 
parigrhita of other records. 

IV. Some Hindu names in a Persian tcorfc~The only work 
that gives us some details of the princes of Sind from the seventh 
century down to the conquest of the country by the Arabs in 713 A* D. 
is the historical romance called Chach-ndma, Ta*rikh-I-Hind tea Sind or 
Fat/^-ndma, ^ It is a Persian work composed at the time of Nasir-ud- 
Din Qubacha (613 A. H.-1216 A. D.). From this work we know that 
the dynasty of the Brahmapa Chach, a predecessor of Dahir who was 
defeated and killed by Muhammad bin Qasim, was preceded by another 
dynasty to which belonged the kings, Diwaji his son Sihras and the 

8. That the verb in this passage is to be taken in the passive sense is 
also proved by the fact that some of the Kadamba grants read: oiaAossao 
matrgan-inudhyU-tbhishikta. In this case, the verb abhiahikta (anointed), used in 
the passive sense, shows beyond doubt that the other verb anudhyeta (favoured) 
cannot be taken in the active sense to mean '‘meditating on...” 

4. TransMion by Mirsa Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, Karachi, 1 WO# see etoe 
H, 0. Bay, Pynastic Vol I, pp* 8--5. 
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Iatter*s son|ilihasi. ^ According to the account of the Muslim chroni* 
clers, king Sahasi (in the opinion of some Sahasf 11) was succeeded by 
his Brabmapa minister Chacb who married his widow and was a vigorous 
rulet. The story of the defeat and death of unfortunate Dahir is now 
known to all students of Indian history. But what are the Indian forms 
of these namesy vis , Cbach» Dahir, Dlwaji, Sihras and Sihas! ? 

Chach of the Persian work is evidently the same as the name 
Caeca found in Indian inscriptions of the early mediaeval periodi 
Attention in this connection may be drawn to the Dhanop stone inscrip* 
tion of Vikrama Saih 1063 ("*1006 A. D.) of a king named Caeca who 
probably belonged to the family of the Ra$trakutas [Ind* AiiU, 191X. 

, pp. I7t. — 75)* The -name Cocca is also found in the family of the 
Paramaras of Vagada* The Panahera inscription of Vikrama satii it 16 
(**1059 A. D) states that Paramara Dhanika was succeded by his 
brother’s son Caeca ( ■■ Kaibka* Kakka?) (A. 8 . 1 ,^ 1916—17, pp. 19 — so)# 
Records like the Sundha hill inscription (JS^. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 73 ff.) 
mention the famous Cahamaaa king Cacigadeva also as Caca which is 
evidently the same as Caeca. The famous Kinsariya stone inscription 
(£3p. /nd., Vol. XII, pp. 56 '^61) belongs to one Oacca who was a 
feudatory prince of the Dadhieika or Dahlyaka clan. 

Elsewhere I have suggested that Dahir probably comes from 
Prakrit Dahira (ya) ~ Sanskrit Dadhiraja. Dlwaji is etridently Sanskrit 
Devajit, and Sahasi = Sanskrit Sahasin. Sihras may possibly be ~ 
Prakrit Siharaja == Sanskrit Siiiabaraja. Elsewhere I tried to connect it 
with Prakrit SIharasi = Sanskrit Siihharasi. ^ 

5. See alio. Ma*8umi (orT a'rikh-i Bind) in Elliot. HiHory of India ^ 

Vol, I; the Tuhfal uUkiram (A.H, 1181; JASB. Vol. XIV, 1845, pp, 78—79) however 
adds two other names, vis., Sihras II (Sahasi’s son) and his son Sahasi II, 



Arohaeolo^al Kiunram for Andhradesa. 

BY The Editor. 

AadhradS^ was the centre of Buddhism in the Deccan and 
South India. AmarSvati and NigarjunakoQda among others have yielded 
invaluable treasures of Buddhist art and sculptures. Most of the 
Amaravati scultpures and finds from Bhattiprolu and other places were 
taken away in the past by the Government of India, and were given 
away either to learned Buddhist Societies or deposited in other Provincial 
MuseumSs The sons of the soil are thus for ever deprived of the 
opportunities of seeing the ancient archaeological treasures which their 
motherland had yielded. They have either to journey long distances 
into distant provinces to see them or study them or altogether ignore 
and forget them. Thus the Andhras have been deprived of the source of 
inspiration and joy. 

Andhradesa is a vast area and a rich field for Archaeological 
excavations. A third of this ancient land goes by the name Telingana 
and is included in H. E. H. the Nizams Dominions. Fortunately for 
this areathere is a central Government Museum at Hyderabad. But the 
remaining areai comprising the coastal and central districts# is far more 
rich in antiquities and therefore a fruitful field for archaeological work. 
Like other linguistic areas in India like Bengal, Bihar, Oudh# Rajaputana 
and the Punjab and others, Andhradesa has no provincial Musuem of 
its own. The Madras Presidency is too vast and varied a region to be 
called one linguistic area. It consists of several linguistic units. And 
therefore the Andhras are always under constant fear of their country 
being explored, excavations made and archaeological treasures and finds 
carried away into distant parts of the country by the Government of 
India. This apprehension, it must be emphasised, is increasing day by 
day. It is likely that the Archaeological Department of the Government 
of India will commence excavatiing operations in the ensuing cold season 
and it is also likely that the finds will be carried away by the 
Department to other parts of India or Delhi. That means the Andhras 
and Andhradesa are for ever not to see them again. It is therefore high 
time that the Andhra public opinion is roused to this, if we may be 
permitted to call so^impending calamity — to the Andhras and efforts 
are made or directed to pusuade the Government of India to establish a 
Central Museum for Andhradesa in a suitable place. 

Prof. N* G. Ranga raised a question in the central LegislatifO 
Assembly in October last year and asked the Government to consider the 
gdvisibilt^r of establishing a Central Museum for the ^ndhra Copntl^ |n 
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Beswada and exhibit some of the important sciilpturalf architectural and 
historic monuments found in the various Andhra districts. Sir GirjS 
Sankar Bajpai^ Setrelarr to ite Goasenin^^ Indian ISepartment of 
Education# Health and Lands, replied: “ The Government of India are 
constructing a musuem at Nagarjonikopda* in which the antiquities recovered 
in that neighbourhood could be exibited. policy of the Oovernment 
of India U to construct local Musuems in proximiiy to sites from where 
important phjects of archaeological interest are recovered in sufficient 
uoiumM to justify them. The establishment of archaeological museum on 
purely regional basis is not thek policy.'* 

Though the first part especially the italicised portion of the 
reply is yery gratifying, it is unfortunate that the Goveinment of India 
do not appreciate the importance or the needs of the vast region called 
Andhradeda but belittle the request for a Provincial or Central Musuem 
for the Andhra districts* We cannot more strongly emphasise the need 
for a Central Musuem for AndhradeSa than by reiterating Mr. N. G* 
Range's question and demand in this matter. The Andhra country 
needs a museum and the Andhra Historical Research Society's work 
is chiefly directed to that purpose. The Government of India is aware 
that Provineial Musuems in Calcutta. Rajshahi, Patna LucknoWi Dacca, 
Agra# Delhi, Rajkot^ Bombay and such other places are only Museums for 
the respective regions in which they are situate. If the antiquities of 
the Andhra country are distributed in various centres, separated by 
long distances, it becomes very difficult for students and' scholars to 
make long journeys and sojourns for purposes of study. Once more we 
reiterate the necessity for the establishment of a Central Musuem for 
the Andhra Country and hope that the Government of India will 
sympathetically reconsider their policy. 

In this connection we wish to make a suggestion. Since the 
Government of India intend to construct a Musuem at Nagarjuni kop<la. 
it is better to bbild that Museum at Bezwada which is not only the 
most central part in* Andhradeifa, but also easily ‘’^accessible by the river 
te enable the Government to tranship the materials from the Niger juna 
kopdn valley to Bezwada, by means of boats or floating rafts. While 
Nigifjunakopds is far away in the interior and is not easily accessible 
and an inconvenient place to stop for some days for purposes of study, 
mtu Beswada is most easily accessible being situated on the railway 
toule between Madras and Calcutta. The city is rapidly rising in 
iiippftance and is situated in the proximity to NigirjunakoSda site* 



NOTES OP THE QUABTERS. 

The I5tb ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY RAJAHMUNDRY 
FOB THE Year 1935-36. 

At the last annual General Body meeting held on 7-4-35, 
the following office-bearers were elected for the year under report 

President. 

M.R*Ry Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Pantulu garu, 

Vice President. 

„ N. Kameswara Rao garu, B.A., B,L., 

Treasurer, 

,, P. Kameswara Rao garo, B.A., B.L., 

Secretary. 

„ V. Appa Rao garu, B,A.,B.L., 

Librarian and Curator. 

„ T* V. S. Rama Krishna Rao garu, B.A., B.L., 

Members of the Council, 

„ C. Atmaram garu, B.A., B,L., 

„ T. Venkataratnam garu, M.A., L.T„ 

,. R. Subba Rao garu, MA.,L.T., 

„ B. V. Krishna Rao garu, B.A., B,L« 

The number of active members at the beginning of the year 
was 122 and during the year 26 members resigned and 12 members 
were admitted. The number that is now on rolls is 106. The 
number of subscribers .at the beginning of the year was 42. One 
subscriber, the University of Mysore, resigned during the year. As 
against this loss there is the gain of Beneras Hindu University, 
and the lAter-Collegiate Book Stores, Kolhapur, who joined as 
subscribers. The total number of subscribers at present is 43. It is 
regrettable to note that evidently owing to the present financial 
condition of the country membership is falling off for the last four years 
continuously, though the difference this year as compared with last 
is not so mailed. It is earnestly hoped that an effort would be* 
made to enrol new members end subscribers. All tits colleges 
which are not already subscribers may be approached to beconni 
subscribers. 

Petbr<m»i^^o new patrons were sleeted during the yMtV 
end no monies had been reoeived during this year from the exie*. 
ting pe t yaoss It is besoming diffionlt to o^leot the annual deuaileiHi 
from thme patrons by correspondence alone. 
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Jourwa/;— During the course of the year parts I-IV of 
Volume IX have been printed and published. Parts I and II were 
published by the Editor Mr. V. Appa Rao. The total number of 
pages printed was about 215, which is somewhat less than the 
usual 250 or 260 pi^es. 

During the present year the Kakatiya Sanchika was released for 
publication* Copies of the sanchika were sent for review to i\iQ Hindu, 
Modern Review, Bharati, New Orissa, Oolkonda Pafrika, Andhra 
Sahitya Parishat Patrika, and Triveni. Pour copies were given to 
the Editor and the contributors were given one copy each. The 
Maharani Saheba of Gadwal was presented with 5 copies and a 
number of reprints of the article on Gadwal Samastnanam. The 
total number of Sanchika, that have been presente 1* sent for review 
and sold does not exceed 50 up till now. 

Number of Meetings of the Managing council held and other 
activities meetings of the Managing Council were held during 
the year to transact the business of the Society, such as passing of 
accounts, admitting of members, exchanges etc. | Three meetings were 
adjourned for want of quorum. One resolution was passed by 
circulation* There was one public meeting held » when Mr.TJ.Lakshmi- 
narayana of Guntur delivered an address on the History and the 
development of Telugu Literature, which was largely attended and 
much appreciated. The Society sent Messrs. R. Subba Rao M,A.,L,T* 
and V. S. Kamaohandra Murty B,A. (Hons) to the 8th All-India 
Oriental Conference held at Mysore as delegates. Both of them read 
papers at the Session and did valuable work on behalf of the 
Society, They also enlisted some members and consulted several 
scholars about the work of the Society, The Madras University 
applied for permission for reproduction of two inscriptions published 
in the Society’s Journal, namely the Malkapuram Inscription of 
Jiudramba, edited by Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu, B.A., B.L,, and the 
Rajahmundry Museum Plates of Annadevachoda edited by Mr.V.Appa 
Rao, B.A., B.L„ in their forthcoming book “ Selections from In scrip- 
iions’' and permission was granted. Mr. C, Veerabhadra Rao applied 
for a loan of six blocks to be published in his fifth volume of the 
History of the Andhras and permission was granted on condition of 
acknowledging the loan on each of the plates. This help was 
jEcknowledged by Mr. C. Veerabhadra Rao in the said work. The 
»iperintendeat for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, applied for impressions 
w the Jirjingi plates of Indravarman for his study <and impressions 
4lere suppli*^ to him, with the permission of the Managing Council- 
These clearly show the increasing usefulness of the Society to 
etudents ^^iKScholars interested in Indian Historical Research* 



Library, Museum and Reading i!oom;-The Reading Boom is 
located as usual in the T.S. Lodge, Oloott ^Gardens. The^e is a com* 
plaint from some of the members that its location at one corner of the 
town detracts from its usefulness to the general public. If the Society's 
iinanoial otmdition is improved an effort will be made to move it out 
into the Town. The Library and the Reading Room weie utilised well 
by many readers. The daily attendance on average was about 10. 
Other particulars regarding the Museum and Library are given in 
the report of the Librarian and Curator. Outside Madras city this 
is one of the useful Libraries for research work though much 
remains to be done in the way of supplementing back volumes of 
journals and purchasing old and valuable books on Indology now 
mostly out of print. This can be done only when the Society is in 
more afiduent condition. The Government Library grant has not been 
received this year, owing to the mistake of not spending the 
amount granted during the proper time in the previous year. We 
are asked to refund a portion of the money granted. We are now 
corresponding with the authorities for extension of time, so as to 
cover the late vouchers produced. We hope it will end in our favour. 
The Society's thanks are due to the authorities of the T. S, Lodge, 
for allowing the location of the Library in their hall. 

Sale of publications : — During the course of the year 
two complete sets of the journal and some miscellaneous parts 
of the Journal and 5 copies of Kalingasanchika 2 copies of Raja 
Raja Sanchikas and 4 copies of Kakatiya Sanchikas were sold. In 
order to facilitate sending uphills to subscribers and purchasers, bill- 
books were printed and utilised for purposes of proper auditing. 

Finances As can be seen from the Treasurer’s report, 
submitted herewith, the finances of the society are not as satisfactory 
as we expect. The reasons for the state of things are, the fall in 
membership, cessation of donations from patrons and the heavy 
expenditure on the publications of an unremunerative^ character. 
We hope that members will take more interest in the Society 
which is doing valuable work in Andhra History, by offering 
donations and enlisting members. Last year’s debt to M.R.Ry 
N. Subba Eao Pantulu garu has not been fully cleared. The debt 
of Rs, 600 incurred during 1932-33 is not redeemed till now, and 
from that time we are not completely free from debt. During this 
year we borrowed only Rs. 76* Every effort was made to make the 
Society self sufficient though without much success* 

Before this report is closed the Managing Council dasireE 
to record the services rendered to the Society by Mr. 7. S. llama^ 
ohandra Murty B,A, (Hons). 



liPFO^T OF THF LIB^AgUN FOB THK YEAB l»3$-36. 

The report covers the period from 7-4-35 to 11-4-36. kt. 
4be Annual General Body meeting held on 7-4-35, the present 
liibrarian was elected and he took charge about 10-4-35. 

Location : — The Library and the Reading Room are 
located in the Thesophical Lodge as in the previous year and the 
Society icontributes Rs. 2 monthly towards the electric charges 
incurred by the T. S. Lodge. 

Additions During the year there were about 357 
additions including periodicals and books sent for review and books 
presented. Among the books received mention must be made of the 
publication of Oxford University, Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit; 
Manuscripts in the Library of India Office Vol, II Parted) and (2), 
Epigraphia Indica Vol.XXII Parts 1 to 3; Memoirs of Archaeological 
Survey of India Ko. 47 & 50 ; Annual Report of Archaeological 
Dept. 1929-30 ; Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica 1933-34 ; Annual Report 
of South Indian Epigraphy for 1931-3^ Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archaelogy for 1933. The Madras Government have been 
pleased to continue to send their publications of Records of Fort 
St. George & Port St. 'David. 19 such volumes are reoeivedi 
4 publications of the Gackwad’s Oriental series were received. 

(1) Katya Sastra of Abhinavagupta. 

(2) Rajadbarmakaustubha of Anantadeva. 

(3) Shabara-Bhasya, Vol.II. 

(4) Eavyamimamsa of Rajsekbara. 

About 80 journals ue on the exchange list and Muslim 
University Journal is an addition to the list duringitbis year. 

Reading Room The number of visitors to the Reading 
Room during the year under report is an average on 10 persons 
a day. Theie are no additions to the Museum either by way of 
coins or impressions of stone and oopper>plate inscriptions. 

It has been pointed by the Deputy Inspector of schools, as 
an objection that a number of journals are not bound. About 52 
volumes have now been given for binding. They include journals 
frequently consulted like J. 3. & O.R&» Bharati, Qriha-Lakshmi 
which are torn off. 

We are sorry to note that the Andhra Patfika Office baa 
not this year sent us their Ugadi Sanchika, as exchuige. even 
though we have sent reminders. 



AWBfmA HISTORICAL RESEAltCH SOCIETY, RAJAHM^HSRY. 

tFiOSAfiDRltt’S STAmiBMT 


Income and Expenditure account for (he year ending voithlsi S-86. 


EXPENDirURE. 


Printing 

Binding 

Postage and Railway freight 

Blocks for Kakatiya Sanchika 

Peon’s salary 

Lighting charges 

Stationery 

Bank charges 

Miscellaneous 


Rs* A* P* 


3 2—6 
I — 0 — o 
10 a— ^ — 6 
18—14 — o 


lag— 0—0 
24 — 0""0 
I — 7--6 
o — 8 — o 
0—4—0 


754—13—6 


INCOME. 


Rs. A. P. 


Subscriptions and membership fees 
Contribution from Rajahmundry Municipal Council ... 
Interest from Savings Bank Account 
Sales of publications (including back numbers of 
journal) 

Deficit for the year (Balance Sheet) 


349— 9—0 
100— 0—0 
o— r— 9 

MS— 7—0 
*5.0— >i I — 9 


Total 754 — 13 — 6 


P. Kameswara Rao, 
Honorary Tr^asur^rf 
12 - 4 - 86 . 



ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY, 


Balance Sheet as on Si’-^S—lOSS. 


Rs. A. P. 
so O 0 


ISO o o 

SO o o 
76 o 0 

276 O 0 
326 0 0 


ASSETS. Rs. A. Pi 

Deficit as per last Balance Sheet as on 
31—3—35 100 IS 3 

Less Balance as per last Balance Sheet 39 10 6 

61 4 9 

Add Life Membership Fund hitherto included 
in Income and now shown as separate fund 50 o o 

in 4 9 

Add deficit for Income and Expenditure as 
for the year ending with 31 — 3—36 159 ii 9 

Total Deficit as on 31-3-36 
Cash on hand 
In Bank 

Advance paid to Mr. M. Ramarao for postage 
and remaining to be accounted 

Total 326 0 0 


271 o 6 

> 4 3 

so If 3 

300 


UABILITIES. 

Life Membership Pund 
Loans outstanding: — 

Due to N. Subba Rao Pantulu Garu on 
pronote executed by Mr. C* Atmaram 
Due to N. Kameswara Rao Garu on 
pronote executed by Mr. M. Ramarao 
Advance made by the President 


p. Kameswara rao, 
Honorary Tteamrer, 
12 — 4 ** 36 * 



The i 6 th Annual report of the 

ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY, 

FOR THE YEAR 1936 — 3 7 « 


Presented and Adopted at the Annual General Body Meeting 
held on 3 — 4—1937. Read by the Honorary Secretary. 

I have the honour to submit the following i6th Annual Report 
of the working of the Society for the year 1936 — 37. 

At the last Annual General Body Meeting held on 12 — 4*-^ 1936 
the following OfiSce-bearers for the year under report were elected. 

President : 

Rao Bahadur A. Rama Rao Pantulu Garu, B A.. B.L. 
Vice-President : 

Rao Saheb, Mahopadhyaya G. V. Ramamurti Pantuiu Garut B.A., K.H.G. 

Hon. Secretary : 

Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, B.A., BL. 

Hon Treasurer : 

Mr, P. Kameswara Raoi B.A.| B.L. 

Hon, Librarian & Curator : 

Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao, B A., B.L. 

Ordinary Members of the Managing Council : 

Prof. R. Subba Rao, M A., L.T. 

Mr. N. Kameswara Rao Pantulu, B.A., B.L., 

Mr. Vaddadi Appa Rao, B.A., &L., 

Mr. T. V. S. Ramakrishna Rao, B A., B.L. 

Members-. — The number of members on the rolls of the Society 
at the beginning of the year was 102 and, during the year the number 
has risen to 125 and the increase is very satisfactory. 

Subscribers: — The number of subscribers of the Journal, at the : 
beginning of the year was 43; but out of this 3 have dropped out dudag, 
the year. They are (i) the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry (a), . 
Mrs. A. V. N. College, Vizagapatam, and (3) Maharaja’s College,, 
Parlakimedij. But it is hoped that they will once more beco^ie. 
•obi^ben* 
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ail our patnms hm% dtopped out one after 
aMtMr and ibis it indeed distressing. The fisajab Bahadur^ of KhalHkote 
has informed us that he would make no more donation to the Society 
as he happened to belong tb Orissa henceforth* Our Life patron fo^^ 
the last five years Rajah Sri Vairicherla Narayana Gajapati Raju 
Bahaduri Zamindar of Chemudu and Anapakapalli Estates has decided 
after sending the arrears of annual donation for 1935 — 36 and 
to discontinue to. be a Patron. The only prince who has been evincing 
keen sympathy and genuine interest in the progress and welfare of the 
Society is Maharaja Sri Dr. Vikramadeo Varma Maharaju Garu, D. Litt. 
Maharaja of Jeypore (Orisa). 

Hbnorary Life Jfemherst— There are two Honowy Members 
elected for life, viz., Messrs Prof. R. Subba Rao, M.A., L.T. and 
Dr* C* Narayana Rao, M.A., L*T*. P»H*D , for invaluable services 
rendered to the Society. 

Honorary Prezidents and Honorary Members of the Society,^ 
No Honorary Presidents or Horn Vice-Presidents were elected last year 
and only those who were elected three years ago continued to hold that 
dignity. They are (i) Rao Bahadur Sir A. Parasuram Patro Kt. B.A., B.L., 
Advocate, (a) Mr. Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao Pantulu, M.L*A., and 
(3) Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, B.A., B.L. The Society owes its 
thanks to Dessoddharaka Kasinadhuni Nageswara Rao Pantulu Garu for 
the great help he had readily given to the Society during the year. 
He agreed to put an advertisement, in the Andhra patrika on every 
alteranate day, of the Society's Telugu Publications and he did so for 
several months free of charge. There are two Honorary Corresponding 
Members of the Society elected last year: they are Mr. M. Somasekahara 
Sarma and Mr. Chilukuri Veerabhadra Rao. 

Finances of the Society: — The year had been a> critical one 
for the Society. Last year’s liabilites have remained unredeemed and 
the Society felt a great need for money to carry on the work of the 
Society which had become impeded on that account. The Society owed 
a sum of Rs. 76/- to the President advanced by him from time to time* 
The debt of Rs. 150 due to Mr. N. Subba Rao Pantulu remains still 
unpaid* There was tl^ outstanding liablity of Rs. 1S6 doe to the 
Printer on account of printing work done for Volume IX, Part 4. The 
Society owed a small balance of Rs. as/* to the Gkijanaranjani Printingt 
Works. Above all these pressing debts, there was the demand of the 
Director of Phblic Instruction, Madras to refund a sum of Rs. 
wllcfr was said to be the unspent balance according to the Rutes 
rbgulatitrr Gbvemmeitt Library Grant and which had been overdue for; 
more than two years. These pressing demands for money, at a tiine 
when the resources were much curtailed, greatljr hampered the work 0 
(he Society. Fortunately at this juncture the Municipality stnetionod' 



the usual annual grant of Rs* too which was received in tiine^ The 
Zauiindar of Cbemudu, one of our Patrons was pleased to send us the 
arrears of the yearly donation amounting to Rs. 200/- at a time wheii 
money was most needed; After a good deal of correspondence, with the 
Director of Public Instructioni over the refund of the unspent balance^ the 
Government were pleased, on the recommendation of the Director, to 
reduce the amount to be fefunded to 57 — 8 — o from i7q~ 2— o. Also 
Money was quickly raised by the sale of the KdkoMya and Kalinga^ 
8amchiha$ for meeting the demands of the Society* 

Journal : — The Society should have, in the ordinary course of 
things, issued Volume X during last year (i 035 “" 3 ^) Volume XI in 

this year. But it was not possible owing to the financial difficulties* 
The management during the year 1935 — 36« onjy incurred heavy 

liabilities but left a large outstanding debt for this year's Managing 
Council to redeem. To expedite the printing of the Journal, the Society 
had to take away its work from the Saraswati Power Press who delayed 
the work inordinately and entrust it to the Kazan Electric Press after 
paying the dues of the former in full. In this connection, the timely 
loan given by Rajah Sri Kandregula Srinivasa Jagannatha Rao Bahadur 
deserves mention and our Society's grateful' thanks are due to him. He 
advanced the necessary money for settling accounts with the Saraswati 
Power Press and commencing the printing work in the Kazan Electric 
Press. The Managing Council during the year redeemed a substantial 
portion of its debts. 

Eeddt Empire Day Celebration and Reddi SaMchikax^^f or 
want of adequate response and funds the Society could not celebrate the 
Reddi Empire Day and publish the Reddi 8aiHchika» It is the desire 
of the Society to celebrate the Day both at Rajahmahendravaram 
(Rajahraundry), and Kondavidu if possible. It is hoped that, in the 
coming year, as soon as the publication of the Journal is brought into 
line, attempts will be made to make the Reddi Empire Day Celebratioir 
a success like the previous celebrations. 

The Research Library and Mueeumx^Thero have been some 
additions to the Library during the year, most of them being publicatfons 
received either for purposes of review in the Journal or in exchange of 
the Society’s publications. In this connection! the Society withes to 
place on record its thankfulness to all the exchangers for having showh 
uniform courtesy and continued to send in their exchanges even thot^h 
the Society*s Journal lagged behind; It is hoped that in future, the 
Jownal will appear regularly and cause no more disappointment. iPhe 
Museum shared the prevailing slump in the matter of acquirinBr 
collections. The Library, Museum and Reading Room continue to* 
located in the Hail of the Theosophical Society, by tlm kind 
of its management. There have been several attempts during the year tp 



bring the Library into a suitable and convenient parr of the town but 
in vain. The chief disadvantage is the situation of the 
Library at one end of the town. Add to it, it has not been attracting as 
many students and readers as possible. Also, the work of supervision 
by the Honorary staff is becoming increasingly difficult. The Society’s 
Library and Museum have to be reorganised so as to make them as useful 
and attractive as possible. They are open to the public irrespective of 
caste, creed, community or sex. The Library is accumulated in a large 
measure by acquiring private collections and by exchanging the Society’s 
Journal. The exchanges constitute the latest literature in historical and 
allied research and in that sense the Library has got a useful collection 
of very valuable and' up-to-date publications and journals. The finances 
are too slender at present to enable the Society to purchase many more 
useful books which are the daily need of the research student in a 
mofussil station like ours. Some very rare and valuable collections of 
coins, copper-plates and other materials have been acquired for the 
Society’s Museum. And efforts must be unsparingly made and directed 
towards enriching the same. It must be the duty of every patriotic 
Andhra to secure precious treasures for this Society, treasures collected 
from excavations and finds, and house them here. Since the year 1926 
the Society has been petitioning to the local government to be pleased 
to make an annual grant from the provincial funds for the maintenance 
of the institution but in vain. We have petitioned to the local govern- 
ment quoting the instances where the provincial governments of Bihar, 
Bengal and United Provinces have been liberally providing for the 
maintenance of similar learned societies within their areas. It is 
understood that even in the new province of Orissa there is going to be 
a Research Society under the patronage of the provincial government. 
It is therefore hoped that our local government also would in future 
make some provision for the Society’s maintenance. Add to this the 
Society had not been receiving the usual library grant from the govern- 
ment during the last three years. 

We close the Report with an earnest appeal for funds to our 
Andhra countrymen. The majority of the Andhras seem to take it for 
granted that the Society provides itsself in some mysterious way for its 
maintenance and needs. Actually it depends upon the subscriptions of 
its members, subscribers, annual grants, occasional donations from 
pbilantbropbic gentlemen, the local Municipality and the Government. 
These resources are utterly inadequate to run it. The cause of the 
institution must be the care of the nation, and the care of the rich and 
the bountiful citizens of our motherland. The need for private benefac- 
tions and support from the generous and the rich is never more 
imperatively urgent than it is to*day. 
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ANDHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY. 
Treasurer’s statement 


Income and Expenditure Account for the Viar ending with 81 — 8 — 1987 . 

EXPENDITURE. 


Rs. A. P, 

Printinfi: and Paper 

• •• ••• 

508 — 3 — 0 

Binding 


32 — 6 — 0 

Postage and Railway freight 

••• 

56 — 1 — 6 

Lighting charges 

• • • • • • 

24 — 0 — 0 

Peon's salary 

••• 

0 

1 

00 

1 

0 

M 

Travelling expenses for the Secretary 


20 — 0 — 0 

Stationery 

« • • • • • 

2— 3—0 

To Hindu Samaj for Meeting charges 


I — 4—0 

Refund of Govt, grant 

• •• • • * 

57— 8—0 

Bank Commission 

••• ••• 

0 — II — 0 

Surplus for the year carried to Balance 

Sheet 

66 — 10—6 


876 — 7 — o 


INCOME. 


Rs. a. P. 

Subscriptions from Members 


i 33 ~ 8 — 0 

Subscriptions for the Journal (from institutions) 
Donations : — 

By Mr. J. Sreeramaraurty for Ramayya Panlulu 

• • » 

0 

1 

00 

1 

Commemoration Volume 

50—0—0 


Maharaja of Jeypore for do. 

Zamindar of Chemudu for two years iq3S 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 


and 1936 

200—0 — 0 


Grant from Municipality, Rajahmuodry 

100—0 — 0 


Rao Bahadur A. Ramarao Pantulu Garu 

10 — 0 — 0 


S. Aaimulla Esq. 

5—0 — 0 


N. Kameswararao Pantulu Garu 

0 

1 
L 


A friend 

1 — 0 — 0 




421—0 — 0 

Sale of publications 


276 — 7 --0 


Total 

876“* 7—0 


P. Kameswara Rao, 
Honorary Treatarer, 
4 - 4 - 37 . 
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AliBHRA HISTORICAL RESEARCH SOCIETY, RAJAHMUNDRY. 
Balamee Sheet as on Bl^d^l9S7. 


liABIUTIES. Rs. A, P. 

Life Membership Fund 50 — 0-^0 

Loans outstanding: — 

Due to N. Subba Rao Pantulu Garu on 
pronote executed by Mr. C. Atmaram, 
the then Secretary. 15a — o — 0 

Due to N. Kameswara Rao Pantulu Garu 
on pronote executed by Mr. M. Rama 
Rao. the then Secretary. 50- o — 0 

Due to Raja Sri K. S. Jagannatha Rao 
Bahadur Garu on pronote executed by 
Mr. B. V. Krishna Rao, Secretary. 75 — o~ o 

275 — o — o 
325—0—0 


ASSETS. 


Rs. A. P. 


Total deficit up to 31 — 3 — 36 as per Balance 

Sheet 271— 0—6 

Less surplus for the year ending with 31-3-37 

from income and expenditure account 66—10—6 

Net deficit as on 31 — 3'~"37 ~ 

Cash on hand 

Cash in P^ O. S. B. account 
Advance paid to Mr. M. Rama Rao for postage 
remaining to be accounted 


204-- 6 — o 
66 — 14 — 9 
SO— II— 3 

3 — o — o 


Total 


325— 0—0 


P. Kameswara rao, 

Honorary Treasurer^ 
4 - 4 - 87 . 



LIST OF EXCHANGES 


!• Aryan Path, 51 Esplanade Road, Bombay. 

2. Andhra Sdhitya Parishat Patrika, Cocanada. 

3. Archiv Orientalni, Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

4. ^ Asia Major, Ballygunjei Calcutta. 

5. Bangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Calcutta. 

6. Bharati^ Madras. 

7. Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, U» S. A. 

8. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandiachen Qesselschaft^ Germany. 
Q. Educational Review, Mount Road, Madras. 

10. Epigraphia Indica, Calcutta. 

If. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica, Calcutta. 

12. Journal of the Academy of Philosophy and Religion, Poona. 

13. Oriha Lakahtni* 

14. Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 

15. Jaina Gazette. 

16. Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

17. Journal of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 

18. Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, 

IQ. Journal of Indian History, Madras. 

20. Journal of the Bombay Br. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

21. Journal of the Historical Society, Exchange Buildings, Bombay. 

22. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, 

23. Journal of the Oriental Research, Madras. 

24. Journal of the K. R. Cama Oriental Institute, Bombay. 

25. Journal of the Geographical Association, Madras, 

26. Journal of the Urusvali, Himalaya Research Institute, Rcerich Museum, 

27. Journal of the United Provinces Research Society, Lucknow. 

28. Journal of the Assam Research Society, Gauhati. 

29. Journal of the Bombay University, Bombay. 

30. Karnataka Sahitya Pariahat Patrika^ Bangalore. 

31. Man in India^ Ranchi, Bihar. 

32. Bulletin of the Ramavarraa Research Society, Trichur. 

33. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 

34. Maha Bodhu 

35. Modern Review. 

36. Le Monde Oriental Upsala, Norway. 

37. Philosophical Quarterly, Amalner, East Khandesh. 

38. Papers of the Kerala Society, Trivandrum, Travancore. 

39 Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore* 

^o, journal *of banakrit Sahitya Parishat^ Calcutt?^* 



In^oiogica-Pragnesia, Prague. 

42. Journal of the Karnatak Historical Society, Dharwar. 

45. AnL Rep. of the Supt. of Epigraphy, Madras. 

44. Anh Rep. of Arch, Survey of India, New Delhi. 

Pablleatlons of the 

45* Archaelogical Department of the Nizam’s Govt. Hydrabad (Deccan). 

46. Archaelogical Department of the Government of Mysore, Mysore. 

47. Archaeological Department of Trfvancore. 

48. Archaeological Department, Djawa (Java). 

49* Smithsonian Society, Washington, U, S. A, 

50. Kern Institute, Lieden, Holland. 

51. Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 

52. Bharata Itihaaa Samsodhaka Mandala, 314, Sadasivpet, Poona. 

53. Gaekwad’s Oriental Institute. Baroda. 

54. Superintendent, Government Museum# Egmore, Madras, 

55. Superintendent, Musie Quimei, Paris. 

56. Superintendent, Department of Archaeology, Gwalior. 

57. Academy des Beaux-arts, Institute de France, Paris. 

58. Journal of the Annamalai University. 

59. Indian Culture, Calcutta. 

60. Calcutta Oriental Journal. 

61. Prabuddha Karnatak, 

62. Bibliographie Bouddhique. 

63. Publications of the Varendra Research Society, Rajsashi. 

64. Prachina Karnataka. 

65. Publications of the Mysore Oriental Libiary. 

66. Acta Orientalia, Leyden. 

67. India and the World. 

68. Nagari Pracharini Patrika, Benares. 

69. Triveni, Madras. 

70. Annual Report of the Watson Museum of .\ntiquities, Rajkot 






